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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Contributions, advertisements, and books for Review, may be left with Messrs. 
Simpkin and Marshall, Stationers’-Court, London, who forward a parcel to our 
Publishers weekly. 


«« Jemima,” and “ J, H.” shall be attended to in our ensuing number. 


The paper upon “ the Irish Yeomanry,” arrived too late for the present month’s 
publication. 


The contribution of the Collegian” is under consideration, He may be 
assured that its merits will be impartially weighed, independent of the decision of 
the tribunal to which, we presume, a duplicate has been already submitted. 


We shall resume the subject of the Chinese Drama in our next. 


« Z.” will not answer us. The communication from “ L.” has been forwarded, 
as the writer requested, to a more appropriate vehicle for such subjects. 


We are happy to find our numerous poetical contributors, male and female, in 
such good heart. If practice makes perfect, we doubt not, in time, but some of 
them will come to good. We would suggest, meanwhile, the propriety of 
dispensing with a prose expostulation, as an adjunct to their rhymes, as we are not 
in the habit of being much moved by an author’s opinion of himself. 
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EMIGRATION OF THE PROTESTANTS OF IRELAND 
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Ir is now little more than a year since 
we called public attention to the emi- 
gration of the lower order of Pro- 
testants from {reland. It was then that 
season of the year, the spring-time 
of all nature, in which it is usual for 
unencumbered vessels, with their stately 
masts, to crowd our seaports, as densely 
as trees of the forest, and then to move 
from our shores, bearing on the bosom 
of the wave the fearless hearts and the 
stalwart arms of the wandering children 
of emigration. We then detailed the 
alarming extent to which the emigra- 
tion of Protestants had arrived; we set 
forth the sad causes that led to so 
disastrous a result, and we endeavoured 
to point out, in the language of warn- 
ing, the darkness and the ruin with 
which such emigration was pregnant 
to all that we prize and love in our 
common country. 

We now resume—with new and 
deeply embittered feelings—the me- 
lancholy subject, and we do so from 
no love to dwell on so sad and painful 
a picture, for we know of nothing in 
the state of this distracted and faction- 
torn island, so featured with utter 
hopelessness, and so seemingly melan- 
choly in all its results—so totally re- 
moved from the possibility of remedy 
—so prophetic of a lingering, yet cer- 
tain death, to all that we most long for 
in her political and religious state, 
that it only saddens and depresses our 
own spirits ; but it is our duty—a painful 
aud distressing one—but yet a duty—as 
—— forth the interests and breath- 
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ing the sentiments of Irish Protestant- 
ism, to invite public attention again to 
the subject, for we confess that if we 
ourselves were ever so much disposed 
to bury it in oblivion, it would be daeet 
upon our minds by the thousands who, 
during the last two months, have been 
flocking to our seaports, in order to 
emigrate to the American world. 
During the last twenty years, there 
has been a steady and still increasing 
stream of emigration among the lower 
order of Protestants—every successive 
year displays a considerable increase 
in the number of emigrants over those 
of the preceding year, so that for the 
last eight or nine years, indeed ever 
since the year 1825, and more espe- 
cially since the year 1829, the number 
has been swelling to such an extent, 
that it is utterly impossible for our 
Protestant population to supply so ex- 
hausting a drain much longer. No one 
who is not acquainted with the number 
of our Protestants in our various coun- 
try districts, can have any adequate 
conception of the multitudes that are 
leaving us, which has already made a 
visible and most sensible impression 
on the numerical amount of that popu- 
lation. Some parishes have lost ten, 
some fifty, some an hundred, some five 
hundred, and we can name some pa- 
rishes that have lost their whole Pro- 
testant population, while in others it 
has been so reduced in numbers as to 
be but the shrivelled and meagre skele- 
ton of what it once had been. All this 
has taken place chiefly during the last 
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ten years, owing to the spirit for emigra- 
tion that has seized and agitated the 
minds of the Protestants of this country 
asthe mind of one man. It is asad and 
disheartening sight to witness whole 
— and districts pouring out their 
ife-blood, and drained so as to be- 
come a moral waste; even some of 
eur counties, in which there were 
large districts and whole townlands 
thickly peopled with Protestant farmers, 
have been literally exhausted by the 
stream, the continually increasing 
stream that has been flowing from 
them these last five years; some 
estates, where they once flourished, 
have been lentes of every Protes- 
tant soul, and many are the instances 
where the clergyman has to mourn 
over the wreck of a once-extensive 
congregation, now reduced, by emigra- 
tion, to the merest shadow of its 
former self. We cannot ascertain 
the total number of Protestant souls 
that have left us since this desire for 
emigration commenced ; but it is cer- 
tain that from the year 1825, to the 
present season of 1834 inclusive, the 
total amount has been ascertained 
with tolerable accuracy at one hundred 
and seventy-five thousand !—175,000 
Protestants!—Above one-half this 
immense multitude has left us within 
the last three years, a circumstance 
which forms one of the most melan- 
choly features of this emigration, as 
shewing that wasting and exhausting 
as it had previously been, it has now 
become an evil of awful and tremen- 
dous magnitude, threatening to leave 
this island in a few years more without 
any Protestant population whatever. It 
is an interesting but distressing fact that 
the various colonies or settlements of 
that peculiar class of Protestants, called 
Palatines, so well known in some of 
the southern and western counties, 
have latterly been broken up by the 
gradual emigration of those people, so 
that at this moment there is scarcely 
a relic of those once-thriving and 
orderly settlements in the country. 
The subtraction of so great a body of 
persons from the Protestant population 
as that which has already taken place 
is very far from being the worst feature 
in our prospects. Those who remain 
behind seem all preparing, or at leust 
desiring, to depart ; the whole Protes- 
tant. population, from north to south, 
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and from east to west, seem full of the 
thoughts of abandoning this island to 
its fate, and removing with all the 

value to the American world. The 
whole body are in motion, agitated 
like the leaves of the forest in the 
wind, and give promise of an emigra- 
tion, unexampled in the history of the 
civilized world—a whole people, two 
millions of souls, loosened from their 
native soil, bursting every link that 
bound them to home and to country, 
and transplanting themselves and their 
little ones to far distant lands, there to 
seek that independence—security— 
happiness, which never could be theirs 
amid the distractions of their native land! 

If we have found it a painful task to 
point public attention to the immense 
extent of emigration among the Pro- 
testants of the lower orders, we shall 
find it still more so, to point to the sad 
effects which it has already produced 
and is still producing in the country. 
We do not allude to that feeling of 
distrust and sense of insecurity, which 
the removal of such numbers creates 
among those who are necessitated to 
remain ; but to evils which are ad- 
mitted to be of no common magnitude 
among politicians of every party, evils, 
which portend results that we cannot 
dwell on without shuddering. 

In the first place, the effect of the 
emigration of so great a number of 
farmers and small capitalists upon the 
amount of farming capital in the country, 
has ulready been materially felt. it 
is a fact with which every one is ac- 
quainted, that the emigrants are almost 
universally the most monied portion of 
the population; they all have some 
capital, more or less, which has been 
employed here in farming purposes, 
either in agriculture or in rearing 
stock ; this capital is at once removed, 
and it has been so much felt by the 
country that it was given in evidence 
before the committee of the House of 
Commons, which sat last year on the 
state of agriculture in Ireland, that the 
farming capital was already very se- 
riously diminished by it, so much so as 
even to have led to a diminution in 
the stock of cattle reared in the coun- 
try, as well as to a material lessening of 
the means and comforts of the farming 
and labouring classes—nor could it 
well be otherwise, for if we calculate 
that each individual emigrant of that 
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mass of Protestants, who have left us 
during the last ten years, removed 
with him an average of ten pounds in 
money and effects, which certainly is 
a moderate allowance, the total will 
amount to nearly ¢wo millions of money! 
This is certainly a tremendous deduc- 
tion from the farming capital of a 
country so destitute of such capital as 
Ireland, and when we consider that 
this emigration is increasing ; that it 
is éven extending itself among persons 
of substantial means—we feel we have 
before us a prospect of the larger por- 
tion of the effective and at present 
employed farming capital of the coun- 
try being, before many years more, 
removed altogether! ‘Those who un- 
derstand the state of Ireland and are 
aware of the mischiefs and multifold 
distresses arising even now from her 
want of capital available for employ- 
ment in agricultural and farming in 
general, will, at once, see the magnitude 
of all this evil, arising out of the emi- 
gration of the small farming population 
of the country. 

In the next place, we should remember 
that the feelings and wishes of the 
Protestant population are all.on the 
side of England, and of property, and 
of law. They have never forgotten 
that they are the descendants of the 
original English and Scottish settlers, 
inheriting their names, their language, 
their habits, and their religion, and 
they are, therefore, in all their feelings 
and interest, attached to British con- 
nections; they are ever recognized 
as loyal to the crown, and obedient 
to the laws, so much so as to have 
their excessive Joyalty often cast in 
their teeth as a crime, by their ene- 
mies; while every magistrate in the 
island is aware that they were the only 
individuals upon whom the civil powers 
could depend with confidence for as- 
sistance in the time of need. The 
country gentlemen too, can testify 
whether they were not the ever ready 
supporters of the due influence of 
rank and property, whenever assailed 
by priests and agitators. Truly they 
were a class of men, orderly, steady, 
industrious, loyal, and religious, who, 
asa body, had no superiors in their 
class in any nation in the world, and 
yet these are the very individuals who 
are emigrating in such numbers, leaving 
the interests of England and of pro- 


perty at the mercy of a populace un- 
tamed and uneducated, bigoted and 
inflammable, and fitted to be the willing 
tools and slaves of every knavish 
priest, and every factious agitator. We 
know of no more terrible event in re- 
ference to the connection of the two 
islands, than the threatened emigration 
of the Irish Protestants, and we can 
imagine nothing more likely to shake 
the whole settlement of property in 
this island, than the removal of that 
very population which has ever proved 
itself attached to all the interests of 
property ; a population embracing, 
not the mere labouring and impoverish- 
ed peasantry, whose exportation would 
be a blessing, but the thriving, the 
industrious, the respectable, the Eng- 
lish-like farming and yeoman classes of 
the people, upon whose intelligence, 
loyalty and industry, much of the 
prosperity as well as safety of the 
country is dependent. 

In our former article on this subject 
we entered on a detailed, though con- 
cise, history of the emigration of the 
Protestants from Ireland, and we, at 
the same time, touched upon the cause 
that led to such a melancholy result. 
We shall now again touch upon the 
latter particular, in order that the pub- 
lic may see clearly the circumstances 
which operate in promoting an evil of 
such paramount magnitude. We ascribe 
this hopeless evil to the unsettled 
and unhappy state of the country, 
arising from the radically defective 
system adopted by the /andlords and 
the wholly unsuitable principles which 
have been acted on by the government. 

I. Tur LanpLorps.—The great ob- 
ject of ambition with an Irish landlord, 
next to the enlargement of his rent- 
roll, is the extension of his electioneer- 
ing influence. Previous to the year 
1793, when the measure for granting 
the elective franchise to the Catholics 
was carried, and thus broke the seal 
which had so long closed the fountain 
of Catholic claims and Catholic aggres- 
sions, this object of ambition was 
found actively ministering as a hand- 
maid to the promotion of Protestant- 
ism throughout the length and breadth 
of the island, for, as in those precedent 
times, the elective franchise was strictly 
confined to the Protestants, so that 
it became the interest-of all who were 
ambitious of electioneering influences, 
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to plant them on their estates, and to 
encourage them throughout the coun- 
try, for thus the political power of the 
proprietor was in exact proportion to 
the numerical amount of his Protestant 
tenantry ; under such circumstances 
the inducements held out to the settle- 
ments, and increase of Protestants of 
the lower orders were many and great, 
and though such a state of things 
ceased with the unfortunate measure 
of 1793, yet the leases which had pre- 
viously been made, were still in exist- 
ence ; those leases were made in vast 
numbers to the Protestant tenantry, 
during the period that intervened 
between the passing of the Octennial 
Bill, in 1768, and the Franchise Bill, 
in 1793; they were, in general, for 
three young lives, and, in the natural 
course of things, those lives began to 
drop rapidly, and the leases conse- 
quently to fall in, from about the year 
1820, to the present times; many of 
them still remain unexpired, but, by 
far the greater portion have already 
fallen in, and those which remain 
must follow in a very few years. 

This circumstance, though natural 
and simple in itself, has more mate- 
rially atfeeted the Protestant popula- 
tion than an unobservant person would 
have supposed, and has prepared the 
way for much of the emigration of 
which we write. Those Protestant 
tenants finding their leases expired, 
and receiving no preference for a re- 
newal of their leases, either as Pro- 
testants or as old tenants, and being 
unable to give the rents demanded, or 
rather to pay the rent which new ap- 
plicants offer to a necessitous landlord, 
are obliged to surrender the lands 
which their families possessed for per- 
haps more than half a century, and 
being thus thrown on their own re- 
sources, are induced to turn their 
attention to America. Those tenants, 
too, whose leases have not as yet actu- 
ally expired, but who anticipate only a 
few years more of possession, have 
begun to think that they will act most 

rudently for themselves and _ their 
Families, by disposing of their leases 
while they have yet any remaining 
interest in them,—for, judging by the 
fate of others, they conclude that the 
also will be obliged to surrender their 
farms at the expiration of their leases. 
They thus dispose, at once, of all they 
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possess, and emigrate while they can 
raise the means of doing so on the 
remaining term of their leases. To 
these causes, then, is to be ascribed 
a large proportion of the emigration 
of the old Protestant tenantry during 
the last few years. 

It is not easy for those who are not 
conversant with the character and 
habits of our peasantry, to conceive 


why such circumstances should neces- , 


sarily lead to the removal or the emi- 
gration of the Protestants any more 
than the Catholics, or why the former, 
any more than the latter, should be 
unable to take out a renewal of the 
lease on the terms of the landlord. 
This seeming difficulty, however, va- 
nishes away with those who have 
observed the respective character and 
habits of our rustic population; for 
the Protestant and Catholic peasantr 

are beings of a different led--eghpale 
of a totully different order ; and the 
industrious and steady settler of Ame- 
rica is not more different from the 
wild and restless Indian of its native 
forests, than are those two classes of 
the peasantry of Ireland. This differ- 
ence is preserved, even in the taking 
of land, to such an extent, that there 
is universally understood to be what 
is called a Protestant price and a 
Popish price for land; the rent 
readily offered by the latter being 
greater than that ever offered by the 
former ; so that a Catholic tenantry 
is far more lucrative than a Protestant 
tenantry to the landlord. This fact is 
now universally acknowledged, and 
has arisen from the habits of these 
respective classes. The Protestant re- 
quires decent clothing, good feeding, 
and a certain portion of education for 
his family. tle cultivates cleanliness 
in his house and person, and displays 
an independence of mind and conduct 
in all things : all these matters require 
some expenditure ; and when he pro- 
poses for a farm, he coolly calculates 
what rent he will beable to pay. The 
Romanist, on the other hand, merely 
calculates whether he shall be able to 
make the rent ; for as he is contented 
with the least and worst possible cloth- 
ing and feeding, and is very easy as to 
the quality of education for his family, 
and is most philosophically careless 
about cleanliness, and everything that 
savours of external decency and coim- 
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fort, he is enabled to live on a much 
smaller expenditure, and so, saving a 
larger profit out of the proceeds of the 
farm, can outbid the Protestant. As 
the increase of rent, thus offered, is a 
matter of much importance to our 
landlords generally, so it is to be ex- 
pected that they will scarcely resist 
the temptation ; and the competition 
for what they call “a bit of land” is so 
great, that the peasantry often outbid 
each other to an extent ruinous to 
themselves, though seemingly lucrative 
to the landlords. “The result of this 
competition,” as we stated in our former 
article on this subject, “is always the 
same, namely, the Romanist takes pos- 
session of the land, and the Protestant 
takes his passage to America!” Un- 
er our landlords have learned to 
value a tenant, not according to his 
character for honesty or loyalty, nor 
according to his disposition to improve 
the land, nor according to the punctu- 
ality of his payments, but according to 
the amount which he adds to the rent- 
roll. He may be a Whiteboy, or a 
Blackfoot, or a Whitefoot—he may be 
a Steelboy, or a Ribbonman—still, if 
he only offer the highest rent, he is 
declared the tenant; and, unfortu- 
nately, to make this matter worse in 
its effects, the landlords themselves 
pay little or no attention to the matter, 

ut hand over the management of 
their tenantry to stewards and drivers, 
who being, in general, native Papists, 
steeped in all the prejudices, and im- 

licated often in the designs of the 
ill-affected, take care that their com- 
panions in disaffection shall always 
possess the preference. It is a sad 
and melancholy fact that, owing to 
this system, the whole face of the coun- 
try is by degrees changing owners— 
passing from the hands of the loyal, 
peaceful, and religious Protestant, who 
was a good tenant as well as a faithful 
subject, into the hands of the most 
active and wily of the partizans of 
those who are opposed to the interests 
of the landlords, as they are estranged 
from the supremacy of England. 

A spirit of mawkish diberalism has 
been long affected by many of these 
landlords, to excuse their conduct 
towards their Protestant tenantry ; and 
whenever we hear of a landlord pro- 
fessing liberalism, we at once spetisian 
him to be some necessitous and grind- 
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ing proprietor ; because we have ever 
found that it was a mere pretence to 
excuse themselves in removing their 
Protestant tenants, and- planting Ro- 
manists in their stead. ‘They profess, 
indeed, to think that there should be 
no preference given to one over the 
other, and that both should be treated 
on precisely the same terms. This 
sty ession, indeed, might be forgiven 
y us, as an amiable weakness, not- 
withstanding the disastrous consequen- 
ces that have flowed from it, in the 
expatriation of the Protestants, did 
we believe that such professions were 
sincere; but, knowing the country 
well, we denounce all such profession 
as foul and rank hypocrisy ; and loath- 
ing, as we do, such treason to our 
common cause, we tear off the mask, 
and dash aside the veil that conceals 
the nakedness of all that grinding 
avidity for an increased rental, which 
is the true motive of their conduct. 
They prefer “the Popish price” to “the 
Protestant price” for their lands, and 
then, unblushingly, talk about the /ibe- 
ralism of their sentiments! In thus de- 
nouncing this system we have only 
followed a high authority, even that of 
Lord Clare, who in his place in the 
Irish House of Lords did not hesitate 
to express himself in these words :— 

“The great misfortune of Ireland, 
and particularly of the lower class of 
its inhabitants is, that at the expiration 
of every lease the farm is put up to 
auction, and, without considering whe- 
ther he is Protestant or Papist—whether 
he is industrious or indolent—whether he 
is solvent or a beggar—the highest bidder 
is declared the tenant by the law agent 
of the estate, I must say to the disgrace 
of the landlord, and most frequently 
much to his advantage. It happened 
to me, in 1798, to canvass the county 
in which I reside, and on an estate 
which had been newly set at £26,000 
a year, I found but five Protestant 
tenants !” 

Such was the opinion of one who 
had no superior in knowledge of the 
true evils of this country. Now the 
manner in which this ruinous and dis- 
graceful system operates is this. When 
the lease of the farm is expired, the 
landlord, or his agent, gives notice of 
his readiness to receive proposals ; 
the old Protestant tenant offers a fair 
remunerating rent, in hopes of again 
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obtaining the farm which he has im- 
proved oy good and careful husbandry, 
and he thinks himself, for that cause, 
entitled to a preference. The Roman 
Catholic then offers a much higher 
rent, and the landlord, affecting to be 
too liberal to consider the conduct, or 
the religion, or the loyalty of the 
parties—affecting to be too Hiberal to 
give a preference to any one, takes the 
farm from the Protestant and transfers 
it to the Catholic, merely because he 
offers a higher rent! Such, and none 
other, is the Jiberalism of Ireland! 
If, indeed, these landlords loved the 
peace of the country—if they sought 
respect for the laws—if they wished 
for loyalty to the crown—if they de- 
sired the safety of “the settlement” of 
property—if they wished for the main- 
tenance of the legislative union—if 
these were the motives that had a 
fitting place in their breasts, they 
would fling from chem this mask of 
hypocrisy, this affectation of liberalism, 
and encourage a tenantry respectful to 
the laws, loyal to the crown, and at- 
tached to the British connexion ; they 
would cease, for the future, their 
yearly sacrifice of a whole hecatomb 
of Protestants at the shrine of their 
rent-roll. 

Painful as is the contemplation of all 
this disastrous posture of affairs, it be- 
comes tenfold more so when we reflect 
on the hopelessness of the case. In- 
deed that which naturally flings a 
gloomy shadow of despair over the 
state of the Protestants of the lower 
orders, is the fact—painful, yet certain 
as the creation—that the nature and 
extent of the evil is such as to admit 
now of noremedy. The case is desperate 
and hopeless, owing, on one hand, to 
the te and exhausting length 
at which the stream of emigration has 
arrived, draining our Protestant popu- 
lation of the very best conducted and 
most thriving of their number ; and, 
on the other hand, to the pecuniary 
difficulties and embarrassments of the 
landlords. Those difficulties and em- 
barrassments press down upon the 
landed interest, and especially upon 
the proprietor himself, to such an ex- 
tent, that he eannot cope with them ; 
so that while they display the utter 
hopelessness of the state to which the 
inferior Protestants are. reduced, they 
form the only apology for the conduct 


of the landlords towards that class of 
their tenantry. The vast majority of 
our Irish estates are so deeply in- 
volved with annuities, mortgages, and 
other incumbrances, arising out of the 
extravagance of the past or present 
generation, that at least one half the 
entire rental goes annually to liquidate 
them; and even then, when their 
crippled circumstances should lead 
them to habits of economy and mode- 
ration, the passion for electioneering, 
or the desire to maintain the import- 
ance of the family name, only plunges 
them still deeper in their sea of diffi- 
culties, and compels them to set their 
estates at the highest possible value. 
The great and general depression also, 
under which the landed interest suf- 
fered since the war times, and espe- 
cially that scourging measure to our 
landlords, by which they were made 
liable to pay off in gold those mortgages 
which they had raised in an inferior 
currency, all conspired to involve the 
great body of our proprietary to such 
a ruinous extent, as to force them to 
have recourse to every means by which 
they could hope to increase their in- 
comes, so as to be able to meet the 
demands of their creditors. We know 
of one county, upon the rental of which 
there are mortgages to the amount of 
above TWO MILLIONS sterling! This 
consideration will account for the ex- 
treme avidity with which our pro- 
prietary grasp at every prospect of an 
increased rental, although they are 
thereby ruining the whole body of the 
poorer Protestants. Our Landlords 
are too much embarrassed to retain a 
PROTESTANT tenantry. 

This melancholy and Renilien sys- 
tem has not only ruined the circum- 
stances and prospects of the Pro- 
testants of the lower orders, but has 
also had a sad effect on their minds 
and affections. A change has long 
been coming over their spirits, a sha- 
dow has passed upon them, and they 
stand no longer in the same relative 
position towards the gentry of the 
country which they once occupied ; an 
estrangement, growing wider and wider 
every day, is walking with the step of 
a giant among them, and so marked is 
this estrangement that in a few, a very 
few, years there will be no two classes 
of the population of this island so se- 
parated, so alien, so little identified in 
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interest and feeling, as the Protestant 
entry and the Protestant peasantry. 

ery different indeed was the genius 
of long vanished years; then these 
Protestants were imported into the 
island, they were planted on the es- 
tates, they were encouraged throughout 
the country, they were fostered and 
kindly treated everywhere; all this 
was done by our proprietary, in 
order to secure a tenantry on whom 
they could depend, and in whose strong 
ie hands they could rely in the hour 
of civil strife, for they felt they could 
rest in peace and pillow their heads in 
confidence so long as they were sur- 
rounded by such faithful men ; and they 
in return for all this confidence and 
encouragement, felt every feeling of 
their souls pledged to respond to it, 
and to prove themselves faithful to the 
proprietary ; the chord was touched 
and it answered in perfect harmony. 
So powerfully did this feeling master 
the minds of the lower order of Pro- 
testants, that every fibre of their hearts 
was strained to prove them faithful, and 
they clung with a desperate fidelity to 
everything connected, directly or indi- 
rectly, with theinterest of property. The 
world gives no stronger example of 
close and unwavering attachment than 
that of the lower order of Protestants 
to their landlords. But a change is 
fast working among them. A spirit 
has walked among them, and it mut- 
tered, as it passed, a word that whispers 
of neglect and ingratitude, of unkind- 
ness and wrong; it awakes the memory 
of their former state, when their high- 
est pride and loftiest boast was their 
standing forth in defence of the land- 
lord, and rallying around the standard 
of poverty, when they were openly 
recognized as the only champions of 
the life of one, and the only allies for 
the security of the other, and it points 
to the change—alas, how changed !— 
removing one by one, and day by day, 
from the green hills of their fathers, 
and the sunny fields of their youth, 
constrained to witness their homes 
transferred sometimes to the very indi- 
viduals with whom they had struggled 
foot to foot, and hand to hand, in the 
strife and storm of the last rebellion, 
and now neglected and forgotten by 
those for whom they would have sacri- 
ficed their all, they are compelled to 
wander houseless and homeless among 
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those who laugh at their misfortunes, 
while they despise the landlords for their 
cupidity, and are at last compelled to 
seek for “happy homes and altars 
free” in the wide savannas or the 
howling forests of the American world. 
They cry with the psalmist of Israel, 
“It is not an open’enemy that hath 
done me this dishonour, for then I 
could have borne it—neither was it 
mine adversary, for then peradventure 
I would have hid myself from him— 
but it was even thou, my companion, 
my guide, and mine own familiar 
friend! We took sweet counsel to- 
gether and walked in the House of 
God as friends.” Their troubles have 
indeed come, not from their avowed 
enemies, but from their professed 
friends, from those who knelt at the 
same altar and held the same faith and 
hope. Matters are, indeed, changed, 
and if the landed proprietors of Ireland 
are not awakened on their downy pil- 
lows by the burning and indignant 
malison of those whom they have so 
deeply injured as their Protestant 
tenantry, it is because their unhappy, 
yet generous victims, do even yet love, 
with a lingering feeling, the reposito- 
ties of gentle blood, and look “more 
in sorrow than in anger” upon those 
who have so vitally and deeply 
wronged them. 

II, Tat GovernmMent.— We would 
greatly err if we ascribed a// this spirit 
for emigration among tle Protestants 
to the conduct of our proprietary, there- 
fore it was that we already stated that 
such conduct was only one of the prin- 
cipal causes leading to that result ; and 
we then added, that the second leading 
cause arose from the unsuitable princi- 
ples upon which the government of 
this island has too long been conducted. 
In making this charge against the go- 
vernment, we would desire to be un- 
derstood as not alluding particularly 
to the Tory or the Whig administra- 
tions, or to any other particular phase 
or form of government, but to the ge- 
neral system which has been pursued 
for above a century—a system that 
seems throughout to have been marked 
alike by virulence and weakness, by 
hostility and concession ; so that with 
reference to it,it may justly be said, 
that Protestantism existed, not by it, 
hut in despite of it, and the conse- 
quence of which has been a more wild, 
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and unsettled, and turbulent state of 
society among the lower classes of our 
population than can be found in any 
nation in the world that professes to 
have risen from savage barbarism. 

The lower order of the mere Trish 
have ever looked upon the government 
of England as one of conquest, as one 
in which the only right is that of the 
stronger arm and the keener sword ; 
and they pay to it, in consequence, 
only that unwilling deference which 
the’ weak must. ever render to the 
strong. They have ever looked, too, 
upon the proprietary of the soil, as a 
legion of strangers, who seized with 
an iron grasp the possessions of their 
natives and their ancient chieftains ; 
and they have never ceased to view, with 
secret animosity, the Protestants of the 
lower orders, as being not only strangers 
and foreigners, but as being the friends 
aud supporters, and, to a certain extent, 
the armed retainers of that foreign 
government und that stranger proprie- 
tary. This feeling, so injurious to the 
peace of the country, is carefully kept 
alive, and occasionally fanned into a 
flame, by the priests and the agitators, 
who seem to labour day and night, by 
fierce harangues and by subtle false- 
hoods, to prevent the water of oblivion 
ever quenching a flame which they 
desire to see blazing lurid and bright 
upon every hill and in every valley : 
even the elaborate speech of the great 
and powerful “ Leader” of this exten- 
sive faction, when claiming in the 
House of Commons a repeal of the 
Union, displays a tendency to throw 
fuel upon this flame ; for at least one- 
half of it was devoted to the unhallowed 
purpose of raking from the tombs of 
the past, the crimes and horrors of the 
conquest, and evoking from the grave 
the unshrouded spectres of those dismal 
aud blood-crimsoned times. It is this 
style of harangue that, in its more 
vulgar and detailed forms, is reiterated 
in every parish, and thus unceasingly 
ringing in the ears of the populace, 
keeps alive the memory of the con- 
quest and the wrongs of their country, 
which they are carefully taught to as- 
sociate with every thing English and 
Protestant in the land. 

This troubled state of feeling among 
the great body of the lower Irish, 
comes under the notice of the govern- 
ment,and of the proprietary only, when 
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it breaks out in overt acts of disturb- 
ance, insurrection, midnight legislation, 
and atrocities; The government and 
the proprietary then interfere, and 
fling an iron chain upon the people, 
and succeed in coercing them into an 
external tranquillity: but while the 
surface of the social state is thus 
seemingly: smoothed and tranquil, the 
waters beneath are as deep and dark 
as before. The lower order of Pro- 
testants, who are obnoxious to all this 
hate, and who live and move among 
those dark and troubled waters, and 
who, therefore, know the monsters that 
traverse them, are kept unceasingly in 
a state of fear and alarm, being as con- 
scious of the enmity of the people as 
they are aware of their own state of 
insincerity. In our former article on 
this subject, we stated that, “in every 
part of the country there has sprung 
up, of late years, a system of forming 
knots, or cabals, of all the factious and 
disaffected in the vicinity ; those who 
feel themselves aggrieved by some 
government prosecutions ; others who 
feel themselves injured by some needy 
landlords ; some who are descended 
from ancient families, and are looking 
to the forfeited estates; and others 
who forecast the same objects, hoping 
to obtain something in the general 
confusion: to these are added some 
whose mistaken notions of patriotism 
and Irish independence, and others 
whose religious zeal, incites to the ex- 
pulsion of heresy and the exaltation 
of their church. All these various 
persons are combined in discontent, 
and are in cabal with factious and ill- 
affected intentions in every neighbour- 
hood, and around it, as a nucleus, all 
the evil passions of the people rally. 
The great object of the longing aspira- 
tions of these persons is the expulsion 
of the Sassenach, and a vague and 
undefined expectation of some convul- 
sion or revolution which will alter the 
present system of property altogether, 
and replace it with a halcyon state 
in which neither rent, nor taxes, nor 
tithes, will be so much as named among 
them. The conduct of these persons 
is what might be expected ; there is 
no species of petty persecution which 
the Sretetthnie are not exposed to 
from them, anid from all that mass of 
population with whom they have influ- 
ence. All the enmity of the native 
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Papists against England, against. Go- 
vernment, against the Landlords, against 
Protestantism, is wreaked on the ill- 
fated heads of the lower order of Pro- 
testants. For some years this system 
has been carried to a fearful extent ; 
so that our people are beaten at fairs 
and markets, and exposed at all times 
to the open hostility, as well as the 
secret enmity of the native and Popish 
population, insomuch that it would be 
impossible, even had they no other evils 
to contend against, for them to remain 
in the country. There is nothing more 
common, during the last few years, 
than for some Roman Catholic who 
sees a Protestant possessed of a farm 
that would be a desirable acquisition, 
to resolve to make it his own ; and in 
order to effect this object, a system of 
annoyance and persecution is resorted 
to, a threatening notice is posted on 
his house, his family is insulted, himself 
beaten at the fair or returning from 
market, and his life made so uncom- 
fortable, and, as he thinks, so insecure, 
that he proposes to free himself from 
all by emigration. This is the very 
object his persecutor was aiming at ; 
and having succeeded in removing the 
occupant, the Roman Catholic gets 
possession of the farm. This is a matter 
of no difficulty ; for he will offer ~ 
rent, and will be strongly recommend- 
ed by the Popish underlings of the 
landlord, who is often unwittingly thus 
made an instrument of this system : 
and besides all this, the system of com- 
bination, which has been of late years 
so general among them, enables them 
to prevent the possibility of any 
stranger, or otherwise obnoxivus per- 
son, getting possession of the land ; 
and the landlord, in his own utter 
ignorance of the true character of the 
applicant, accepts that character, whe- 
ther black or fair, just as the stewards 
or drivers are pleased to say. These 
men, owing to our radically vicious 
system, have it always in their power 
to darken and blacken the character of 
a Protestant, and to exalt the character 
of, perhaps, the most insidious and dis- 
affected individual in the neighbour- 
hood. God knoweth how often and how 
fearfully they have exerted this power 
with effect!” In such a state of exist- 
ence—for it can scarcely be called 
society—it ceases to be a problem why 
the Protestants of the lower orclers 
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are so eagerly rushing to our shores 
for the purpose of emigration; the 
truth is—and there is no use in either 
hiding it or trifling with it—there is 
no peace, no security, no happiness for 
the Protestants of the lower orders in 
the very centre of a savage and hostile 
people, whom civilization has never 
tamed, and whose ferocious habits and 
turbulent tempers have never been 
chained down with effect by the go- 
vernment of the country. 

We are disposed to think—for we 
are no party men—that the various 
governments which ruled this country 
ever since the revolution, were anxious 
for her good, and were desirous of 
allaying those billows which the storm 
of our passions was rolling over her 
bosom. Their intentions, we doubt 
not, were as excellent and amiable as 
we could desire ; but, unhappily, that 
dark fatality that seems to blight and 
wither everything among us, seems to 
have hung over all their efforts, and 
prevented aught of good being achiev- 
ed for her: perhaps it was want of 
power, perhaps it was want of wisdom ; 
but, of a surety, all their measures 
have failed to tame and civilize the 
people, or even to stifle that awful 
aspiration after blood that seems to 
impregnate their periodical disturb- 
ances; nay, so great is that perversity 
of genius against which our several 
governments had to contend, that the 
very measures that seemed best calcu- 
lated to their ends, have proved, in the 
result, to be of precisely the opposite 
effect. The great panacea of the last 
century seems to have been the enact- 
ments of penal statutes against Popery ; 
now, independent of the impolicy of 
persecuting religion in any shape—for 
we believe that such measures do in 
general produce an effect the very oppo- 
site to that which is intended—we yet 
think that the failure of all these penal 
statutes may be ascribed to another 
and very natural cause; it was their 
very nature to be applicable only to 
the educated, and, comparatively speak- 
ing, the higher classes of society. 
They only were affected by statutes 
which excluded the bench, the cabinet, 
the parliament, the army, the bar, and, 
generally speaking, all the situations 
and places from which the Papists 
were excluded by the operation of 
these statutes ; thus they pressed upon 
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the classes upon whieh such pressure 
was least required, and they totally 
passed by the wild and unshapen mass 
of the population who were permitted 
to remain undisturbed in their Popery ; 
and it should ever be kept in mind, 
that although those statutes secured 
every place of emolument or of 
trust to the Protestants, yet they 
were the Protestants of the higher 
classes. The Protestants of the lower 
orders derived no advantage or privilege 
whatever; but, on the other hand, were 
exposed to all the jealousy and hatred 
of the Roman Catholics, arising out of 
these measures of religious exclusion, 
which, after all, brought to them no 
one advantage of any kind. Another 
evil, and it was one of immense im- 
portance, arising out of these statutes, 
was the encouragement they seemed 
to give to those who thought they had 
no other duty to perform in promoting 
the loveliness of Protestantism than 
enacting penalties against Romanism. 
The government and the landlords 
seemed to think that they could sup- 
press superstition by pains, and stifle 
Popery by penalties, and that they had 
done all that either God or man need 
require, when they had enacted a sta- 
tute! Such notions led them to neglect 
the true means of educating, enlighten- 
ing, and evangelizing the people, and 
still farther conduced to the neglect 
of the Protestants of the lower orders, 
while they seemed to think, that 
the enactment of some fearful statute 
would remedy every evil that might 
arise from the paucity of the Protes- 
tant population : thus it happened that, 
notwithstanding all the zeal for penal 
statutes for which our former govern- 
ments were remarkable, the mass of 
Popery and ignorance continued to 
this day, in which a system of diame- 
trically opposite character has been 
adopted. We allude to the system of 
concession—concession to clamour, tur- 
bulence, and threats. If it were a 
spontaneous concession of an admitted 
right, we might then both pardon and 
approve it; but when we have seen 
Emancipation conceded to Irish turbu- 
lence, and Reform conceded to English 
threats, and the Church conceded to 
senseless clamour, we can neither par- 
don nor approve it. In this distracted 
country every concession is looked 
upon as a yiclding to ‘the power 
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of the people, and as a triumph 
to that mass of lawless turbulence and 
crime which inhabits this island; and 
therefore while it elates beyond mea- 
sure the fierce and ferocious populace, 
it at the same time discourages 
and disheartens the Protestants of 
the lower orders. Of late years 
the tendency of all the measures 
of government has been the elating 
the minds of the factious Papists, 
and disheartening the spirit of the 
steady and loyal Protestants. The 
Emancipation Bill has been viewed 
by the Protestants of the lower 
orders as opening the door to all ag- 
gression; then the Reform Bill, by 
which the Protestant boroughs were 
opened to a Catholic constituency ; 
the Church Bill, by which the right of 
Catholics to legislate for the Protestant 
church is admitted; then the novel 
Education scheme, by which scripture 
education is nationally excluded from 
the people ; then the prosecutions and 
insults with which the government has 
visited the Protestant gentry and peo- 
ple ; and again, the statute which sup- 
presses those harmless processions and 
anniversary meetings which were re- 
garded as the holy-day amusements 
and religious triumphs of the Protes- 
tants of the lower orders. All these 
have alienated their minds; and 
though, perhaps, they have been mis- 
taken as to the intention and the ten- 
dency of these several measures ; and 
though they may be taking a gloomy 
and unwarrantable view of them and 
their probable results, yet as they must 
be influenced by their own views, they 
have begun to feel distrust towards the 
government, and too careless as to 
British connexion. The result, the 
sad result of all which, is, that feeling 
themselves exposed, like devoted vic- 
tims, to all the hostility of the native 
populace, and thinking themselves 
slighted, neglected, unprotected, injured 
by the government, they resolve to 
leave these wretched shores, and to 
seek elsewhere the peace and protec- 
tion which is denied them in this un- 
happy island. 

These tendencies to concession on 
the part of the government, and all 
that troubled disorganized state of so- 
ciety that prevails among the lower 
orders in Ireland, work together to the 
disquiet and the discouragement of the 
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Protestants, and have impressed their 
minds with the feeling that they have 
been betrayed and sacrificed to their 
antagonists. There is among them a 
sense of weakness—a consciousness of 
being exposed to the bursting of all 
the wild and unbridled passions of 
the populace—a continually recurring 
sense of injury to life, or limb, or pro- 
jor It is very possible that this 
eeling may be, to a certain extent, 
groundless, and that it may not be alto- 
gether warranted by the circumstances 
which engender it; but certain it is, 
that this feeling of alarm is prevalent 
among them to a most distressing ex- 
tent. Those who reside in the calm 
and thinking fields of England, or in 
the circles of metropolitan society, and 
those every where who roam through 
higher spheres and in more exalted 
orbits, breathe, as it were, a social at- 
mosphere of a totally different charac- 
ter; so different, that they can form 
no adequate conception of the state of 
existence in which the Protestants of 
the lower orders “live, and move, and 
have their being ;” and, unhappily for 
this distracted people, the few gentle- 
men of property, whose mansions, like 
angelic visits, are “few and far be- 
tween,” either from distaste, or indif- 
ference, or some other feeling, more 
look into the state of the lower classes 
of any persuasion, and are, as a body, 
to which ,there are of cdurse some no- 
ble and shining exceptions, wholly un- 
acquainted with the feelings of the 
people, unless when they display them- 
selves in the periodical excitements of 
an election. The feelings of the lower 
order of Protestants are only known 
by a close and kind intimacy with 
them in the bosom of their families : 
it is before their altars and their hearths 
that, when they find the ear of sym- 
pathy, they speak out their bursting 
feelings, and betray all that conscious- 
ness of weakness and sense of insecu- 
rity of which we write. Truly there 
are sights and sounds familiar to them 
that are unknown among other men. 
Every savage murder—every place 
where blood and brains have stained 
the ground—the echoing tread of the 
midnight legislators, as they pass the 
lowly and lonely cottage on their mis- 
sion of crime—the mysterious whisper 
that even in noontide passes like-a 
watchword among the pcople—the 
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cold reserve, or the sullen scowl that 
falls upon all that are true to religion 
and loyal to the laws—the unconcealed 
hatred of all that is connected with 
England, with government, with the 
landlords, with religion—all fall upon 
their ears, and rush into their eyes as 
so many omens portending misfortunes, 
and seeming to mutter destruction to 
them and theirs, as devoting all the 

rize and love to irretrievable ruin. It 
is thus that a sense of insecurity be- 
comes the prevailing impression on 
their minds, and it is only natural 
when we remember that all the horrors 
of former rebellions, and the blood 
and shrieks of various periodical dis- 
turbances, are still echoing in their ears ; 
for there is scarcely ove Protestant 
family of the lower orders that has not 
been more or less, at one time or 
another during the last fifty years, the 
victim of rebellion or disturbance, of 
religious or political hate ; so that some 
of its members have been injured in 
life, or limb, or property. This is so 
universal among them, that no two or 
three families of this class can meet 
together without some one of their 
number being an evidence of that 
state of insecurity in which they live. 
It ceases, therefore, to be a matter of 
surprise that they should emigrate in 
such vast numbers, for the experience 
of both sire and son seems to point 
out this island to their eyes as a de- 
voted land, doomed to be blighted, 
and withering under the primeval 
curse, and they long therefore “to flee 
away, and be at rest’—to wander far 
from those shores where every wave 
seems to waft some new trouble, and 
where there is no peace, no home, no 
happiness for them. 

Thus has it been, that owing to this 
and to other causes, to which we have 
not at present space to advert, the Pro- 
testants of Ireland are leaving the 
home of their fathers for the land of 
strangers —abandoning a land that 
seems to weep tears of blood, and to 
echo, with the shriek of some dismal 
and ill-omened spirit, for a land where 
they may sow in peace and reap in 
joy, and where the want and misery, 
and tears, and crimes, and treasons of 
the land they leave, will come upon 
their memory only like a vetehed 
dream, and breathe upon their hearts 
the sweet and soothing spirit of thank- 
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fulness and joy. For ourselves, who 
remain in this ill-starred land, the 
prospect is dark indeed; for we can 
see no light even in the distance, no 
starry ray amidst the “blackness of 
darkness” that enshrouds our political 
horizon ; for we feel we are losing 
those noble spirits whose feelings and 
whose wishes were identified with all 
the real interests of property, and with 
the connexion of these sister islands, 
and on whose fearless hearts and 
strong right arms we once relied for 
the assertion of our cause and the 
maintenance of true liberty and true 
religion ; but all that has now passed 
away like the day dreams of our 
outh, and we are constrained to be- 
hold them an unhappy and devoted 
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race, neglected and unprotected b 

those to whom they were once a shield, 
and hated and trampled on by those 
to whom they were innocent as un- 
weaned children: they now no more 
see a home in this island of tears and 
blood, and they sigh day and night for 
the winds and waves that shall bear 
them to other and happier lands. It 
falls like sickness on the heart to wit- 
ness the saddening sight of the aged 
and the young—the sire and the son— 
the relics of the past and the hopes of 
the future, all mingling together in 
this long and daring pilgrimage. Our 
hearts are melancholy while we breathe 
a prayer and bespeak a blessing on 
our departed and departing brothers ! 


THE CARILLONS. 


[As 1 stood in the window of an hotel on the Continent, a distant chime of bells, 
or Carillons, struck me as bearing some resemblance in their note to sounds I 


remembered in my boyhood.) 


Whence and whither on the blast, 
Sweet Carillons ? 

Bear ye back my youth at last, 
Sweet Carillons ? 

Visions crowd upon ine fast, 

As upon the ear ye cast 
Sweet Carillons ! 

Music laden with the past, 
Sweet Carillons ! 


In step and heart condemned to roam, 
Sweet Carillons ! 

An exile from my father’s home, 
Sweet Carillons! 

Your voices come as from the tomb, 

Yet so familiarly they come, 
Sweet Carillons! 

That I could turn and weep my doom, 


Sweet Carillons ! 
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Where am I? Ona foreign strand, 
Sweet Carillons ! 

A sea-weed wrecked upon the sand, 
Sweet Carillons! 

A stranger midst a stranger-band, 

No accents like my father-land, 
Sweet Carillons! 

No tongue but yours to understand, 
Sweet Carillons ! 


With feelings that I fain would fly, 
Sweet Carillons! 

This anxious breast is swelling high, 
Sweet Carillons! 

The fountain-flood of memory 

Is loosed, and cometh rushing by, 
Sweet Carillons ! 

And I would cast me in, and die, 
Sweet Carillons ! 


Ye trance me with a dreamy power, 
Sweet Carillons ! 

And bear me back to boyhood’s hour, 
Sweet Carillons ! 

Ye stretch me in the leafy bower, 

Where known was every haunt and flower, 
Sweet Carillons ! 

And ye were heard from the village-tower, 
Sweet Carillons ! 


For such as ye the chime that fell, 
Sweet Carillons! 

Upon the ear that minds it well, 
Sweet Carillons! 

Ye charm remembrance from her cell— 

E’en now ye ring from my native dell, 
Sweet Carillons ! 

And all the tale of childhood tell, 
Sweet Carillons ! 


The sunny scene, the village green, 

Sweet Carillons ! 
The growing thicket’s grateful green, 

Sweet Carillons ! 
The neighbouring upland’s noon-tide sheen— 
The holy calm of Sabbath-e’en, 

weet Carillons ! 

The kindly faces that have been, 

Sweet Carillons ! 


The humming of the summer bee, 
Sweet Carillons ! 
The hours of sauntering by the sea, 
Sweet Carillons ! 
The ringing laugh of careless glee, 
When heart, and hand, and hope were free, 
Sweet Carillons! 
And those were near that cared for me, 
Sweet Carillons ! 
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The sports that braced my boyhood there, 
Sweet Carillons ! 

The boyish friend those sports to share, 
Sweet Carillons ! 

The heavenly brow unswept by care— 

The swelling of my child-like prayer, 
Sweet Carillons ! 

Such burthen on your bells you bear, 
Sweet Carillons ! 


Ring on! ring on!—a hallowed train, 
Sweet Carillons ! 

They quit the dust where they have lain, 
Sweet Carillons! 

I smile, although I know ’tis vain, 

And hail the shadows back again, 
Sweet Carillons ! 

—’Tis thus we trifle with our pain, 
Sweet Carillons! 


Late messengers from life-time’s springs, 
Sweet Carillons! 

Sad tidings bear ye on your wings, 
Sweet Carillons ! 

Ye tell of old, forgotten things, 

But vainly hope around them clings, 
Sweet Carillons ! 

Their funeral knell your music rings, 
Sweet Carillons ! 


We part—ye silently repose, 
Sweet Carillons ! 
I go to commune with my woes, 
Sweet Carillons ! 
—Again your merry descant flows, 
But now the vision only shows, 
Sweet Carillons ! 
The mists that round the memory close, 
Sweet Carillons! t 


The peal has ceased—the spell is o’er, 
Sweet Carillons ! 

Again the whelming billows roar, 
Sweet Carillons! 

Embarked new regions to explore, 

No ’custom’d haven meet we more, 
Sweet Carillons! 

— Adieu, faint voices from the shore, 
Sweet Carillons! 

ADVENA. 
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Sunt quos curriculo———— Horace. 


How comfortable a house appears, 
viewed from the window of a stage- 
evach during a long journey! The 
mere circumstance of its having no 
other motion than that which is given 
to it in common with the terrestrial 
globe, is sufficient to constitute it a 
paradise. A dwelling that we should 
be ashamed of being seen approaching 
at any other time, is our envy and 
admiration from this cage of torture. 
The veriest pepper-box that ever took 
the bold name of“ Mount Prospect,” on 
the strength of an elevated garden-bed, 
and a view of the mail-coach road on 
days when the dust is not flying, 
appears to our eyes, as we whirl past 
it, a Borromean palace, and we heave 
a sigh, impregnated with the fumes of 
damp straw, a3 we admit the impossi- 
bility of our being transported to its 
retired and romantic retreat. 

Need I explain this? Need I tell 
what J suffer in a coach? My long 
nervous legs aching continually, and, 
besides, twitching convulsively every 
few moments, till I almost lose the 
guidance of reason, and feel alarmingly 
inclined to dash my knuckles into the 
face of the wretch opposite to me, who 
snores with horrid tranquillity under a 
red night cap, wholly unconcerned at 
my agonies :—my eyes smarting with 
dust and fatigue, and offended, besides, 
-at every stage with the apparitions of 
the coachman and guard, the one with 
his scarlet coat and face, looking as if 
he would burn the box as soon as he 
mounted, and the other the picture of 
unconcern, vulgarity, and good humour, 
all daggers to my soul in my present 
situation : dreading, too, lest anything 
should occur to stop the vehicle even 
for an instant, from my experience of 
the sensations which overwhelm me 
at such a moment—a bewildering con- 
tinuation of the motion—a supernatural 
feeling of enlargement all over, as 
though every limb were swelling 


beyond the usual dimensions of hu- 
manity—a tingling sensitiveness at 
every pore—all this, most resembling, 
as | should think, the hideous day- 
dream of an opium eater, naturally 
causes me to dread the slightest altera- 
tion in that state of things which has, 
by its continuance, brought about in 
me a sort of morbid reconciliation with 
torture. The bed of Procrustes can- 
not have been half as complicated a 
piece of infernal mechanism as a mo- 
dern stage coach to a nervous author 
of six feet high. A cage prison of 
Louis XI—one of his jillettes, as they 
were jocularly termed—comes nearest 
to it in size and structure ; but then, 
luckily for his prisoners, the arch-fiend 
never put it into that monarch’s head 
to place the dungeon upon wheels, and, 
consequently, the Cardinal Balue could 
have had no idea of the sufferings of an 
“inside passenger” at the present day. 

I had been travelling all night in the 
dark of last moon, when a cold damp 
easterly air was working its meee way 
across the country, shedding its freight 
of coughs and catarrhs over the habi- 
tations of men, and shutting up coach 
windows upon suffocating travellers 
like myself. Our journey lay in the 
direction of the metropolis, from west 
to east, and, consequently, right in the 
teeth of the blast. Our inside pas- 
sengers were, including myself, three 
in number, until about the middle of 
the night, when the door was opened, 
and a man, apparently of large sta- 
ture, was admitted, and succeeded in 
getting into his place opposite me 
with some difficulty—at least, so I 
conjectured, for it was quite dark. 
My two previous companions, a man 
and a woman from the silent north, 
soon gave notice audibly enoug 
that they had resumed their slum- 
bers, and our new arrival spoke not, 
probably from the fear of awakening 
them. 











16 Hints from High 
I never sleep in acoach. If I do, 
consciousness is at my ear all the 
while, and tells me that I still am 
suffering. Now, however, I was wide 
awake; and my bursting head, in- 
capable of being directed in a train of 
thought, began, after some time, to 
busy itself in spite of me in conjectur- 
ing the face that filled the black void 
opposite me—-that, I mean, of the 
latest arrival among us. The idea 
that there is an unexplored human 
countenance within three feet of one, 
is certainly a great spur to imagination. 
There it is—mild, meagre, and melan- 
choly, or rosy, rubicund, and rollick- 
ing; long and sallow, or short and 
shrivelled ; hideous with deformity, or 
glorious with beauty ; grinning towards 
you with curiosity corresponding with 
your own, or thrown back with philo- 
sophical dignity: whatever it be, or 
whether it be remote from all these or 
not, there it is, undiscovered as futu- 
rity—real as fate. The mind is forced 
into conjecture—a thousand wild ideas 
spring up into it, and push each other 
forward, until the whole brain is 
crowded with extraordinary and incon- 
gruous combinations. Victor Hugo 
describes a piece of grotesque sculp- 
ture as a petrified nightmare. 1 wish 
I could realize—petrify—immortalize, 
if you will—upon paper, some of the 
nightmare apparitions that haunted 
my head then, for they would astound 
even that phantom-loving novelist him- 
self by their variety and uncouthness. 
As faucy began to weave for imagina- 
tion the garb of reality, I thought I 
could distinguish something through 
the gloom. The head came out upon 
the dark ground. There was nothing 
remarkable about it at first. I dis- 
cerned the grand outline of a thin, 
pensive physiognomy, with large dark 
eyes, a long nose, and a wide thin- 
lipped mouth, rather curled downward 
at the corners, as in grief or suffering. 
The features were large, no doubt, but 
what of that? I had seen many large 
faces in my day, and always preferred 
the fault being on this side. Still the 
features were large, very large; and I 
could not help experiencing a curdling 
of my blood as their dimensions seemed 
to grow every moment on me. I 
knew not whether the face was ap- 
— me or not, but they grew 

rger. I saw, and did not: much 
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like this unaccountable expansion. As 
I continued to look, with a view to 
getting rid of my apprehensions, the 
mouth suddenly rose at the corners, 
and took a Gutt upwards, exactly cor- 
responding to that which it had pre- 
viously had in a downward position. 
This was again unaccountable. I 
could not recencile the ludicrous twist 
up with the mournful expression of the 
eyes ; and, besides, the conformation 
of the whole face seemed to argue the 
physical impossibility of the feature 
arranging itself in that direction. But 
my surprise was soon to be given a 
fresh direction. Up went the nose 
with a twitch, and down went one eye- 
brow against it, till the hairs nearly 
mingled with its point, and both began 
to twitch and twirl like a hog’s snout, 
as if the hideous metamorphosis were 
affected hy some comical idea, and 
indulged itself in unnatural cachin- 
nation. This was alarming. Pre- 
sently the image began to wax fainter, 
as if it drew behind the curtain of 
night again. Again it came forward, 
like a character dressed in a new mask 
to keep up the shadowy drama. This 
scene represented an old, drivelling 
physiognomy, with blabber lip and 
bleared eye, the seventh age of Shak- 
speare, “sans everything” that could 
denote mental or bodily power. The 
poor old creature was palsied all over, 
and the head fell about with the coach, 
as if it had lost all power over itself, 
and was merely held on by the neck, 
instead of being held up. This was 
more horrible than the last, and I 
dreaded the instant death of my fellow- 
traveller. Long time did I gaze fear- 
fully on his impotence, and then either 
he receded into darkness, like the pre- 
ceding vision, or Z closed my eyes, 
When I looked again, I could scarcely 
believe them. The face this time was 
very faint, but I could discern its 
colour,—a hue, in comparison with 
which the paleness of a corpse is the 
flush of health. It was white,—not 
flesh-white—not the lily hue of the 
most alabaster beauty of our unsunned 
north—-but absolutely, literally, white— 
white like the freshly cut statue—white 
like the new-made shroud! Nor was 
this all: if ever I had eyes I could 
see then—the features were defective— 
mysteriously defective! There was a 
wide interminable fissure of a mouth— 
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a small unmeaning nose, it is true, but 
above them !—Polyphemus was fright- 
ful, we are told, and we can believe 
the tale; but at that moment I could 
have considered his contour of fea- 
tures divine! The lights, the orna- 
ments, the lovely and harmonious pair 
that form, united, the sou/ of the face 
were wanting / not, as in the Cyclop, 
thrust into an extra-natural union, but 
wanting altogether !—as in the blind ? 
No—not a vestige was there to prove 
that the Creator had ever designed the 
admission of a ray into that head— 
not a portal, even though closed from 
birth, for the day, the king of glory, to 
come in! A smooth surface, without 
projection or hollow, without brow or 
lid, ran sheer down from the forehead 
to the cheek, and yet a kind of sight- 
less stare emanated from the whole 
head, as if the mass were lit up with 
microscopic vision, and an hundred 
minute eyes were busy upon me in 
undefined scrutiny. We are ap- 
pulled sometimes by the glare of the 
unindented eye-ball of a bust ; a skull 
eyes us as we draw towards it, each 
rendered more frightful by the absence 
of what constitutes life and nature; 
how much more dreadful, then, this 
widening of the zulph, this more inex- 
plicable eccentricity from the laws of 
nature ! 

The eyeless visage moved up and 
down occasionally with a slow motion. 
We were travelling in a deep road, 
between trees, and the rumbling of 
the wheels on the stony causeway 
sounded hollow in the silence of the 
night. A mortal freezing came upon 
me—a, fear, which nothing real, nothing 
to be accounted for, could have pro- 
duced, and which the bravest has to 
confess he has experienced when the 
reason is bafiied, and nature turns 
darkly out of her accustomed course. 
It is vain to say, classically, that I 
was astonished—that my hair stood 
on end—that my tongue clove to the 
roof of my mouth. Every peasant 
passing a church-yard has felt the same 
effects produced upon him. Every 
human being has felt them when he 
has heard a sudden unaccountable 
noise in the middle of a dark night. 
I was frightened, | honestly confess ; 
and would you, reader, clad though 
you may be in the trappings of war, 
or in the still more invulnerable ar- 
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mour of a good conscience, would 
you, I say, have felt otherwise under 
the same circumstances ? 

We emerged trom the hollow way 
and the covert of trees just as the first 
wave of morning broke upon the shore 
of the eustern horizon. A stream of 
light entered the coach and my mind 
at once; and, as all supernatural 
appearances are said to have an aver- 
sion to day, my spectral head fled the 
first glance of Aurora; and what do 
you suppose it left behind? Not a 
cloud of sulphur, not even the smell 
of burning, but—a white nightcap! 
The gentleman opposite to me was 
asleep, and as his head hung forward, 
the ¢op of the nightcap was presented 
to me, the fold at the border having 
been the mouth of my apparition, and 
the tassel its nose / 

We drove on, and I “registered a 
vow” against believing my own eyes for 
the future, at least in the dark. Morn- 
ing was lost in day, and as we ap- 
proached the metropolis, we seemed 
to fly rather than travel, the road being 
smooth, the horses high-bred, and my 
companion—the eyeless apparition, he 
of the white nightcap—being so charm- 
ing, so fascinating in his conversation, 
that the stages and hours flew past as 
if on wings. 

Man began at length visibly to in- 
trude upon nature, and oust her from 
her solitary domain more apparently at 
every mile. As we approached the 
citadel of population, her outworks 
became visible, trenching, and squaring, 
and dividing, with numerous intersec- 
tions, what had been originally green, 
and sweeping, and open. 

“I never can approach a great 
town,” said the exorcised spectre, as 
these symptoms became every moment 
more manifest, “without feeling my 
mind cramped, and squeezed, and 
clipped out of its natural freedom, 
like one of these pieces of vegetable 
masonry midway between wall and 
hawthorn, that skirt the road as we 
pass, and take the name of hedges.” 

“] presume you are a dweller in the 
fields by choice as well as fortune,” 
said I, casting a glance at his sunburnt 
features. 

I have not described his appearance. 
He was a large, plainly dressed man, 
with some degree of rusticity about 
his garb, or rather his manner of wear- 
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ing it, which would shock to the very 
soul that tribe of beings which conti- 
nually throng our streets, and obtrude 
themselves upon us from the simple 
circumstance of those streets being 
their world. His physiognomy was 
not particularly interesting. It was 
healthy and heavy looking, sunburnt 
and sedate ; a northern height of cheek 
bone seemed to intrude upon and 
squeeze upwards the lower eyelid, so 
as to give to the eye, small and pierc- 
ing in itself, somewhat of a comical 
expression, that ill accorded with the 
rest of the features. The traveller's 
age was past the middle sands of life, 
as was attested by the colour and pau- 
city of his hairs. 

“For some time I have been by 
choice a ‘dweller in the plain,” said 
he, “though the city was my home as 
long as I was not able to follow the 
bent of my own inclination. That 
always led me into the country, and 
caused my imagination to work me 
a fairy landscape, even in the most 
smoky three-pair of a smoky metropo- 
lis. My mind was constantly out of 
town, in fact, and hence my friends 
used sometimes to tell me that I was 
an absent man.” 

“One can understand the country 
as well as admire it, without being 
familiar with it,” I observed. 

“Yes; but it is not so much for 
country scenes that one sighs in a 
town ; it is for that originality of cha- 
racter, which has space to develop 
itself only where man is not crushed 
against man, as in cities. The ash and 
the oak, while they stand close in the 
crowd of the unthinned plantation, 
spring alike, and without variety, in 
one long unmeaning shoot from the 
earth to the general struggle for light 
on high. It is in the wide and breeze- 
swept meadow that the characteristic 
gracefulness of the one, and the strength 
of the other are developed to the eye 
in happy contrast.” 

“But may it not happen, on the 
other hand, that the collision of intel- 
lect, or, at least, the intercourse of life, 
as it certainly excites feeling, specula- 
tion, and opinion, shall hence strike 
out new ‘varieties of character by a 
sort of grafting operation ?” 

“No doubt there may be varieties 
produced, but the very term implies 
the absence of originality. This gene- 
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rates and grows alone ; it is injured 
by approximating to any thing differing 
from itself. The moment it feels that 
it is singular, it begins to lose its 
essence ; and for this reason I retire 
to the most unfrequented nooks to 
look for the broad lines that constitute 
character.” 

“ And yet the great subjects of deli- 
neation,” said I, “are taken in crowds. 
The sketches and portraits that most 
interest us, are those whose originals 
have been found in the court, the 
camp, or the mart.” 

“‘l'rue; but where has the science 
that lent to the artist his master-touch 
been acquired? Not in the hollow 
formalities or the busy clamour of 
mixed life; but where the passions 
and the feelings that stir alike in all 
have been more naturally and strik- 
ingly developed, away in the remote 
dwellings of rusticity, the mine where 
all those gems are found in the rough, 
which are afterwards merely given an 
uninteresting resemblance of form by 
attrition. But what have we here ? 
Oh, I fancy I remember it—the gate, 
I believe, to the Military-road.” 

We were now, in fact, in sight of 
Dublin. 

Dublin! How much of my world is 
contained beneath thy smoky mantle! 
The metropolis—the pride of my coun- 
try! the home of my manhood! the 
theatre on which the drama of my life 
has been hitherto acted, and where its 
final scene is probably destined to 
close! Ancient, vast, noble, yet misera- 
ble city ! how hast thou been wounded 
by those who would be held thine own 
familiar friends! yet have thy shoots been 
strong and magnificent in spite of them 
all, and thou hast grasped the country 
year after year within thy circuit, and 
still art silently drawing in field after 
field in thy stony embrace, and even 
thrusting chy giant shoulders, like the 
Baian walls of old, forth into the 
primeval depths of ocean! Shrine-.of 
superstition, yet altar of much holiness! 
unknown to thousands who talk of 
thee, and would crush thee down to 
the iron standard of their own igno- 
rance! Huge, neglected diadem of the 
West! thou art worthy of more than 
thy rulers have done for thee, and 
more, far more, than thy self-called 
Jriends have designed for thee ! 

The setting of this great jewel is 
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worthy of the now triple crown, and 
the royal head that bears it. A 
long, sunny slope from the north 
sinks into a deep blue bay, and rises 
again in great masses of granite, 
which at length swell up into the 
mountains of Dublin and Wicklow. 
In the recess, where this bay contracts 
into a river, was the plain destined to 
bear the proud weight of the capital 
of Erin. There it has risen with its 
hundred palaces of its own _pri- 
mary rock, and has spread itself away 
north and south, and east and west, 
up the river, and along the margin of 
the bay, and out to the mountain foot, 
till the construction of Art has filled 
the whole stretch of Nature’s amphi- 
theatre. 

Ascend yon pillar, and look with 
Nelson over the scene. 

At first the eye is bewildered, and 
nothing is discernible but a vast “ crys- 
tallization” of roofs, stretching away 
beneath on every side into mist. 
Presently some features come out, 
and you become aware that you are 
fixed in the line of a long, open 
plain, which from its dimensions you 
ean hardly believe to be a street, so 
vast appears its breadth, and so in- 
terminable its length. Innumerable 
spots are moving backwards and 
forwards along its length, which, from 
your height, more resemble ants in 
one of their beaten paths, than 
human beings—yet such they are. 
They are the busy population of the 
north and south divisions of the town 
changing sides, whether for business or 
pleasure, and meeting beneath your feet 
in the great thoroughfare of Sackville- 
street. Immediately under you this 
street appears flanked on its western 
side by a great building, of which 
you can but discern the general plan, 
and a row of colossal pillars, fivedlines. 
ened, as you overlook them, into the 
appearance of ballustrades. From 
within its spacious court the noise of 
wheels ascends, and you observe men 
and carriages passing swiftly into and 
out of it. This is our Post-office, the 
heart, as it may be justly termed, of 
Ireland, whence the stream of intelli- 
gence and information is thrown, as by 
a daily throb, to its remotest extremi- 
ties, and to which it returns again, to be 
again poured forth in continual pulses. 
The great street in this view may be 
considered the aorta, and the thou- 
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sand channels you see as you look 
around, the arteries and veins of the 
great body. 

Raise your eyes, and stretch them 
further over this great architectural sea, 
that looks, as does the mer de glace, to 
have been petrified as it was raging under 
the influence of a whirlwind—the illu- 
sion, too, taking strength from the long 
line of masts that rise at no great dis- 
tance, stretching past a — dome that 
may be imagined a gigantic light-house. 
Various objects rise like islands out of 
the mass; some abrupt and lofty, 
others scarcely raised above its sur- 
face. The line of shipping approaches 
the southern extremity of the great 
street, where it contracts into a nar- 
rower space, and marks the course of 
the small river that manages to insinu- 
ate itself through the encroaching piles 
of masonry, and at last escape, as if half 
ashamed, intoocean. This paltry stream, 
over which Sackville-street seems to 
stride, by Carlisle-bridge, to meet the 
majestic edifices of Westmorland-street 
beyond, however insignificant may beits 
appearance in the grandeur of the city, 
bears, like many a country gentleman 
under similar circumstances, a very 
different character and aspect while it 
remains in its own sphere, and continues 
a plain, honest mountain torrent. But 
a few miles off the Anna Liffey pours a 
dark and free tide through romantic 
dells and dingles, and leaps from rock 
to rock, the lord of the ascendant—the 
grand feature of the landscape—im- 
petuous—almost resistless. Here, like 
the transplanted rustic, it is contami- 
nated and paltry, and mars the fair 
proportions of the scene. 

Of the numerous islands beyond this 
bar, as I may call it, where the wave 
seemsto break suddenly and angrily ina 
direction from east to west, some arrest 
the eye sooner than others, as more 
primitive in their appearance and more 
closely congregated together, forming 
a remarkable cluster in the distance. 
Here you have the original formation— 
the city, marked by her close parishes 
and numerously sowed public and pic- 
turesque buildings. A long ridge, 
running from the west, is crowned 
with an edifice, apparently of varying 
antiquity, which takes the general 
form of a double /agoon, or coral 
island, as we find them described by 
modern voyagers. Over its eastern 
extremity your eye at once rests upon 
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a mighty tower of gigantic proportions 
and chivalrous form, swelling up, like 
a huge cliff, from the humble sea-level 
of the surrounding edifices. This is 
the citadel of the fortress—the Castle 
of Dublin, and the cliff, worked by 
the hands of man, is the Birmingham 
Tower, where the archives of the land 
are deposited, as in an ark of strength. 
Within this castle dwells the represen- 
tative of Majesty with us, and here 
are the great offices, the Secretary’s— 
Treasurer's, of Ireland, congregated be- 
neath the shadow of that mighty keep. 
Alas! it is still a castle, guarded and 
garrisoned, wherein the King’s Deputy 
must dwell in this land ;—but no more 
of this ; and turn your eyes to an 
antique square tower, rude as a basaltic 
column, massive as the shoulders of 
Atlas, which stands upon the hither side 
of the ridge, and slopes away in a stern 
abutted battlement along its sweep. 
This is a monument of the religion or 
superstition of our ancestors, the great 
cathedral within the walls of the city. 
As you enter the low-browed Saracenic 
arch, that seems crushed by the weight 
of the superincumbent pile, you open 
upon irregular and leaning rows of 
pillars, stooping beneath their own 
richness of workmanship and the ripen- 
ing of centuries. ‘The tombs of Strong- 
bow and many a lordly baron of old 
glimmer in the undefined shade of the 
arches, Such is still Christ Church, 
in spite of all modern alterations. 
Look still onward—you observe a tall 
spire, relieved against the mountain. 
Here is the shrine of the patron saint 
of Erin, the great cathedral without 
the walls. Under the shadow which 
that spire and the tower on which it 
rests cast, as a gnomon, in the circuit 
of the summer’s day, run the roofs of 
St. Patrick’s. And in their more per- 
petual and gloomy shade for ever 
stand its mighty arches, bestriding as in 
triumph the dust of the more mighty 
om of by-gone times, and hung with 
the empty honours of the blazoned 
banners, that, cobwebbed and decay- 
ing, flap in the eddies of the aisles 
over departed greatness and glory. 
On the solemn days of accustomed 
service, it is true, this old remnant of 
Gothic ages is roused up from its slum- 
ber by the voice of multitudes in 
prayer, and by the pealings of har- 
mony, such as may be supposed to 
swell around the throne on high ; but 
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then these celestial sounds soon cease— 
the multitudes depart—the crazy doors 
are locked behind the last loiterer—— 
and all is death again. Night and day 
the banner still hangs, and the helmet 
grins, and the trophied tomb trickles 
with grave-damps, and the Fitzgerald, 
and the Boyle, and the St. Leger sleep 
their long sleep, and the long line of 
Deans occupy their places undisturbed, 
only lowered from their stalls; and 
Swift and his Stella for ever repose 
near each other, but not together, and 
the echoes are strangely loud, for soli- 
tude has resumed her silent sway. 
Such is the building that lies in the 
shadow of yonder spire. Were you 
mounted upon it, and looking down 
upon its neighbourhood, you would 
fancy yourself thrown back centuries 
against the current of time and civiliza- 
tion. Misery, barbarity, and desolation 
are beneath you—lanes, narrow, crook- 
ed and filthy—houses crushed together 
to suffocation—all crumbling and de- 
cayed—hideous and disgusting—a city 
in ruins—a population in beggary! 
Such regions, alas! are to be found of 
greater or less extent in every great 
town; and on the heart of that would 
you look from St. Patrick's spire. 

But let us continue our survey. 
Turning with the sun, we knock our 
noses against a huge post that has 
thrust itself up over everything into 
the air, like the first sprout of some 
overgrown hyacinth, and threatening 
destruction to the first Albatross that 
takes its slumbering flight over Dublin. 
The Wellington Obstacle! It seems to 
have been placed there—in the noble 
park that it disfigures—from no earthly 
recommendation it possesses but weight 
—perhaps to make an impression— 
there may be a great seal beneath 
it; and were it but lifted off we 
might find the hero of Waterloo 
stamped the conqueror of the world! 
The park in which it stands, and 
which in that place rises in such bold 
undulations from the river, that the 
weight might be imagined to have 
been placed on the summit of the 
brow, to keep it from swelling’ into 
a mountain, is indeed a royal one. 
All the varieties of scenery, from the 
rural to the romantic—hill and dale, 
trees and water, field and forest—all 
are contained within its wide circuit. A 
plain large enough for thousands of 
valiant men to assemble and go 
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through the semblance of a battle, and 
sufficiently retired for wo to meet in 
more real and deadly conflict, is here 
traversed, during the absence of man, 
by hundreds of lordly stags, who retire, 
on their intrusion, into more remote 
haunts, and turn and view them from 
afar. 

This princely park adjoins the city— 
but where? Let the Londoner ima- 

ine Kensington Gardens lifted up 

from before his eyes, and laid down 
between Whitechapel and Limehouse, 
and he can then understand how ac- 
cessible these vast metropolitan dungs 
are for our Dublin consumptions. 

Now draw your eyes in a direction 
nearer to where you stand, and along 
the direction of the aforesaid river, or 
rather stream, and you will observe a 
fern dome, half grey, half green, 
close upon its banks, and almost hid in 
its exhalations. Often has the unfortu- 
nate young jurisconsult, as he has crept 
beneath its massive pile, fe/t its pres- 
sure, as if it were crushing under its 
enormous weight his hopes, his heart, 
and his happiness. The roar of hun- 
dreds of voices, repeated a thousand 
times by the never silent echoes of the 
circular hall of the Courts of Justice, 
has struck upon his ear with bewilder- 
ing power, and he has looked up to 
the cumbrous mass above him, and 
towards the pillars at either side of 
him, and wished for one despairing 
moment that he were a Sampson. Such, 
at times, are the feelings of the youth 
of extended information and ardent 
imagination, when, arrived from the 
obscurity of his desk and his closet in 
London, he finds, within this hall, 
that success does not always at once 
follow assiduity, and that he has 
failed of obtaining that place which 
he had anticipated for himself with the 
sanguine warmth of youth. But they 
do not last long; and a few years 
alters his outward demeanour and his 
inward sentiments so as that the des- 
pairing neophyte is scarcely to be re- 
cognised in the staid, plodding, some- 
what consequential barrister, just get- 
ting into practice. Only look at the 
swarms of pinched-faced men in black 
coats !—But were you to go on to 
examine that hall, attorneys and all, 
you would, in all probability, be too 


* I fear that King William e not visible to Nelson. 
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much fatigued to take the more general 
survey I have designed for you. 

One sweep of the eye against the 
sun, and I permit you to descend. 
Can you discern* something that looks 
from this like Death on the pale horse, 
riding away from some extensive build- 
ings? That is our great and good 
King William, of glorious memory, 
turning his back, like a rude old sol- 
dier as he was, upon the seat of learn- 
ing, and making the best of his way, 
apparently at a good round trot, to the 
Castle, a habitation much more con- 
genial to his taste. He has turned 
away, however, from one of the grand- 
est coup d’wils that any city has ever 
presented—a scene unrivalled, in point 
of architectural beauty, by any one 
prospect in the most magnificent region 
ofthe earth. The Bank andthe College 
stand there together. It is vain to 
describe them—I have seen them in 
the glow of a setting sun, and I have 
seen them—Oh glorious sight !—as the 
pillars of Hercules appeared to the 
poet, 


* Alike beheld beneath pale Hecat’s beam,” 


and I know what they are too well to 
attempt their description. All you 
can descry now, from where you stand, 
are, the now closed portico of the en- 
trance to the House of Lords in the 
Bank on the one side, and the gloomy 
and irregular flank of the College on 
the other, stretching on, till it ter- 
minates in one long uniform row of 
buildings, displaying a homeliness of 
architecture, and a barring of windows, 
which would bespeak the edifice rather 
a prison or a mad-house, than anything 
forming a part of, and designed for the 
same use with, the magnificent neigh- 
bour and rival of the Bank. You can, 
however, see among the numerous 
green places wherewith the prospect 
abounds, seeming like Oases in the 
desert, its spacious park, showing its 
tufted trees and its fresh grass, wherein, 
as in a grove of Academus, the youth 
of our land “seek truth” in the various 
exercises of hand-buall, rackets, cricket, 
putting the stone, &e. You can also 
discern a long row of ballustrades, like 
an army in line, resting their right 
flank upon the park, and seeming to 
commemorate in this resemblance, the 
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origin of the superb Library below.* 
As you enter its magnificent gallery at 
one extremity, you are struck with 
something resembling awe. You have 
just left the bustle and turmoil of 
Dublin, and you feel like a person 
checked in a flow of reckless gaiety, 
by some soft overpowering recollec- 
tion that throws the mind for a moment 
back upon itself and its solitude. There 
is a hushed whisper rising along its 
vast length, more affecting than silence. 
The tread is subdued on soft mats, 
and here and there a student is ob- 
served, in the garb of his degree, 
stealing across with a book under his 
arm, or poring over some volume at the 
long table. A receding line of marble 
busts—the benefactors or ornaments 
of the University — stretches along, 
at either side, into the perspective. 
As you turn to the northern windows, 
a silent square court meets your eye, 
and as well as the summer glare of the 
sun will allow you to look out at those 
facing the south, a leafy garden is dis- 
cernible. It is not till you have been 
some time in this abode of the con- 
centrated learning of all ages, this 
conclave of literature, where the sages 
of ancient and modern times crowd, 
row above row, as in a vast theatre, 
and look forth, eloquent in their 
speechlessness—that a distant roar be- 
comes audible, and you begin to recol- 
lect that you are in the midst of a 
great city. 

But we must descend together from 
the clouds, in more senses than one. I 
would gladly have bade you turnabout— 
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though no longer to have Nelson for a 
fellow-observer—and survey the nor- 
thern termination of the great arena of 
Sackville-street, a tower, swelled out 
of all proportion, that looks as though 
it were enciente, and labouring like 
many a matron “in like predicament,” 
to obtain admission into the neighbour- 
ing hospital. I would have bade you 
turn once more, and brought your 
vision down the great artery that 
throws the current of life eastward and 
westward through the city, and guided 
it to the spots stained with the blood 
of Lord Edward Fitzgerald and Lord 
Kilwarden ; and I would have called 
upon 7 to notice the evident direc- 
tion of the tide of population, evinced 
by the ruin and desertion on the 
western shore of this sea, and the al- 
most visible pouring on of its flood of 
masonry upon the eastern side, creeping, 
as it does, street after street, in parallel 
lines, like the advance of ocean over 
the ribs of a sandy beach. But as it 
is, you have seen Dublin. Have you 
heard it? To the ear, too, it rivals 
the ocean, as it does to the eye. The 
ceaseless roar of commerce rises like a 
deep bass from the agitated mass—the 
hum of business—and the winged buzz 
of pleasure—and the roar of furnaces— 
and the stroke of labour—and the toll- 
ing of bells—and the rattling of wheels 
—all take their part in this great con- 
cert, and mingle to the ear in one 
dull, but not inharmonious chord, that 
day after day swells and sinks again 
from the vibrating mass of the metro- 
polis of Ireland.+ 


* «In the year 1603, the Spanish troops were defeated by the English at Kinsale, 








and her Majesty's army, to commemorate their victory, subscribed the sum of 18007. 
from the arrears of their pay, to establish in the University of Dublin a public 
library. The private collection of Ussher, consisting of 10,000 volumes, with many 
MSS. of great value, was the first donation of moment which the library received ; 
and for this also literature is indebted to the English army. The officers and soldiers 
of the army then in Ireland, (soon after 1655,) wishing to emulate those of Elizabeth, 
purchased the whole library for the sum of 22,000/., together with all the Archbishop’s 
manuscripts, and a choice, though not numerous, collection of ancient coins, for the 
purpose of presenting them to the College.”—Dublin University Calendar for 1833, 
pp- 187, 188. 

+ Many of my readers will, no doubt, recognise my model in this description. To 
those who are not acquainted with it, I beg to confess that I do not claim originality 
in my style; although; in justice to myself, I must assert that I have, as far as I 
know, borrowed but few ideas or expressions from the author to whom I allude. His 
style appears peculiarly adapted to such a subject, however faulty it may be considered 
in other respects ; and I felt inclined, from the latitude it gave me, to have enlarged still 
more in my description for the entertainment of my transmarine friends. T-hope at 
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My fit of national enthusiasm has 
now lasted too long ; and I beg of the 
reader to fancy me once more inside 
the coach with my new acquaintance, 
and just stopped at 's hotel, in 
Dawson-street. 

I had by this time become so fasci- 
nated by the conversation and manner 
of my fellow-traveller, that I dreaded 
the moment of arrival at our destina- 
tion—a matter of some surprise, no 
doubt, to those who recollect the miser- 
able catalogue of my sufferings with 
which I set out; and so far did this 
feeling carry me, that I insisted, stranger 
as he was, that he should stop at my 
hotel, and take share of my dinner. 
He refused for some time, and then 
assented with a smile. We alighted 
together, amidst the bustle of waiters 
and carmen, and then I perceived, for 
the first time, that he was lame. I 
handed him out with great care, and 
after having retired for some time to 
shake off the dust, we found ourselves 
at last ensconced in a comfortable par- 
lour, with a waiter, napkin in hand, at 
our elbow, and a bowl of soup smok- 
ing before us. 

We both did tolerable justice to our 
dinner ; and the moments passed so 
rapidly, that at ten o’clock we still 
found ourselves in conversation, dis- 
cussing various points of literature 
and politics, on all of which my guest 
displayed a deep and shrewd discern- 
ment, which was rendered yet more 
forcible by the homely and original 
garb in which his thoughts and senti- 
ments were dressed. His native Scotch 
sagacity was applied to every subject, 
and there was something in the twinkle 
of his eye that gave an almost irresist- 
ible power to his comicality. He 
appeared tobe one who was content with 
expressing what he thought as he best 
could, without the slightest attempt at 
ambitious display. He had met many 
men of celebrity, and related some 
characteristic anecdote of each, which 
set the person as completely before 
my eyes as if he had made one at our 
table. I was not long in perceiving 
that his disposition was good, and his 
character amiable ; for as soon as the 
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first effect of each of his anecdotes had 
gone off, I did not fail to discern some 
moral—some wholesome lesson to be 
drawn from the story, and which he 
inculcated in this agreeable and useful 
way. At the same time, there was a 
something of command about him, a 
mysterious superiority and inscrutable- 
ness, that checked my tongue, as I was 
a thousand times on the point of put- 
ting some leading questions to him 
about himself, with a view to satisfying 
my curiosity as to his name and history. 

Surely such a man must be known, 
thought I, and yet he may leave me 
tonight very much in the predicament 
of the curious traveller, after he beheld 
the “disk” of the “stout gentleman” 
eclipsed for ever by the door of the 
stage-coach. 

The conversation at length turned 
upon ballads and songs, and here, as 
upon every other subject, he seemed to 
be quite athome. He spoke of various 
collections of this nature, and freely 
criticised their merits ; explaining, as he 
went along, the qualifications requisite 
to the attainment of celebrity in this 
popular line, and accounting for the 
failure or success of the various lyrical 
poets of England. 

“ By the bye,” said I, “not an hun- 
dred yards from this house, at this 
moment, dwells a competitor for public 
favour in this line.” 

“Whom do you allude to? You 
have not many resident Horaces, I 
believe.” 

“ Nay, this is of the sex of the Holian 
maid, bearing the same resemblance to 
her that Cynthia does to Sol, and more 
than making up in purity what she wants 
in fire. I speak of Mrs. Hemans.” 

“ Ah! Mrs. Hemans—what has she 
been doing ?” 

“ Why, collecting her songs, and 
publishing them here, with some origi- 
nal pieces.” 

“ Here! that is a novelty.” 

“ Yes—but I hope and trust it may 
not long continue to be thought so.” 

“ Yon are an enthusiastic Hibernian, 
I plainly perceive. Now first tell me 
how they are brought out.” 

“Very respectably, I assure you; 





a future period to be able to give a somewhat similar view of Dublin as it was some 
centuries ago, which may, perhaps, be as great a novelty to some of its present 


inhabitants. 
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and much to the credit of Mr. Curry, 
who undertook the task.” 

“ Now for the songs themselves—I 
have heard several of them sung, and 
loved the mystic melancholy that ran 
through them ; but how do they read?” 

“You shall judge for yourself: I 
happen to have the book in a corner of 
my portmanteau up stairs, and I should 
wish much to have your opinion re- 
specting them. I shall not be an instant 
in fetching it down.” 

Accordingly 1 went up to my apart- 
ment for the volume, and when I re- 
entered our parlour, he said : 

“ But what induced Mrs. Hemans to 
publish this work of her’s here? Does 
she reside here ?” 

“ Wholly—though I am inclined to 
ascribe her choice to better motives 
than merely the circumstance of her 
being on the spot. However this may 
be, here is the book.” 

“Let me see—‘ The Rhine Song’— 
I suppose we may take this as a fair 
specimen of the whole. What does 
she say about it? ‘JZ wish you could 
have heard > hem—hem—” and he 
read the rest of the introductory para- 
graph to himself, smiling. 

“But what do you think of the 
song ?” 

“I think it extremely difficult, at 
all times, to write a national song, 
especially of a foreign nation; and 
here, there were besides already written 
such glorious lines on the very same 
theme, that there was hardihood in 
treading the ground, or rather ¢aking to 
the water again.” 

“I think I can point out to you 
what will please you,” said I, perceiv- 
ing that he was not satisfied with the 
song, though he seemed unwilling to 
say so openly,—and taking the book 
out of his hands, I turned to ‘ The 
Burial of William the Conqueror. He 
took it from me again, and, after a 
glance at the first stanza, he read the 
following lines in a deep monotonous 
tone, which gave them their full 
effect :-— 





Lowly upon his bier 
The royal Conqueror lay ; 
Baron and chief stood near, 
Silent in war-array. 


Down the long minster’s aisle 
Crowds mutely gazing stream'd, 
Altar and tomb the while 
Through mists of incense gleamed 
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And by the torch’s blaze 
‘The stately priest had said 
High words of power and praise 
To the glory of the dead. 


They lowered him, with the sound 
Of requiems, to repose ; 

When from the throngs around 
A solemn voice arose :— 


** Forbear! forbear !”’ it cried, 
“ In the holiest name forbear ! 
He hath conquered regions wide, 
But he shall not slumber there! 


** By the violated hearth 

Which made way for yon proud shrine ; 
By the harvests which this earth 

Hath borne for me and mine ; 


** By the house e’en here o’erthrown, 
On my brethren’s native spot ; 

Hence! with his dark renown, 
Cumber our birth-place not! 


** Will my sire’s unransom’d field, 
O’er which your censers wave, 
To the buried spoiler yield 
Soft slumbers in the grave ? 


“ The tree before him fell, 
Which we cherish’d many a year, 
But its deep root yet shall swell, 
And heave against his bier. 


“ The land that I have tilled 
Hath yet its brooding breast 
With my home’s white ashes filled, 
And it shall not give him rest! 


“* Each pillar’s massy bed 

Hath been wet by weeping eyes— 
Away! bestow your dead 

Where no wrong against him cries."’ 


—Shame glowed on each dark face 
Of those proud and steel-girt men, 

And they bought with gold a place 
For their leader’s dust e’en then, 


A little earth for him 
Whose banner flew so far! 
And a peasant’s tale could dim 
The name, a nation’s star! 


One deep voice thus arose 

From a heart which wrongs had riven, 
Oh! who shall number those 

That were but heard in heaven ? 


“That is a vigorous and healthy 
composition,” he exclaimed, as he con- 
cluded, “and I would give much to have 
been the composer of that stanza— 


The tree before him fell, 
Which we cherished many a year ; 
But its deep root yet shall swell 
And heave against his bier. 
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Is the book all like this?” 

“ No, indeed,” said I, shaking my 
head, “there are many very mediocre 
productions to be found in it; so many 
as I fear more than to overweigh the 
good. Mrs. Hemans’s pen—like female 
eloquence in general—having been flat- 
tered at first, and let torun on, knows not 
now where to stop; and she, perhaps, 
believes by this time that anything 
from her is poetry, and must be ap- 
plauded. Then she has all the peri- 
odicals with their common-places. 
‘ Another gem of Felicia’s, says the 
Atheneum. ‘When we repeat the 
name of Mrs. Hemans to our readers,’ 
responds the Quarterly, ‘and inform 
them that she is again before them, we 
have done enough—she is certain of 
their applause.’ ‘Sweet Felicia! again 
warbling her native wood-notes wild, 
chirps the green old age of North. ‘A 
happy» calm, spiritual-looking little 
book,’ sighs the Record; and so on. 
Is this criticism of use to any body? 
Is it of use to Mrs. Hemans herself? 
Why not, then, boldly come forward, 
as a friend would in the cause of a 
friend, and tell her her faults as well as 
her beauties ¢” 

“ Why, my dear sir, one would think 
that you were going to review her 
yourself.” 

“TI wish I could convince her that I 
meant well, and 1 would do so to- 
morrow. But this is one of the failings 
of a popular author. Praise becomes 
as necessary to subsistence as vital air, 
and the discovery of a fault operates 
like a choke-damp.” 

“ Well—suppose you were to attack 
her—what are your charges ?” 

“ [ will tell you them, Sir. I charge 
her with echoing herself, (in the book 
before us,) through two-thirds of the 
volume. Her songs are purposely 
composed on the most vague and im- 
material subjects, in order to give her 
an opportunity of handling each in 
precisely the same way ; so much so, 
that you might put the headings, with 
a very few exceptions, into a bag, and 
after shaking and drawing them out, 
place them ope after another before 
the poems, and they would answer 
just as well as they donow. The sub- 
jects are immaterial ; but the style is 
yet more visionary and dream-like. 
Nothing but ‘dying sounds,’ and ‘tones,’ 
and ‘beams of light flung back, and 
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‘voices gone,’ are to be distinguished 
through the strain, which resembles 
the chords of an olian harp in 
its sweetness and indistinctness. Her 
poetry seems to me to resemble inar- 
ticulate singing, with all the power 
and feeling which the human throat 
is capable of producing, but wanting 
the added charm of the tongue—the 
words, which give to harmony articula- 
tion, and force music past the ear 
into the soul and the memory. Or, 
perhaps, it may more resemble a hymn 
coming upon our solitude, and tra- 
velling from a distanee, with its holy 
swell and cadence, where its words can- 
not reach. Then, Sir, (for I must go on 
with my charges,) she has enlarged her 
book, and spoiled many of her poems, 
with all the repeats required in adapt- 
ing them to music. As here— 


Be not like that lost lyre! 
Not like that lyre! 

—Be not like that lost flower! 
Not like that flower! 


And again— 


—Oh! J am like thy broken flower, 
Cherish’d too late, too late, 
My love! 
Cherish’d, alas! too late! 


And again— 


Wake my heart no more! 
No more! 


“ These, and an infinity of ‘away! 
away’s!’ and ‘I go! I go’s!’ are spread 
through the volume. Indeed, she 
seems so often on the point of ‘ going,’ 
in good earnest, that, when I first read 
her book I thought I should have found 
‘finis’ at the bottom of every page. I 
at last saw through the deception, and 
took it just as I do the auctioneer’s 
burthen, ‘going, going,’ which begins 
from the first display of his wares. 
Then, Sir, she takes a passage from a 
book, and enlarges upon it, spinning out 
an idea, which, by the way, you will 
generally find more happily expressed 
in the quotation, and running it so fine 
that you would almost think the grand 
rule of song-writing was the reverse of 
what it is, and that it was an object to 
rarify instead of condense. Look at 
the ‘ Books and Flowers; for instance. 
There is a beautiful passage of Madame 
Roland’s—what is thepoem? Scarcely 
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intelligible. We forget both ‘books 
and flowers’ before we are half through 
it ; and, like the Critic, we declare at 
last that ‘the interpreter is the hardest 
to be understood of the two!’ And 
then her ‘/ove-verses,” I continued to 
exclaim, raising my voice as I perceived 
a smile gathering on the face of my 
friend—* her love-verses, Sir! Wh 
she has made Sappho a Platonist !” 


He interrupted me with a loud laugh. 
“Why, I protest you are growing 
warm! Now, come round here, and 
look at these lines ;” and he moved 
over the book, into which he had been 
looking, towards me. 


I read to myself the following 
stanzas :— 


Love, Love! thou passionate in joy and woe! 
And canst thou hope for cloudless peace below— 
Here where bright things must die ; 
Oh, thou! that wildly worshipping, dost shed 
On the frail altar of a mortal head 
Gifts of infinity! 


Thou must be still a trembler, fearful Love ! 

Danger seems gathering from beneath, above, 
Still round thy precious things : 

Thy stately pine-tree, or thy gracious rose, 

In their sweet shade can yield thee no repose, 
Here, where the blight hath wings. 


And, as a flower with some fine sense imbued 
To shrink before the wind’s vicissitude, 

So in thy prescient breast 
Are lyre-strings quivering with prophetic thrill 
To the low footstep of each coming ill ; 

—Oh! canst Thou dream of rest ? 


“T allow, Sir,” said I, in a lower 
tone, the reading having cooled me a 
little, “that there is much beauty in 
these lines, and I wish I could find 
others to equal them. But you sup- 
pose that I was speaking at random. 
Will you explain to me the following 
‘Lyre and Flower ?” 


A lyre its plaintive sweetness pour’d 
Forth on the wild wind’s track ; 
The stormy wanderer jarr’d the chord, 
But gave no music back. 
Oh! child of song! 
Bear hence to heaven thy fire! 
What hop’st thou from the reckless throng ; 
Be not like that lost lyre! 
Not like that lyre! 


A flower its leaves and odours cast 
On a swift-rolling wave ; 

Th’ unheeding torrent darkly pass’d, 
And back no treasure gave. 


—Oh! heart of love! 
Waste not thy precious dower! 
Turn to thine only home above, 
Be not like that lost flower! 
Not like that flower! 


“ Well, Sir Critic, have you nearly 
done ?” asked my friend, with a most 
imperturbable face. 

“ Yes, Sir,” said I ;“but so thoroughly 
am I convinced of the justice and 
fairness of what I have said, that if 
the fair composer herself made a third 
at our table, or listened behind the 
curtain—nay, were the might of Gur- 
ney himself there, inkbottle, stenogra- 
phy, and all, to put me before the town 
tomorrow, word for word, I would not 
wish to alter or retract a single senti- 
ment or syllable F 

“ Well, Sir ?” 

“ Well, Sir! what do you mean by 
‘well, Sir 2” 

“Merely to know whether you will 
allow me to speak.” 

I felt confused, as I perceived that 
I had been monopolising the conversa- 
tion ; but I could not be angry with 
the man, his countenance was so be- 
nign, and his voice so gentle. “I 
really have to beg pardon,” I stam- 
mered; “but I wish Mrs. Hemans 
well, and I hate humbug, and but 
do, pray, let me hear what you think 
on the subject.” 

“ Well, Sir, I do not mean to differ 
with you in every particular, but 
merely to express my general disap- 
probation of a tirade of the nature of 
yours, wherein correctness of criti- 
cism is sacrificed to antithesis, and 
truth to temper. Your harshness is 
scarcely excused by your professions of 
friendship for the lady, who might with 
much justice exclaim, ‘ Heaven defend 
me from my friends!’ I have long 
been a sincere and ardent admirer of 
poetry such as this, where an additional 
charm is thrown around virtue, and 
our sympathies are enlisted on the side 
of our duty. Why, Sir, are you so 
ready to cavil? What is there to find 
fault with? A falling short of the 
standard of perfection? Who ever 
attained to it? Have we not herea 
noble stretch towards it? And, be- 
sides, criticism is disarmed at the out- 
set, for what is this volume modestly 
said tobe? Almost exclusively a co/- 
lection of songs previously published 
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separately. Why, Sir, are you not 
proud of your new muse, who has come 
to reside amongst you? Look at the 
female versifiers of the present day, 
and what rank does Mrs. Hemans bear 
among them? That of Diana among 
her nymphs—the moon among the 
lesser stars. No one, man or woman, 
understands the harmony of poetry 
like her; and recollect, that Cowley, 
Dryden, all those who excelled in this 
way, are still worshipped as the bene- 
factors of our language. Am J reckon- 
ing without my host, and unable to 
adduce examples of excellence in this 
volume? The cursory glance I have 
had over it is sufficient to supply me 
with material to bear me out. You 
have attacked her love—read this feel- 
ing address to a sister :— 


Sister! since I met thee last, 

O’er thy brow a change hath past, 
In the softness of thine eyes, 

Deep and still a shadow lies ; 

From thy voice there thrills a tone, 
Never to thy childhood known ; 
Thro’ thy soul a storm hath moved, 
—Gentle sister, thou hast loved! 


Yes! thy varying cheek hath caught 
Hues too bright from troubled thought ; 
Far along the wandering stream, 

Thou art followed by a dream ; 

In the woods and vallies lone 

Musie haunts thee not thine own ; 
Wherefore fall thy tears like rain ? 
Sister, thou hast loved in vain! 


Tell mé not the tale, my flower! 

On my bosom pour that shower ! 

Tell me not of kind thoughts wasted; 
Tell me not of young hopes blasted ; 
Wring not forth one burning word, 
Let thy heart no more be stirred! 
Home alone can give thee rest. 

— Weep, sweet sister, on my breast! 


You have censured her paucity of 
ideas—look at “the Water Lilies :” 


Come away, Elves! while the dew is sweet, 
Come to the dingles where fairies meet ; 

Know that the lilies have spread their bells 

O’er all the pools in our forest-dells ; 

Stilly and lightly their vases rest 

On the quivering sleep of the water’s breast, 
Catching the sunshine thro’ leaves that throw 
To their scented bosoms an emerald glow ; 

And a star from the depth of each pearly cup, 
A golden star unto heaven looks up, 

As if seeking its kindred where bright they lie, 
Set in the blue of the summer sky. 

—Come away! under arching boughs we'll float, 
Making those urns each a fairy boat ; 

We'llrow them with reeds o’er the fountains free, 
And a tall flag leaf shall our streamer be, 


And we'll send out wild music so sweet and low, 

It shall seem from the bright flower’s heart to 
flow, 

As if ’twere a breeze with a flute’s low sigh. 

Or water-drops trained into melody. 

—Come away! for the midsummer sun grows 
strong, 

And the life of the lily may not be long. 


Can there be lines more highly ex- 
pressive of the idea than these ?— 


I heard a song upon the wandering wind, 

A song of many tones—though one full soul 
Breathed through them allimploringly ; and made 
All nature as they passed, all quivering leaves 
And low responsive reeds and waters thrill, 

As with the consciousness of human prayer. 
—At times the passion-kindled melody 

Might seem to gush from Sappho’s fervent heart, 
Over the wild sea-wave ;—at times the strain 
Flowed with more plaintive sweetness, as if born 
Of Petrarch’s voice, beside the lone Vaucluse ; 
And sometimes, with its melancholy swell, 

A graver sound was mingled, a deep note 

Of Tasso’s holy lyre ;—yet still the tones 
Were of a suppliant ;—* Leave me not !’ was still 
The burden of their music ; and I knew 

The lay which Genius, in its loneliness, 

Its own still world amidst th’ o’erpeopled world, 
Hath ever breathed to Love. 


Read, too, these stanzas from one of 
the “Songs of Captivity :” 


I dream of all things free! 
Of a gallant, gallant bark, 
That sweeps through storm and sea, 
Like an arrow to its mark! 
Of a stag that o’er the hills 
Goes bounding in his glee ; 
Of a thousand flashing rills— 
Of all things glad and free. 


I dream of some proud bird, 

A bright-eyed mountain king! 
In my visions I have heard 

The rushing of his wing. 
I follow some wild river, 

On whose breast no sail may be ; 
Dark woods around it shiver— 

I dream of all things free. 


Of'a happy forest child, 

With the fawns and flowers at play ; 
Of an Indian midst the wild, 

With the stars to guide his way ; 
Of a chief his warriors leading, 

Of an archer’s greenwood tree:— 
My heart in chains is bleeding, 

And I dream of all things free! 


And take, as a concluding specimen, 
these affecting and powerful lines :— 


Where is the sea ?—I languish here— 
Where is my own blue sea? 

With all its barks in fleet career, 

And flags, and breezes free. 











































































I miss that voice of waves which first 
Awoke my childhood’s glee; 

The measured chime—the thundering burst— 
Where is my own blue sea ? 


Oh! rich your myrtle’s breath may rise, 
Soft, soft your winds may be; 

Yet my sick heart within me dies— 
Where is my own blue sea? 


I hear the shepherd’s mountain flute— 
I hear the whispering tree ;— 

The echoes of my soul are mute ;— 
Where is my own blue sea? 


“ Now, Sir, why was it necessary to 
attack the author of ‘ National Lyrics?” 

“T fear, Sir,” I replied, “you have 
not looked sufficiently narrowly into 
the book. You have not, for instance, 
observed her placing perennial snows 
on Snowdon 

“Tut—Tut, my good friend,” he in- 
terrupted, “ you are now degenerating 
into a species of criticism which it 
would be well for every man to avoid ; 
and I counsel you to keep your mind 
elevated above such cavilling as this, 
which may gain you a character for 
judgment at the tea-table, but will 
inevitably draw down the scorn of all 
liberal-minded men, to whose ears such 
hypercriticism may come.” 

“You seem to me, my excellent 
friend,” replied I, much chagrined at 
the tartness of his reproof, “to con- 
ceive yourself an authority on such 
subjects. Pray, may I ask why you 
assume so much ?” 

“ And pray, Sir, let me ask you in 
return, whether I am not a acting 
the part of a gentleman, and a lover of 
justice, in defending an "amiable absent 
woman, against unseen, as well as unjust 
attacks ?” 
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“ Yes,” said I, now waxing warm 
under my companion’s coolness, which 
never deserted him, and the influence 
of the prolonged potation into which I 
had been betrayed, “but I have no 
notion of its being done in this arbi- 
trary manner. Open any page of that 
trifling little volume, and—there, ego- 
tistical nonsense about herself and Sir 
Walter Scott. Do you believe she 
ever saw him ?” 

“ Sir,” said he, hastily, “I can inform 
you that I did receive the lines in ques- 
tion, at the gate of Abbotsford,——— 
or—that is—I believe he did , 

He could add no more, for I had 
rushed at him like a tiger. I seized 
the astounded gentleman by both sides 
of the collar, and shaking him with my 
whole strength, roared in a tremendous 
voice—* then you are Sir Walter!”— 

* * * + 

An extract from my note book, 
dated May the , mentions my dis- 
agreeable journey from to Dublin 
the night before, with the comical cir- 
cumstance of my having, under the 
influence of some strange and distem- 
pered dream, collared the unfortunate 
coachman, who had thrust in his head 
with his accustomed speech, “ I leave 
you here, gentlemen.” I was, in fact, 
slightly bilious at the time, and it was 
some time before I could shake off the 
delusion. I have endeavoured in the 
foregoing paper to embody, and place 
in a connected form, some of my fancies, 
as I recollect them. I must, however, 
take care in future to be cautious 
how L assert, that “J never sleep in a 
coach,” 
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The Story of Constancy. 


THE STORY OF CONSTANCY. 


FROM BURGER. 





Whoever to one love is constant and true, 
In the city, will rue 
The gibes and the jeers of the many ; 
So the Marshall of Holm, in his wisdom, thought ; 
And his love to a country mansion brought 
There to live, unseen of any ; 


But the Marshall, unwilling at home to ’bide, 
Did here and there ride, 
And spend days and nights at the chase ; 


’ re the first cock-crow he was off to his sport, 


And, if feasting and joy could be found at the court, 
The Marshall was seen in his place. 


When the tide of love in his veins again flowed 
He mounted and rode, 

And, though wet with the dew of night, 

Bear me quickly my courser he cried to the nest 

Where await me the pleasures of love and rest 
’Ere the breaking of morning light. 


And soon his mansion he saw, not far, 
And thought ’twas the star 
Of the morning’s twinkling gleam, 
Have patience a little thou sun, he cried, 
Nor rudely awaken my slumbering bride, 
Oh! withdraw from her window thy beam. 


Through the park he has passed, and the long avenue, 
And his courser to 

A fragrant lime-tree ties ; 

And now through a secret door he is stealing, 

And his way to the darkened chamber feeling, 
Where he thinks that his true-love lies. 


But, when he came to the bedside quite, 
You'd think, with the fright, 
He had lost his seven senses ; 
His chamber was empty, his bed was cold, 
‘Oh! heavens,’ he cried, ‘ what robber bold 
‘ With my treasure gone from hence is.’ 


The Marshall curses, the Marshall swears, 
Up and down stairs 

He rushes, from room to room 

He cries, but is answered never a word, 

Till at length a moaning voice is heard 
From a cellar beneath to come. 


It was the trusty bailiff’s tone, 
Who was left alone 

When the false knaves fled away ; 

‘Oh! John who locked thee up below ? 

Who dared to treat my bailiff so ? 

Who? quickly, quickly, say.’ 
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Alack! and alas! oh! master, mine, 
By the Baron of Stein 

This horrible deed was done, 

It was he who took your wife away, 

And your two best hounds, I grieve to say, 
With the treacherous Baron are gone. 


This news stung the Marshall through marrow and bone, 
Like lightning shone 

His sword, as it leapt from the sheath, 

With a thunder of curses the hall resounds, 

In a whirlwind of passion on his courser he bounds, 
And urges him over the heath. 


By the dew-drop of morning, from harebell and spray 
So late brushed away, 
The fugitives’ course he has traced ; 
“ Now speed thee, now speed thee, my gallant steed, 
And fail not thy master, this once, at his need, 
But save him from being disgraced.” 


As the landscape swiftly behind him flies, 
“ On, on,” he cries, 
“ Be this thy last race won, 
And the rest of thy life shall glide away 
With golden oats and blooming hay 
To feed, at ease, upon.” 


The courser stretched himself and flew, 
Till the night-dew 
His rider’s feet swept from the heath, 
The well-armed heel and urging voice 
Redoubled the galloping, thundering noise, 
Of his hoofs and the clouds of his breath. 


Now the Marshall sees before him where, 
In the bright air, 

A heron’s plume, dancing, flies, 

Ere the hill is gained, unto his feet 

His hounds have sprung, their lord to greet 
With joyful, whimpering cries. 


“Stay, robber, stay, and if you can 
Look on this man, 
Whom you have insulted so, 
May perdition in her fiery jaws receive you, 
And there, you hound, to eternity leave you, 
Be-brimstoned from top to toe.” 


The Baron of Stein was valiant too, 
And well he knew 
No arm was stronger and truer, 
He turned his head, and he turned his steed, 
And a heart that of threatening took little heed, 
To meet his wild pursuer. 


The Baron of Stein his falchion drew, 
And both of them flew 

From their saddles with clinking sound ; 

Then raged a storm of dreadful blows, 

And as on the earth they stamped, there arose . 
A cloud of dust around, 
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Fiercely they fought, as tigers would, 
*Till drops of blood 

On their armour stood like dew ; 

Yet neither, although they have cut for an hour, 

Now high and now low, with such skill and such power, 
To the earth his opponent could hew. 


Then when they both felt great distress, 
And weariness, 
The panting Baron cried, 
“Lord Marshall, so please you that we should here 
A little while rest, you need not fear, 
A truce shall be ratified.” 


The Marshall too, happy to rest awhile, lowered 
The point of his sword, 
And in listening attitude stood :— 
“ Lord Marshall, if things could be settled by treaty, 
To cut our leather, till it bleeds, is a pity, 
And to neither can do any good. 


We are hacking as if at a joint on the table, 
And e’en were one able 

To conquer, how light is the prize ! 

To the woman we should the dispute refer, 

And to give her to him whom she may prefer, 
By Heaven, would be more wise.” 


Well pleased the Marshall appeared to be— 
It is surely me, 

(Thus he thought to himself) she will chuse ; 

Have I not loved her with tenderness, 

And of all that women are fond to possess, 
Did I anything ever refuse ? 


“ Oh my life on her faith! she would never leave me,” 
Said he tenderly, 

“ She but loves me too well I'll engage.” 

Ye constant men, take this warning I give, 

And do not the innocent maxim believe, 
That love does not rust with age. 


The lady upon her palfrey sat, 
Not far from that, 

And joy lit up every feature ; 

Not a moment before her did they stand, 

Ere she gave to the Baron of Stein her hand— 
Oh! fye! the faithless creature. 


Oh! fye! how could she so deceive, 
And lightly leave 
Her lover alone with his wonder ! 
The Marshall of Holm stood fixed to the place, 
With quivering lips and a staring face, 
As if he was struck by thunder. 


Weary and pale on the ground at last 
Himself he cast, 
Between his own two hounds ; 
His faithful companions, who loved him-more 
Than the lady did, smelt him o’er and o’er, 
And licked off the blood from his wounds. 
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Roused from the trance in which he lay, 
He saw the day, 

And felt his strength again— 

His grief dissolved in tears away, 

And he fondly embraced his hounds, as if they 
Were loving brothers twain. 


The feeling that they, at least, were true, 
Did his courage reuew, 
And homeward to ride inclined him ; 
But scarce in the stirrup his foot did he place, 
And urge his hounds forward, as if to the chace, 
When he heard a shout behind him, 


And see where the Baron of Stein doth come, 
His horse in a foam, 
And himself all breathless and heated. 
“ Lord Marshall,” he cries, “ yet a little while stay, 
For I have a word or two more to say— 
Our treaty is not yet completed. 


The lady, my skill has won to be mine, 
Doth sorely repine 

For the hounds that came with us last night ; 

She charged me to ride with might and main, 

And by fair means or foul means to get them again— 
So resign them, or else we must fight.” 


Then frew not his sword that Marshall bold— 
But stately and cold, 
Addressing the Baron, he stood : 
“ Lord Baron, if things could be settled by treaty— 
To cut our leather till it bleeds is a pity, 
And to neither can do any good. 


We are hacking as if at a joint on the table ; 
And e’en were one able 

To conquer, how light is the prize! 

To the hounds we should the dispute refer ; 

And to give them to him whom they may prefer, 
By Heaven, would be more wise.” 


The Baron of Stein did the sarcasm blink, 
And fondly think 
That the hounds would follow his beck: 
He chirrupped and coaxed with voice and with hand, 
And witb coaxing and chirrupping hoped a band 
Of leather to slip round each neck. 


Though he coaxed, and he whistled, and dropt on his knee 
Caressingly, 

The hounds he was forced to resign : 

The bread that he spread on the ground was in vain, 

For they sprang to the side of the Marshall again, 
And snarled at the Baron of Stein. 
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Political Economy. 


POLITICAL ECONOMY. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE DUBLIN UNIVERSITY MAGAZINE. 


Srr—I have noticed, with much 
pleasure, the appearance of Mr. Long- 
field’s work upon Political Economy, 
which, coming as it does from an indi- 
vidual of well known and high acquire- 
ments, and occupying the chair which 
srivate liberality has lately endowed 
in our University, is likely to attract 
a considerable portion of attention in 
this country, and is well calculated 
to remove the apathy and the 
prejudices which have hitherto ex- 
isted in reference to this science, 
among those classes of our countrymen 
to whom a knowledge of its principles 
is of paramount national importance, 
as bearing upon the execution of their 
duties in the many public capacities, 
which all men of a certain standing in 
society are so often called upon to fill. 

As this book is, however, professedly 
merely the forerunner and foundation 
of a future and more extended system 
of political economy, and is avowedly 
published for the purpose of making 
known the learned author’s views, on 
those subjects wherein he differs from 
aoe writers, in order to render 

1is subsequent lectures more generally 

intelligible ; and as some of those views 
appear to me to be rather hastily and 
unadvisedly adopted, I have thought it 
might produce some advantage to draw 
the attention of Mr. Longfield and the 
public to some considerations on one 
or two of the subjects treated of in his 
publication, on which I think it pro- 
bable he will ultimately see reason to 
change the opinions which he at present 
holds. In doing so, I shall endeavour 
to confine myself to fair, candid, and 
amicable discussion, assuring the learn- 
ed author, that my strictures are dic- 
tated, not by any paltry spirit of cavil 
or hyper-criticism, but Sein a deep 
sense of the great importance of the 
subject, and the injurious results 
which experience has shewn inva- 
riably follow from the promulgation 
Vor. IV. 





and general adoption of erroneous 
notions, on the subjects treated of in 
this science—subjects which may be 
truly said to involve the future happi- 
ness and prosperity, or misery and mis- 
fortune, of our common country. Your 
review of this work, in your last num- 
ber, deprives me of the opportunity of 
enlarging on those portions of it with 
the principles of which I cordially 
agree, and reduces me to the disagree- 
able, but unavoidable alternative of con- 
fining my observations to those from 
which I feel myself compelled to dissent. 

The first subject to which I shall 
call the attention of your readers, is 
that of the relations of “demand and 
supply,” and the effects of their varia- 
tion upon “price :” but here I must 
premise, that on this point Mr. Long- 
field has not, to any great extent, de- 
parted from the views of former writers, 
all of whom, as far as I am aware, par- 
ticipate in the errors which I shall en- 
deavour to point out ; but he has, by 
carrying further a train of false reason- 
ing, arrived at conclusions so manifestly 
unfounded, that it is really surprising he 
was not himself led to suspect some 
error in his premises. 

The supply of any commodity is 
stated to be “that portion of it which 
any one possesses and does not intend 
to consume ;” and “the disposition to 
give something in exchange for it,” is 
called the demand. The inutility and 
absolute inoperativeness of “a disposi- 
tion to give something,” dfterwards 
makes it necessary to substitute the 
words “effectual demand,” and the 
price of any article is stated to be 
“such a sum as is sufficient to produce 
an equality between the supply and 
the effectual demand”— meaning, by 
effectual demand, “such a demand” 
(i. e. such a disposition to give some- 
thing) “as actually leads to the pur- 
chase or consumption of the article.” 
Now, it is evident that there is here a 
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relation of quantity supposed, or im- 
plied, between the demand and the 
supply—between a desire and a com- 
modity, two terms which are not 
homogeneous, and between which it 
is impossible that any such relation 
should exist. To correct these erro- 
neous views, it is merely necessary 
carefully to examine and understand 
the true meanings of the terms, demand 
and Supply. The supply of any com- 
modity, then, is that quantity of it 
which is at any given time for sale, or 
applicable to the purposes of exchange. 

he demand for any commodity is that 
fund which is at any given time appli- 
cable to its purchase; and the price of 
any article is such a proportion of the 
demand for the commodity, of which 
the article forms a part, as the article 
itself is of the entire supply of that 
commodity. It will be immediately 
seen how extremely simple this expla- 
nation of -the terms “supply,” “ de- 
mand,” and “ price,” renders the whole 
of this confused and difficult subject, 
which has led away Mr. Longfield 
into a fanciful and unfounded theory 
respecting latent intensities of demand, 
in order to account for the rise and 
fall of prices from the influence 
of demand and supply, quite as 
absurd as Mr. Lube’s algebraical for- 
mule noticed in the appendix. “The 
measure of the intensity of any person’s 
demand for any commodity, is the 
amount which he would be willing and 
able to give for it, rather than remain 
without it.” “The high prices to which 
provisions rise in times of scarcity, 
prove the existence of a latent inten- 
sity of demand, which is only called 
into action by the scarcity.” And his 
train of reasoning ultimately leads him 
to the conclusion, that each individual 
contains “ within himself a series of de- 
mands of successively increasing de- 
grees of intensity |” 

To illustrate the manner in which 
changes of price take place, according 
to the idea of demand above explained, 
let us suppose the supply of a certain 
commodity, say loaves of bread, to be 
10,000; and let us suppose the amount 
of the fund applicable to the purchase 
of bread, or the demand for it to be 
£500 ; then the price of one loaf, or 
the one-ten-thousandth part of the 
supply, will be one-ten-thousandth of 
the demand, or one shilling. Now, let 


us suppose that the supply of bread is 
diminished from ten thousand loaves 
to eight thousand, then the price of a 
single loaf, or one-eight-thousandth part 
of the supply, will be one-eight-thou- 
sandth part of the demand, or (the 
demand remaining the same) Is. 3d. 
But suppose each of the bread con- 
sumers, instead of contenting them- 
selves with the purchase of eight 
loaves with the money they formerly 
gave for ten, are able and willing, by 
the transfer of the necessary fund 
from some other destination, to 
continue to purchase ten at the in- 
creased price—in other words, suppose 
that the amount of the demand for 
bread is increased from £500 to £625, 
then the price of each loaf must be 
one-eight-thousandth part of £625, or 
Is. 63d. Suppose again, that it is 
inconvenient or impossible for a cer- 
tain portion of the consumers, say one- 
half, to transfer any more of their funds 
to the purchase of bread, or, in other 
words, to continue their former con- 
sumption, and that they are now 
obliged to subsist on a smaller quantity 
than before, but that another portion, 
say the other half, are still able, by a 
further transfer of their funds to the 
demand for bread, to purchase the 
same quantity as before, at the price of 
Is. 63d. per loaf, and that they are 
willing to do so; the effect of this is 
to increase the total demand for bread 
from £625 to £703 2s. 6d., and the 
price of each loaf must be the one-eight- 
thousandth part of that sum, or rather 
more than Is. 9d. Now, the effect of 
this price is, that the portion of the 
consumers who could not increase the 
amount of their demand for bread, 
more than in the proportion of 10,000 
to 12,500, or one-fourth; or whose 
increased demand amounted only to 
£312 10s., are now able to purchase 
but 3,555 loaves out of the 8,000 which 
form the.supply, and the remaining 
4,445 will be purchased by the other 
portion, who had the means of in- 
creasing their demand for bread 
from £250, its original amount, to 
£390 12s. 6d., its supposed ultimate 
limit. A number of curious and im- 
portant results follow from the state of 
things here described, viz., an increased 
demand for a particular description of 
commodity, caused by a diminished 
supply, such increased demand being 
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brought forward by different classes of 
the community ; but it is not my pur- 
ose to enlarge upon them here. It 
is, however, quite clear, that no addi- 
tional demand can at any time become 
applicable to the purchase of any par- 
ticular commodity, but by a corres- 
ponding diminution in the demand for 
some other commodity. It is. quite 
true, as Mr. Longfield says, that, under 
peculiar circumstances, the demand 
for any thing (that is, the amount of 
the fund applicable to its purchase) 
may be greatly increased above its 
ordinary magnitude ; but this additional 
demand could have no previous claim 
to Mr. Longfield’s cenatiation of “/a- 
tent ;” for it was just as effective in 
another direction before the change of 
circumstances : it could only become a 
demand, say for provisions, by ceasing 
to be a demand for something else ; it 
is the mere transfer of a fund, origi- 
nally destined for the purchase of some 
description of luxuries, to the purchase 
of provisions or necessaries. “The 
intense demand,” (for provisions,) says 
Mr. Longfield, “always exists, though 
it may not be apparent.” Now, there 
is no demand which is not at all times 
active and apparent. The very fact of 
its becoming inactive, deprives it of 
the character of a demand altogether. 
Demand is a fund, not a desire; and 
the occurrence of a scarcity cannot 
possibly increase the general funds of 
a society, though it may give them a 
different direction. In truth, Mr. 
Longfield’s own language, at the con- 
clusion of the passage, clearly betrays 
a lingering doubt of the correctness of 
the preceding. train of reasoning ; for 
he tells us, that although very disgust- 
ing articles of food have, under pecu- 
liar circumstances, actually fetched 
considerable prices ; yet, nevertheless, 
we should scarcely be justified in say- 
ing, that in ordinary times there existed 
even a latent demand for dead rats— 
searcely indeed: but if not, what be- 
comes of the whole train of argument 
to prove the existence of latent in- 
tensities of demand? His language 
throughout upon this subject, betrays 
confusion and uncertainty, arising en- 
tirely from his original erroneous con- 
ception of the nature of demand. Take, 
for instance, the following passage :— 


“‘ That portion which any person ceases 
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to consume, in consequence of a rise of 
prions, or that additional portion which 
e would consume if prices should fall, is 
that for which the intensity of his de- 
mand is less than the high price which 
prevents him from purchasing it, and is 
exactly equal to the low price which 
would induce him to consume it.” 


Now, what is the meaning of this 
passage? That a portion (of food) is 
that for which the intensity of (a wan) 
demand is less than one price, an 
equal to another. We formerly had 
an equality between a commodity and 
the desire for it ; and we have here an 
equality between an intensity and a 
price. Is this intelligible ? » 

It will have beén observed, that the 
definition above given of supply, varies 
slightly from Mr. Longfield’s. The 
supply is not that portion of a commo- 
dity which a person possesses and does 
not intend to consume ; but that por- 
tion of it immediately applicable to 
the purposes of exchange ; for it is 
very common for individuals to hold 
large quantities of commodities which 
are not intended for present sale, and 
are not offered in the market at existing 
prices. Commodities so situated do not 
affect prices, and, in fact, form no part 
of the supply which is divisible in ex- 
change for the existing demand. Mr. 
Longfield’s definition, therefore, inas- 
much as it would include such commo- 
dities, is so far incorrect. 

We now turn to that portion of Mr. 
Longfield’s work which appears to 
have given rise to its publication, and 
in which he professes to hold opinions 
different from those maintained by 
preceding writers: we mean that por- 
tion of it which discusses the nature 
and laws of wages and profits. It will 
afterwards appear, that this difference, 
so far as it concerns the regulating 
principle of profits, is more apparent 
than real: so far as it refers to that of 
wages, the disagreement is radical and 
irreconcilable ; and a careful examina- 
tion of the subject will probably show 
that Mr. Longfield is in the wrong. 


« Adam Smith’s notions,” on the dis- 
tribution of wealth, says Mr. Longfield, 
“were very vague and undefined. He 
seemed to think that, in the first instance, 
the labourer is supported according to his 
natural or acquired necessities, well or ill, 
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according as the country is in a prospe- 
rous or declining state; and that what 
remains in ordinary manufactures, after 
giving this support to the labourer, goes 
as profits to his employer; that agricul- 
ture yields a still greater produce; and 
that what remains, deducting the usual 
wages of the labourer, and the usual pro- 
fits to the farmer, is naturally demanded 
and received by the landlord as rent. 
Thus the order in which he considers 
the three great sources of revenue is, 
Ist, wages—2d, profits—3d, rent.” 


According to the theory of rent now 
generally adi opted by political econo- 
mists, the rent of land is regulated by, 
and depends upon, the different de- 
grees of fertility of the soil, whereby 
some land is calculated, with a similar 
outlay, to return a greater amount of 
produce than another. ‘There is some 
land, it is said, which is just sufficiently 
fertile to repay the expenses of culti- 
vation, with a reasonable profit to the 
farmer, and no more—such land can 


pay norent. When, by the progress of 


population, the demand for agricultural 
produce comes to be so great, as to 
raise the price sufficiently, to allow of 
the cultivation of land of a quality 
inferior to that last spoken of, then 
will rent commence upon it. It will 
he the same thing to a farmer whe- 
ther he cultivates the inferior land, free 
of rent, or the land before cultivated 
subject to a rent, equivalent to the 
difference in the productiveness of the 
soils. According to this theory, 


“ The productiveness,” says Mr. Long- 
field, “of the worst land under cultivation, 
regulates the rate of profit. The produce 
of such land belongs to the farmer, after 
supporting his labourers according to the 
rate at which that sort of labour is com- 
monly maintained in the country. Hence, 
as population increases, and recourse is 
had to inferior soils, the rate of profits 
must decline, as the farmer must support 
his labourers at the same rate, or nearly 
the same rate, out of a smaller fund. As 
agricultural profits decline, the rate of 
profits of capital employed in manufac- 
tures must, of course, decline also, This 
theory alters Smith's order, and considers, 
Ist, rent—2d, wages—3d, profits.” 


Now, it is perfectly true that this 
is the order in which later political 
economists have considered the three 
great sources of income ; but it does not 


appear very clear from Mr. Longfield’s 
explanation that it is so; and he would 
appear greatly to misunderstand, or to 
have altogether overlooked the reason 
why it is so. This reason we shall 
find, in the words of Mr. Mill, to be as 
follows :— 


“When any thing is to be divided 
wholly between two parties, that which 
regulates the share of one, regulates also, 
it is very evident, the share of the other; 
for whatever is withheld from one, the 
other receives; whatever, therefore, in- 
creases the share of the one, diminishes 
that of the other, and vice versa. We 
might, therefore, with equal propriety, it 
should seem, affirm that wages determine 
profits, or that profits determine wages, 
and in framing our language, assume 
whichever we pleased as the regu- 
Jator or standard. As we have seen, 
however, that the regulation of the shares 
between the capitalist and the labourer 
depends upon the relative abundance of 
population and capital, and that popula- 
tion, as compared with capital, has a ten- 
dency to superabound, the active prin- 
ciple of change is on the side of population, 
and constitutes a reason for considering 
population, and consequently wages, as 
the regulator.” 


And to this reasoning it is scarcely 
possible, one would imagine, for any 
one to object, who admits—Ist. That 
the produce of labour, after the de- 
duction of rent, is the property of, and 
is divided between two parties, the 
capitalist and the labourer ; 2d. That 
population has a tendency to increase 
faster than capital, or the fund for the 
maintenance of labour. To the first 
proposition Mr. Longfield assuredly 
assents, for the fact is repeatedly as- 
serted in his work. The second he 
has not denied ; and, at any rate, he 
does not appear to rest his opposition 
to the principle, on the ground of his 
dissent from it. He, however, finds 
himself unable to acquiesce in it, and 
has endeavoured to show, that the only 
order in which a correct analysis of 
the sources of revenue can be carried 
on is, Ist, rent—2d, profits—3d, wages; 
and following up this announcement, 
the principle he proceeds to lay down 
respecting the two last mentioned 
sources, is as follows:—*“ That the 
rate of profits is regulated by the 
profits on hat portion of capital 
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which is obliged to be employed with 
the least efficiency in assisting labour ;” 
and that “ the wages of labour depend 
upon the rate of profit, and the produc- 
tiveness of labour employed in the fabri- 
cation of those commodities in which the 
wages of labour are paid ;” thus making 
wages consequent to, and dependent 
upon, profits—the means of production 
upon the thing produced! Hereafter 
it may be maintained that the seed 
depends upon the crop; but it will 
require a very powerful train of argu- 
ment to convince mankind of the 
falsehood of the notion that the crop 
depends upon the seed. 

he proof which Mr. Longfield gives 
of his theory of profits, is as follows :— 


Capital is useful by advancing to the 
workman the value of his labour, before 
the produce of his labour is sold to the 
consumer. It also assists the labourer 
materially, by supplying him with instru- 
ments, tools, and machinery. These, 
which I may call by one general name, 
machines, are of various degrees of efli- 
ciency. By their help the Shee can 
execute more work than he could pos- 
sibly dv without their assistance. Some 
muke his labour twice, some four times, 
and some ten times as efficient. It is, 
however, evident that the owner of a 
machine which gives assistance in this 
manner to the labourer, will be paid for 
the use of it in proportion to its value, 
and the injury it receives from use, and 
the time during which it is lent, and not 
in proportion to its effect in increasing 
the efficiency of labour. This is an im- 
mediate consequence of the principle of 
competition, which produces an equality 
between all the advantages and disadvan- 
tages of the different modes of employ- 
ing capital. If the owner of one machine 
could obtain more for its use than the 
owner of another, of equal value and 
durability, people would purchase ; and 
artificers would then make the former 
rather than the latter, until the profits of 
each were reduced to their level. This 
level must be determined by the less 
efficient machine ; since the sum paid for 
its use can never exceed the value of the 
assistance it gives the labourer. Thus, 
if with the aid of any instrument a 
labourer could execute exactly twice the 
quantity of work which he could perform 
without its assistance, then its use cannot 
be worth more than half the value of the 
work which the labourer performs with 
its assistance, that is equal to the wages 
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of the labourer during the same time. 
If more were demanded, the labourer 
would find it more advantageous to forego 
its assistance, and the employer would 
have the same quantity of work per- 
formed by two labourers unassisted, than 
by one with the machine. Thus the sum 
which can be paid for the use of any 
machine, has its greatest limit determined 
by its efficiency in assisting the operations 
of the labourer; while its lesser limit is 
determined by the efficiency of that capital 
which, without imprudence, is employed 
in the least efficient manner; and these 
principles are not altered, whether the use 
of the machine is paid for, in the first 
instance, by the labourer or his employer, 
or whether they make or purchase the 
machine, and reimburse themselves by its 
profits for the labour or expense it costs 
them. The profits of capital in every 
industrial undertaking must find their 
level; and the height of that level must 
be determined by the profits of that 
capital which is naturally the least effici- 
ently employed.” pp. 187-188. 


This reasoning, though powerful, is fal- 
lacious in the assumption that the capi- 
talist lends the labourer, on hire, a ma- 
chine ; he engaging to divide the commo- 
dities produced by the joint operation 
of the machine and his own labour, in 
some stipulated proportion with the 
capitalist ; whereas, in fact, first—the 
capitalist does not lend his machine 
to the labourer ; and, second—there is 
no division of the produce, either by 
the labourer giving the capitalist a 
aw or by the capitalist giving the 
abourer a part. The capitalist, in 
reality, keeps the machine in his own 
possession, merely setting the labourer 
to work at it, and the produce of the 
joint operation of the acai and the 
machine is wholly and entirely the 
property of the capitalist, with which 
the labourer has nothing to do, and in 
which he has no interest, except in so 
far as it forms a fund, which the capi- 
talist may, if he pleases, employ at 
some future time in the purchase of an 
additional quantity of his labour. It 
will be observed that Mr. Longfield, 
at the commencement of the passage 
above quoted, refers to two operations 
of capital. First—Its advancing to the 
labourer the value of his work before 
the sale of the produce, (it should be 
before the completion of the produce,) 
and, second—its assistance to the pro- 
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ductive powers of labour, in providing 
tools and machinery. Inthe remainder 
of the argument he, however, appears 
to leave out of his consideration, in toto, 
the only one of these two operations 
of capital from which the labourer 
derives any direct advantage, viz., the 
advance of the value of the work 
before the completion of the produce ; 
for a careful consideration of the sub- 
ject will show, that the labourer has 
nothing whatever to do with, and has 
no immediate interest in the increased 
efficiency of his labour, resulting from 
the use of a machine, the property of 
the capitalist. It is the first function 
of capital to which, in considering the 
wages of labour, our attention should 
be confined. The capitalist advances 
to the labourer his subsistence, before 
the production of the commodities on 
which his labour is employed. He 
advances that subsistence out of a 
fund which is, up to the moment of 
the completion of his bargain with 
the labourer, his own. If he did not 
possess such a fund, the possession of a 
machine would be useless to him ; for 
he could not, with a machine, support 
his labourers in the interval between 
the commencement and completion of 
the work. It is, therefore, to this fund, 
which the cupitalist possesses over and 
above his machinery, that the labourer 
must look for the wages of his labour ; 
and it is on the amount of this fund 
that the amount of his wages must 
depend. If the fund be small his 
wages cannot be large, be the efficiency 
of the machinery what it may. If the 
fund be given, and the number of 
labourers also given, the average wages 
of each labourer are determined. The 
whole fund must be divided by the 
capitalist amongst the whole of the 
Jabourers, in shares proportioned to 
the efficiency or skill of the respective 
individuals. One may get more than 
another, but all tegether cannot get 
more than the whole amount of the 
fund, made applicable by the capitalist 
to the payment of wages or the pur- 
chase of labour—the share of each will 
be such a proportion of the whole 
fund, as the labour of the particular 
individuals is of the gross amount of 
the labour of all. 

It must, therefore, appear evident, 
that wages depend on the amount of 
the fund for the purchase of labour, 


compared with the number of shares 
into which that fund must be divided ; 
or, in other words, with the number of 
labourers. The labourers having re- 
ceived the wages agreed upon, and 
performed the work assigned them by, 
and under the direction of, the capital- 
ists, have nothing whatever to do with 
the produce of their labour or any part 
of it; that is exclusively the property 
of the capitalists, to be dealt with as 
they think fit ; the labourers have no 
right to inquire whether it be large or 
small, and, in effect, do not inquire, 
and do not know. The capitalist pro- 
ceeds to appropriate the produce, the 
property in which he has thus acquired, 
according to his own wishes and desires, 
and exclusively for his own benefit. 
He may reserve, for his own consump- 
tion, such a quantity as will leave either 
a greater, an equal, or a lesser fund for 
the purchase of more labour, for a new 
series of productive operations, and 
according as he does so, (supposing the 
number of labourers to remain un- 
changed,) will their condition be im- 
proved, remain stationary, or be dete- 
riorated. It is true there are feelings 
and motives which act upon the capital- 
ist, and which afford the means of 
determining beforehand which of these 
courses he will be most likely to pursue ; 
but it is equally true that the labourer 
has no direct control over his conduct 
in this particular, and that it is not to 
gratify the labourer, but himself, that 
the capitalist acts. If this view of the 
operations of capitalists and labourers 
be correct, then it is evident that wages 
are determined by, and depend upon, 
circumstances, anterior, in point of time, 
to profits—that they are paid and set- 
tled long before the production of the 
commodities, the possession of which 
is to remunerate the capitalist for his 
advances, and that their amount has no 
necessary reference to the amount of 
the produce, the excess of which, above 
the outlay, constitutes the profit, and 
which produce is wholly the property 
of the capitalist. The amount of this 
produce must depend on the natural 
and acquired energies and powers of 
the labourers—on the skill and intelli- 
gence of the capitalist, in the direction 
of those powers and energies—and the 
efficiency of the agents for assisting 
labour ; or, in other words, on the pro- 
ductive powers of labour. 
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« Menial servants,” says Mr, Longfield, 
«and those labourers usually termed un- 
productive, must be maintained by funds 
derived from other sources; but the 
wages of the great mass of labourers 
must be paid out of the produce, or the 
price of the produce of their labour.” 


It is on this assumption, the fallacy 
of which the preceding observations 
have been intended to display, that the 
many erroneous notions entertained on 
the mutual dependency of wages and 
profits have been founded. Mr. Ricardo, 
reasoning on this assumption, has en- 
deavoured to show that a rise of profits 
can only be the result of a fall of pro- 
portional wages, and a fall of profits 
only the result of a rise of proportional 
wages, thereby making wages the re- 
gulator of profits. Mr. M‘Culloch, 
agreeing with Mr. Ricardo as to the 
regulating quality of wages, however, 
says— 

« That this theory is universally true 
only in the event of our attaching a dif- 
ferent sense to the term profits from what 
is usually attached to it, and supposing it 
to mean the real value of the entire por- 
tion of the produce of industry, falling, 
in the first instance, to the share of the 
capitalist, without reference to the pro- 
portion which the magnitude of this 
produce bears to the magnitude of the 
capital employed in its production: and 
if we consider profits in the light in which 
they are invariably considered in the real 
business of life, as the portion of the 
produce of industry accruing to the capi- 
talists in a given period of time, after all 
the produce expended by them in produc- 
tion during the same period is fully re- 
placed, it will be immediately seen that 
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there are very many exceptions to Mr. 
Ricardo’s theory.” 


And then goes on to show that 


“ The rate of profits may be increased 
in three, but only one or other of three 
ways, viz.—first, by a fall of wages; 
second, by a fall of taxes; or third, by 
an increased productiveness of industry.” 


Mr. Longfield (page 175) quotes 
one of his arguments on this subject, 
and points out a mistake into which 
he has fallen, but at the same time falls 
into one himself of equal importance. 
Mr. M‘Culloch, just happening to be 
right, unknown to himself on the very 
— on which Mr. Longfield attacks 
i 


im as being wrong.* 


«Mr. M‘Culloch,” says he, “ calculates 
the rate of profits, after this increase of 
productiveness of labour, as if the ad- 
vances of the capitalist remained exactly 
as before; the profit is £543, and he 
supposes the advance to remain £1,000, 
whereas, on his supposition, the advance 
made by the capitalist is £500 for seed 
and £500 for the old wages, and £857 for 
the additional wages; in all, £1,857, and 
the rate of profits is only 30 per cent. 
instead of 54.” 


Now, it would be well if Mr. Long- 
field or Mr, M‘Culloch, on the suppo- 
sition made, would explain the payment 
of £857 additional wages. Where did 
this fund come from, and when was it 
paid? If it arose from the increased 
productiveness of labour, it was the 
property of the capitalist, not of the 
labourer ; for it had no existence until 
after the conclusion of the productive 
operation; and the whole of it would 


* Suppose an individual employs a capital of 1,000 quarters, or £1,000, in culti- 
vation ; that he lays out the half of this capital in the payment of wages, and obtains 


a return of 1,200 quarters, or £1,200. 


In this case, assuming he is not affected by 


taxation, his profits will amount to 200 quarters, or £200, being at the rate of 20 


per cent., and will be to wages in the proportion of two to five. 


Suppose now that 


the productiveness of industry is universally doubled: and let it be further supposed, 
that the additional 1,200 quarters, or £1,200, is divided between the capitalist and 
his labourers in the former proportion of two to five; or that the capitalist gets 343 
quarters, or £343 of additional profits, and the labourer 857 quarters, or £857 of 


additional wages. 


In this case both parties will obtain the same proportion of the 


produce of industry as before ; and if we look only to them we must say, that nei- 


ther wages nor profits had risen. 


But wher we compare, as is invariably done in 


estimating profits, the return obtained by the capitalist with the capital he employs, 
it will be found, notwithstanding the constancy of proportional wages, that the rate 
of profits has increased from 20 to 54 per cent—M‘Culloch’s Principles of Political 


Economy, p. 374-423. 
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be appropriated by the capitalist as 
additional profit,as he must have made 
his bargain with the labourers, and 
paid them their wages defore that con- 
clusion ; and he could not have done 
so out of a fund which was not in ex- 
istence till after it. The fact is, Mr. 
M‘Culloch is unwittingly right in as- 
suming the advance to remain as 
before, £1,000; but he is wrong in 
his estimate of the profit on the trans- 
action ; for that profit must have been 
the original profit of £200, plus the 
result of the increased produce, or 
£1200, that is, £1,400, or 140 per 
cent., instead of 54 per cent., as stated 
by Mr. M‘Culloch; or 30 per cent., as 
estimated by Mr, Longfield. 

If then, it be true, that wages de- 
pend, as has been maintained, exclu- 
sively on the amount of the fund made 
applicable by the capitalists to the 
purchase of labour, and that this 
amount is determined previous to, and 
independent of, the production of the 
commodities about which the labourers 
are employed; profits will on the 
other hand depend altogether on the 
excess of those commodities thus pro- 
duced, above the amount distributed 
amongst the labourers by whom the 
production is effected ; in other words, 
the rate of profit depends upon, and 
is regulated by, the productiveness of 
Jabour. The principal circumstances 
which affect the productiveness of 
labour, are the following :—Ist. The 
remuneration or wages of the labourer ; 
2d. His strength, energy, and skill ; 
3d. The skill and intelligence of the 
capitalist in the use and direction of 
his powers; and 4th. The ey 
of the agents or machinery by whic 
he is assisted. The first of these cir- 
cumstances would naturally tend, in 
the progress of society, to make labour 
less productive, by the increased remu- 
neration that would follow the natural 
augmentation of the fund for the main- 
tenance of labour, were this tendency 
not more than counteracted by the 
strong propensity to an increase in the 
number of labourers or competitors for 
shares of the labour fund. This cir- 
cumstance, therefore, will; on the whole, 
be found in civilized societies to have 
a tendency to increase the productive 
powers of labour, as this remu- 
neration has a tendency to diminish. 
It is, however, worthy of remark, 


that a diminution of wages would 
appear in every case to involve a dimi- 
nution of produce, and vice versa; in 
other words, a labourer ill clothed, ill 
lodged, and ill fed, cannot produce 
the same quantity of goods with a 
labourer well clothed, well lodged, and 
well fed, which may again illustrate 
the falsehood of Mr. Ricardo’s hypo- 
thesis, that what is lost by the labourer 
is gained by the capitalist, and what is 
gained by the labourer is lost by the 
capitalist. Second, the work done by 
the labourer will vary according to his 
strength, energy, and skill. This work 
is the property of the employer or 
capitalist, who purchased the right to 
it by the payment of the wages of the 
labourer before its production, and 
therefore the more powerful and skil- 
ful the workmen of a community may 
be, the higher “ ceteris paribus” will be 
the rate of profit. hird, the skill 
and intelligence of the employers has 
manifestly a great and extensive effect 
in increasing the amount of the pro- 
duce from a given quantity of labour, 
and must exercise a corresponding in- 
fluence on the rate of profit ; and it is 
the natural increase which in the pro- 
gress of civilization takes place in the 
energy, skill, and intelligence of the 
people at large, which most powerfull 

tends to check the fall of profits, which 
the decreased efficiency of the agents, 
by which the labourer is assisted, ren- 
ders inevitable. It may appear extra- 
ordinary at first view, thet the general 
efficiency of the agents by which the 
labourer is assisted, should have a con- 
stant tendency to decline, when we see 
around us the numerous and extraordi- 
nary contrivances which the ingenuity 
of man has devised for the saving of 
time and labour. But, nevertheless, a 
closer examination will show that such 
is the fact; for the efficiency of that 
agent, which is, of all others, most ne- 
cessary to our existence, has a natural 
and unavoidable tendency to decrease : 
that agent is land; every successive 
addition to the cultivated portion of 
which—in other words, every addi- 
tional machine for the production of 
food—is likely to be less productive 
than the preceding. Mr. Longfield 
has shown that the profits of all ma- 
chines, or agents for assisting labour, 
must be determined by the productive- 
ness of that one which is necessarily 
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employed with least effect; for the 
value of the produce of those which 
are more efficient, must be reduced so 
much as to leave the employers of all 
upon a level, otherwise those who 
worked the less productive agents 
would quit them for others by which 
they could procure more. This least 
efficient of all the agents for assisting 
labour, is the land last brought into 
cultivation, which may appear evident 
from the fact, that it is the ast employ- 
ment to which capital was necessarily 
directed ; and the fact that @ similar 
agent, only one degree less powerful, 
is too inefficient to be employed at all. 
By the profits, therefore, or returns to 
capital upon this land, other circum- 
stances remaining unchanged, will the 
= of all other businesses be regu- 
ated; and it is likely, if these views 
be correct, that it will scarcely be 
denied that the difference existing be- 
tween Mr. Longfield and his predeces- 
sors on the subject of the great regu- 
lating principle of profits, is one more 
verbal than real. It is the return to 
capital on the worst land in cultivation, 
say they, which regulates the rate of 
profit ; it is the return to capital on 
the least productive machine, says Mr. 
Longfield. Softly, gentlemen.— You 
are all agreed, if it should so happen, 
that the least productive machine, or 
agent for assisting labour, is, in fact, 
the worst land in cultivation. 

From a consideration of these views 
it will appear that wages are paid out 
of a fund existing before the commo- 
dities are produced by the labourers 
to whom they are paid, and not out of 
the commodities produced dy those 
labourers ; and therefore, that it is 
not true that “the great mass of 
labourers must be paid out of the pro- 
duce, or the price of the produce of 
their labour.” The produce of their 
labour is the property of the capitalist, 
part of which may, indeed, and most 
likely will be employed again in the 
purchase of labour, but not of the 
labour by which the commodities them- 
selves were produced ; and the subse- 
quent employment of these commodities 
will form a new series of productive 
operations, which must be considered 
as being, and are, in fact, actually 
distinct from those by which the 
themselves were originally produced. 
Wages, therefore, depend entirely on 
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the amount of the funds made applicable 
by their owners to the purchase of 
labour, compared with the number of 
labourers, or of shares into which those 
funds must be divided ; and the only 
way by which they can possibly be in- 
creased, is by a relative increase of 
those funds. Profits, on the other hand, 
are the result of wages—the end for 
the attainment of which, wages are the 
means ; and it therefore cannot be true, 
“that the wages of labour depend upon 
the rate of profit,” any more than it 
can be true, that the antecedent can 
depend upon its consequent, the cause 
upon its effect. Profits depend ge- 
nerally on the productive powers of 
labour ; in estimating which, the price 
of labour or wages is an important 
element, but not the only one on 
which that productiveness depends. 
There is but one more subject in 
Mr. Longfield’s work to which ‘it is 
now necessary to advert, viz., his ani- 
madversions on the opinion which has 
been extensively entertained among 
political economists, “that the value of 
labour, like every thing else, (ulti- 
mately,) depends upon the cost of pro- 
duction ; and that the cost of production 
of a labourer is that sum which, accord- 
ing to his natural or artificial wants, is 
sufficient to support the labourer, toge- 
ther with, on the average, such a family 
as is necessary in order to keep up the 
population of the country” in such a 
condition as the custom of society, and 
the ideas of the labourers themselves, 
recognise as necessary and sufficient. 
He maintains that “no such calcula- 
tions are made previous to the produc- 
tion of acommon labourer. He is not 
produced for the sake of what he can 
afterwards earn. The expression, 
therefore, cost of production, is merely 
metaphorical when applied to such a 
case ; and no argument can be drawn 
from it, since the analogy is deficient 
in the very circumstance through 
which the cost of production affects 
the price of articles of commerce.” 
Now, it may fairly be granted to Mr. 
Longfield, that the expression “cost of 
production,” is one not very suitable 
for the case in question; yet it might 
be rather difficult to make out that 
there is not some principle analagous 
to the cost of production of articles of 
commerce, which tends to accommo- 
date the supply of labour or the num- 
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ber of labourers, to the demand for 
labour, or the amount of the fund 
applicable to its ag : in fact, such 
calculations as Mr. Longfield speaks 
of, are in truth made previous to the 
production of a labourer, although it 
may not be in the precise and learned 
terms of a political economist. Such 
calculations are made in every country 
where prudence and forethought form 
any of the characteristics of the pea- 
santry. What, for instance, is the 
natural question for a prudent young 
man of the labouring class to ask him- 
self previous to entering into a mar- 
riage ? Is it not, have I the means of 
supporting a wife and family in decency 
and comfort, according to the manner 
in which I have myself been brought 
up ? If the answer be in the negative, 
is it not right—nay, in those countries 
which possess a prudent peasantry, is 
it not actually the practice, to abstain 
until the necessary means have been 
saved or procured ?—and it is precisely 
this calculation which forms the means, 
and the only means the labouring 
classes possess of keeping up the price 
of their labour, to what some ma 
call the cost of production, but whic 
might, with more propriety, be called 
the natural or proper price in each 
pone society. When these calcu- 
ations are not made, and it is too true 
that in many cases and in many coun- 
tries (our own unfortunately amongst 
the number) they are not, the result 
must inevitably be the depression of 
the price of labour below its natural 
value, and the consequent misery, des- 
titution, and crime, which are the inva- 
tiable concomitants of such a state of 
things ; and the misfortune is, that it 
is one which, instead of having a ten- 
dency to bring its own remedy, rather 
tends, (and herein there is a difference 
between the cost of production of 
labour and commodities,) when it 
arrives at a certain point of degrada- 
tion, to perpetuate itself, 


“‘Haud facile emergunt, quorum virtutibus 
obstat 
Res angusta domi,” 


It is undoubtedly true, that at any 
given time the expenses and mode 
of living of a labourer must depend 
upon his wages, for he cannot spend 
more than he can get, and he cannot 
get more that there is to give him ; 


but. unless what he does get is, accord- 
ing to his notion, sufficient to support a 
family in decency and respectability, 
he ought, and if he be prudent he will, 
avoid having one ; and this avoidance, 
which is nothing very much out of the 
common way, and which in well regu- 
lated societies is occurring every day, 
produces the requisite adjustment of 
supply to demand, and a consequent 
rise, or rather maintenance of the price 
of labour. 

I must now, Sir, conclude my obser- 
vations on this work, which have already 
perhaps run to an inconvenient and 
unreasonable length;.at the same 
time, the importance of the subjects 
treated of demanded full discussion ; 
they involve principles and rules of 
conduct in which the well-being of 
society is deeply, nay, vitally inte- 
rested; they involve, in a peculiar 
manner, the consideration of the causes, 
circumstances, and remedies of the 
present condition of the labouring 
classes in Ireland. To that condition 
it is impossible that you, Sir, can look 
without anxiety; it is scarcely possible 
that any one can look without per- 
plexity ; and on the means which shall 
be taken to check the tide of pauperism 
and turbulence which threatens to 
overwhelm us, will depend the happi- 
ness and prosperity of millions yet 
unborn. Let one more false step be 
made, and who shall be found bold 
enough to answer for the consequences ? 
The apparently unruffled surface of 
society at the present moment is but 


“The torrent’s smoothness ere it dash below.” 


And who can say, with certainty, how 
far we may be from the cataract which 
will involve all orders of society in 
one common gulf of ruin. 

To Mr. Longfield, for his work, his 
country is much indebted ; and I trust 
its appearance will form a new era in 
the history of our gentry—of that class 
on whose conduct and whose principles 
so much of the well-being of society 
depends. That it may serve the pur- 
pose of arresting their attention, and 
directing their minds to the careful 
examination of the present condition 
of the people, and the adoption of 
such means as may, by tending to in- 
crease the amount of the fund for the 
support of labour relatively to their 
numbers, or to decrease their numbers 
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in relation to the amount of the fund 
for their support, lay the foundations 
of a permanent edifice of social happi- 
ness. Without such attention and 
close examination on the part of those 
who are, or at least ought to be, the 
prime movers of our public affairs, I 
can see little before us but a deeper 
plunge into the abyss of misery and 
social disorganization, rendering any 


THE PLEASURES OF 
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hope of recovery still more distant and 
futile— 
** Facilis descensus Averno; 
Sed revocare gradum superasque evadere ad 
auras, 
Hoc opus, hic labor est.”’ 


I have the honour to be, Sir, 
Your very obedient servant, 


A. Z. 


GRIEF. 


«« Heu quanto minus est cum reliquis versari, quam tui meminisse !"—SHENSTONE. 


How strangely are our tempers cast ! 
I seek not to forget ; 

But even view misfortunes past 
With something like regret. 


There’s hoarseness ever in the roll 
Of floods that towards us flow ; 
But ebbing sorrows soothe the soul, 

And soften as they go. 


The gloomiest season of distress, 
When grief has had its day, 
Receives a tint of tenderness 
As it recedes away. 


Thus, upward as the mist doth move, 
It blushes into sight ; 
A fog below, a cloud above, 


And dyed with heavenly light. 
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SONNETS. 


No, IIllL#—NOON. 


God! ‘tis a glorious sight to see the star of day 

At noon tide climb to his empyrean height, 

Then check one moment bis eternal flight 
O’er the hushed earth that glows beneath his sway— 
Still dreamy summer Noon!—The headlong ray 

Pierces the — grove’s umbrageous night, 

The streamlet shuns its shadeless banks, and bright 
Leaps in its chainless speed. On bending spray 
Sings the brown thrush to heaven his anthem free ; 

The bee is rustling in the wild flower’s cell, 

When, hark! the pealing of some clear-toned bell 
Flings through the sultry air sweet melody, 

Telling the blushing maid to spread with sylvan glee 
The labourer’s mid-day meal beneath the hawthorn tree. 


No. IV.—EVENING. 


How sweet to watch at day’s declining hour 
The broad red sun wheel down the mountain’s side ; 
To view, through heaven’s blue, deep and boundless tide, 
The billowy clouds their gold-tinged breakers pour 
Fast round the sinking giant’s head ; while bright 
His beams shoot up beyond the baffled clou 
That vainly seeks his setting rays to shroud : 
And slow as steals his radiance from the sight, 
Fading to twilight through a thousand hues, 
The gladsome laugh of heart untouched by care 
Melts into music on the evening air, 
As home the toil-freed swain his path pursues: 
While fresh’ning dews fall on the thirsting ground, 
And balmy odours fill the air around. 


No. V.—CONTEMPLATION, 


Place me at stilly noon on some high ground, 
Where mortal’s voice intrudes no earthly care, 
Whence I may view heaven’s glorious fabric rear 
It’s giant arches based on earth all round ; 
And, freed from time, hear nature’s language flow— 
Day uttering unto day God’s wondrous pow’r ;+ 
Or, at the moonless, starry, midnight hour, 
See night, to night, God’s boundless knowledge show. 
Spirit Omfiiscient ! where can mortal fly, 
To hide from thee who countless wale can fill 9— 
In morning’s light he feels thy piercing eye, 
And darkness finds him trembling fore thee still : 
Where light can dwell not, shape, nor shade, nor sound, 
Nor space, nor time, but thought—there Thou art found. Iota. 





* No. L. « Nicur,” Vol. IL. p. 443; No. II. « Mornine,” p. 556. 
+“ Day unto day uttereth speech, and night unto night showeth knowledge.” 
Psalm 19. v. 2. ; 


—_ 
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« And then there was a little isle, 
That in my very face did smile, 
The only one in view. 








A little isle! 
* 


- * 





But on it there were three tall trees, 

And o’er it blew the mountain breeze, 

And through it there were streamlets flowing, 

And on it there were wild flowers growing, 
Of gentle breath and hue. 


Prisoner oF CHILLoN. 


CHAPTER III. 


ST. HELENA—TENDER REMINISCENSES. 


The feelings that occupied the mind 
of the unfortunate Bonnivard, when he 
had clambered up to the grated win- 
dow of his dungeon, and “bent the 
quiet of a loving eye” upon the land- 
scape expanded before him, are beauti- 
fully alluded to in the above lines of 
the poet. For six long years his look 
had rested upon nothing but the humid 
walls and dripping vault of his cell ; 
and now, when he gazed once more 
upon the towering mountains, with 
their thousand years of snow, and the 
sunny surface of the rippled lake, and 
the gay white sails that skimmed the 
waters of the flowing Rhone, it was 
with feelings which they who have 
experienced can alone appreciate. In 
the little island, which so peculiarly 
rivetted his attention, there is nothing 
remarkable. The stranger may pass 
it a thousand times, and scarcely, per- 
haps, be so much as aware of its exist- 
ence. But for the noble prisoner it 
had charms, independent of its aspect. 
In his mind it was associated with the 
idea of that which he cherished more 
fondly than life—the idea of freedom. 
The breeze that sighed among the 
foliage—the tall trees that stretched 
their leafy branches towards the sky— 
the streams that cascaded among the 
rocks—the many-tinted wild flowers 


that smiled in the sunbeams, were all 
lively emblems of the liberty he had 
lost. He gazed upon them as upon 
friends from whom he had long been 
separated ; and felt how true it is that 
misfortune teaches us to find, in differ- 
ent objects, a charm to which we were 
totally insensible when slumbering on 
the lap of blind prosperity. 

It was with feelings somewhat ana- 
lagous, that, after passing six mono- 
tonous. weeks* on the weary waste of 
waters, I heard the look-out at the 
mast-head announce “ Land!” It was 
evening, and a thin gauzy mist ob- 
scured, but did not hide, the horizon. 
I stretched my anxious look in every 
direction, but could discover nothing, 
save the same circular sheet of shore- 
less water which had so long formed 
our only prospect—unvaried, unbroken, 
uninteresting, asever. Captain Morley 
was pacing the quarter-deck; and 
though a good deal ashamed of my 
want of skill in distinguishing distant 
objects, I at last ventured to ask him : 
“ Where is the land, Sir ?” He smiled; 
and putting his glass into my hand, 
desired me to look in a direction nearly 
due south. On the very verge of the 
horizon I discovered something that 
resembled a narrow strip of bluish 
cloud, apparently divided in the centre. 





* Six weeks after leaving Teneriffe. 
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It was St. Helena—the wave-walled 
prison and island grave of Napoleon. 
So light, so vapoury, so air-suspended 
did it seem, that I was almost tempted 
to consider it a meteoric illusion ; and 
[ had scarcely time to satisfy myself of 
its reality when the fiery disc of the 
tropic sun plunged behind the horizon, 
and in a few minutes there was total 
darkness. 

In the morning, shortly after day- 
break, I was on deck. Theisland was 
now about’ eight leagues distant, and 
appeared like a solitary mountain, very 
high and precipitous ; its summit en- 
veloped in dense clouds. We were 
scudding before a steady breeze ; and, 
as we approached, the clouds melted 
gradually away, and I could discern a 
series of steep conic hills running along 
the water’s edge, their angled summits 
relieved against the sky. I could even 
distinguish the shape and reddish colour 
of the apparently volcanic strata of 
which they were composed. Round 
their base, the sea, everywhere so 
tranquil in those latitudes, broke bois- 
terously. Of a beach there was not 
the slightest indication. 

From the roadstead, where we 
dropped anchor in the afternoon, the 
view was striking and unique. Before 
us, and partly concealed by a dense 
range of trees, lay the town, with its 
houses of dazzling white or glaring 
yellow glancing gaily in the sunbeams, 
and its neat church rearing its little 
square tower into the air, as if in vain 
emulation of the majestic steeps that 
surrounded it. Beyond this, the bare 
rugged sides of St. James’s Valley 
receded far into the distance. On our 
right was Ladder Hill—its lofty summit 
surmounted by battlements, and its 
precipitous side indented by a zig-zag 
road, which forms the only access to 
the fortress above. Steep craggy cliffs, 
from seven to nine hundred feet ‘in 
height, dipped sheer into the water, 
and the seething waves murmured 
hoarsely among the hollow caverns, 
which their constant fretting had ex- 
cavated inthe rocks. Strong bulwarks 
of stone, and batteries bristled with 
cannon, protected every spot where a 
landing could possibly be effected. A 
few trees scattered along the face of 
the precipices, presented a verdure 
foreign to the scene, and eontrasted 
strangely with the red and grey colour 
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of the rocks which they shaded. But, 
saving these, there was no appearance 
of vegetation. All was bare, rugged, 
and forbidding ; and a few occasional 
patches of sickly yellow-looking glass- 
wort only served to remind the spec- 
tator of the extreme buarrenness of the 
soil. 

In the evening we communicated 
with the Admiral, and were informed 
that our vessel was to be put on cruiz- 
ing duty to windward, previous to 
proceeding to the Cape. This was by 


} 


no means pods intelligence to my 
brother officers, who were looking 


eagerly forward to the society and 
pleasures of Cape-town. For my own 
part, I was, on the whole, rather satis- 
fied with the arrangement, as I had an 
uncle on the governor's staff at St. 
Helena, to whom I had a great deal of 
home intelligence to communicate, and 
with whom I anticipated some agree- 
able days. He was an officer high in 
the service, and, of course, possessed 
the entrée to all the society in the 
island worth coveting. 

On the morning after our arrival I 
was leaning over the bulwarks, observ- 
ing the various craft from the shore, 
that were plying about and trafficking 
with the crew, when I saw a large 
gaily-painted barge emerge from behind 
a promontory of the rock, and pull 
directly for the ship. As she neared 
us I discovered a military officer, ina 
blue frock and red sash, cocked hat and 
feather, sitting abaft. The rowers 
pulled lustily along—the barge shot 
rapidly through the water, and pre- 
sently I could distinguish the friendly 
ruddy countenance of Uncle Fred. 

“Well Ned, my boy,” said he, as 
soon as the first greetings and congra- 
tulations were over, “how do you take 
with the sea-faring life, eh ?—mighty 
well no doubt! No objections, how- 
ever, I suppose to smell the land breeze 
for a few days, eh? Well, I must 
see whut my friend Morley has to 
say to it,” and he descended, accord- 
ingly, to the captain’s cabin, carrying 
with him my best wishes for the success 
of his mission. In about half an hour 
the captain and he appeared together 
on the quarter deck, and the unr 
calling me up, informed me that I was 
at liberty to go on shore with my 
uncle for a week. Short time sufficed 
to make the necessary preparations ; 
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and as the captain was himself going 
ashore, he insisted on our taking places 
in his gig. Never shall [ forget the 
pleasure I felt at the prospect of once 
more setting my foot on land. Although 
the rowers pulled strongly, and the 
rapid forward motion of the boat sent 
showers of spray into the air, to me 
the oars seemed to linger in the water, 
and every wave we surmounted ap- 
peared to carry us back. Had we sped 
upon the wings of the wind, I verily 
believe I should have thought we were 
loitering. 

On nearing the shore, I looked in 
vain for a landing place. All around 
I could see nothing but tall perpen- 
dicular rocks, and imaccessible stone 
bulwarks, far up the black and weather- 
beaten sides of which the sea rolled its 
white-crested billows, as if to forbid all 
access to the water-warded coast. At 


length my uncle pointed out to us 


something that resembled a quay, but 
so low, and so much the colour of the 
surrounding’ rocks, as scarcely to be 
distinguishable. Even here, the only 
accessible spot in the whole circuit of 
the island, it was no easy matter to 
effect alanding. The steep stone a 
of the quay rose abruptly out of the 
water, and the waves flowed and re- 
ceded in such a manner, as at one 
moment completely to immerse them, 
and the next to leave them entirely 
bare. The same billow that bore us 
far up to the very water's edge, carried 
us back again in its reflux, and left us 
to be borne forward by the next. Our 
only resource was to take advantage of 
the short pause that occurred before 
the receding of the wave, and jump as 
quickly as possible ashore. In effect- 
ing this,-I unfortunately slipped my 
foot, and falling into the water, just as 
the wave was receding, would infallibly 
have been carried away by it, had not 
my uncle suddenly caught me by the 
arm and pulled me out. 

“So, so, Ned!” he cried, as, consider- 
ably disconcerted, I shook the brine 
from my dripping clothes, “are you so 
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very fond of salt water, that you can’t 
leave it for a week without a parting 
embrace!” A roar of laughter suc- 
ceeded this sally, in which I thought it 
was, on the ian most prudent to 
join. 

We now proceeded along the pier, 
which is high, and overlooks the watér, 
but is defended by no parapet. When 
the sea is peculiarly stormy, the heav- 
ing billows lash, with fearful impetu- 
osity, far above the spot we were 
traversing, and preclude the possibility 
of either landing or embarking. Pre- 
sently we entered the covered way of 
the principal battery, which skirts 
along the verge of the rock, consider- 
ably elevated above the water’s edge. 
This walk was adorned by a beautiful 
alley of flourishing fig trees,* beneath 
which the Chinese labourers, in their 
white linen clothes and broad-brimmed 
straw hats, were comfortably squatted, 
enjoying their hour of rest, and dis- 
cussing their morning’s rice. Several 
tawny-looking Yamstockst eyed us 
with eager curiosity as we passed along, 
and a few of the townspeople, dressed 
in English costumes, were promenading 
beneath the sheltering shadows of the 
trees ; while the little becafico hopped 
about among the branches, and en- 
livened the scene with its cheerful 
note. Proceeding onwards, we passed 
through a narrow arched gateway, and 
the town—which consists of one short 
straight street of dazzling white and 
yellow houses—lay before us. 

On our entrance we were received by 
a mounted orderly, with two led horses ; 
one richly caparisoned with ornamented 
housings, the other a noble animal of 
the pure English breed, equipped in 
the common equestrian furniture. Hav- 
ing cordially shaken hands with the 
worthy captain, we mounted, and rode 
off at a brisk pace for my uncle's resi- 
dence. We ascended Ladder Hill by 
the zig-zag pathway I had observed 
from the ship, and proceeded along 
the ridge of its flat and barren summit. 

It was a bleak and cheerless prospect. 


* Those trees appear to grow out of the solid rock, which forms the only soil. 
Their leaves had much the appearance of those of the common poplar; but our 
Doctor, who was somewhat vain of his botanic lore, assured us they were the 
Jicus religiosa of Linnwus.—Ficus religiosa ! what associations that name suggests ! 


+ The natives are so denominated. 










—_—— 
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Rocks, naked and flinty, without the 
slightest indication of soil, far less of 
vegetation, stretched themselves out in 
every direction, Saving a few solitary 
sea fowl that hovered at a cautious 
distance over our heads, or sailed away 
down the wind as we approached, not 
a living thing was to be seen. The 
hoofs of our horses clattered along the 
rocky road with a hollow monotonous 
sound that accorded well with the soli- 
tude of the scene. Not the vestige of 
a habitation, no trace of man or of his 
handiwork served to indicate that the 
spot we were traversing had ever be- 
fore been trodden by a human foot. 

When we reached the extremity of 
the flat space which forms the summit 
of Ladder-hill, and began to descend 
upon the other side, it almost seemed 
as if the wand of the magician had 
been waved over the scene. A lovely 
amphitheatre of wood and water, and 
rich green meadows, and the abodes of 
men lay before us. Occasional glimpses 
of the white walls of a handsome 
mansion-house completed the picture. 
I gazed in silence, lost to every feeling 
but wonder and admiration; and it 
was not till the sudden winding of the 
road, beneath a grove of majestic 
sycamores, shut the prospect from my 
view, that I could recall my thoughts 
to their former channel. - 

“Is this fairy land?” I said to my 
uncle, “ or have I been suddenly trans- 
ported back to the wooded plains and 
rich green holmes of England ?” 

“ Not at all,” he replied ; “ you are 
nowhere but in the bleak, desert island 
rock of St. Helena. The handsome 
mansion you must have observed from 
the hill, is Plantation House, the re- 
sidence of the governor, to whom [ 
shall shortly have the pleasure of pre- 
senting you.” 

As he spoke, we were startled by 
the clattering of hoofs and the rumb- 
ling of wheels ; aud looking back, we 
observed a handsome English phaeton, 
drawn by four beautiful black ponies, 
approaching at a rapid pace. I fol- 
lowed the example of my uncle, and 
reined my bounding roan to the side 
of the road to allow a free -passage. 
The carriage was occupied by two 
ladies, one of whom guided the pranc- 
ing team with admirable adroitness. 
She was habited in a pelisse of dark 


blue cloth, which being open at the 
breast, displayed the plaited folds of a 
cambric chemise, whose embroidered 
collar, thrown back over the shoulders, 
was retained round the lower part of 
the neck by a broad ribbon of black 
silk. A beaver hat and green gauze 
veil drawn to one side, and hanging 
down over the back, completed her 
costume. She was a woman apparently 
in the prime of life, with dark hair, a 
lively sparkling eye, and uncommon 
brilliancy of complexion. A gay caval- 
cade of young officers and ladies fol- 
lowed at a hand-gallop behind the 
carriage. 

Arrived opposite the place where 
we stood, the fair charioteer reined up 
and saluted my uncle. Like a true- 
born son of Yorkshire, I confess I was 
at first more occupied with the team 
than with their mistress. Four such 
beautifully matched little black bloods 
1 had scarcely ever seen ; sleek, shin- 
ing, and jetty, with high arched necks 
and limbs like rein-deer. I would 
have given the world could I have 
taken the lady’s place and usurped the 
reins. As it was, I was fain to content 
myself with admiring the “ points” of 
the tiny steeds, which I did with a 
genuine nautical want of ceremony, 
and was only tempted at last to 
bestow a look upon their guide by 
hearing her mix her conversation 
with several kind epithets and terms 
of endearment addressed to them. 

“ And pray, Colonel—soho, my 
darlings !—who is this that you favour 
so highly as to mount upon the re- 
doubted Nestor? Quiet now, my 
pets !” 

“ A nephew of mine, your ladyship ; 
arrived last night with the Hes- 
perus.” 

“ What! a midshipman !—steady, 
dears, steady !—a very nice looking 
youth, indeed. Well, he comes quite 
a propos—softly, Kitty! You know, 
Sir H. is particularly fond of midship- 
men; and there has, besides, been a 
lack of males for some days at Planta- 
tion House. I hope he can make 
himself useful—gently, loves, gently ! 
See you don’t neglect to parade him at 
dinner today.” My uncle bowed. 
“ Does he make a long stay, Colonel ?” 

“ He has obtained leave for a week, 
your ladyship.” 
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“ Very good! but see you don’t let 
him come in contact with the double- 
nosed pointer and brass knocker!* 
You understand! Be sure you take 
care of that, otherwise he won't do for 
me, you know, Well, good bye for 
the present ; we shall meet at seven. 
Come along, my sweets!” and with a 
shrill chirrup to her ponies, she bounded 
off, followed by the rest of the caval- 


cade. 

When I left the ship in the morning, 
I had no idea that I was destined to 
dine with the governor in the after- 
noon. Indeed it was an honour with 
which I would gladly have dispensed. 
Before I left England I had never 
heard the name of Sir H. L., unless 
associated with every thing that was 
mean, base, tyrannical, ungenerous, and 
ungentlemanlike. At school, if there 
were any boy particularly disliked, we 
used to designate him, by way of re- 
proach, “the Gaoler Knight.” Our 
very sporis had reference to him; and 
the walls of the schoolroom were plas- 
tered over with all manner of grotesque 
figures, surrounded with chains, and 
swords, and huge bunches of keys, in- 
tended as representations of the hated 
individual. Every thing out of school, 
too, tended to confirm this prejudice. 
The ballads sung in the streets, the 
conversation of my elders, the public 
newspapers constantly teeming with 
accounts of new atrocities ; all strength- 
ened me in my dislike to the iron- 
hearted governor. 

“TI had rather not go with you to 
Plantation House to-day, Sir,” I said 
to my uncle, after we had partaken of 
a plentiful collation. “If you will 
leave me at home, I shall not be at a 
loss for amusement.” 

“ Why, what the deuce is come over 
you now, Ned? Are you frightened, 
boy ? Nonsense! Fourteen, and 
frightened at a governor !” 

“* You mistake .me, Sir,” I replied, a 
little piqued at the insinuation; “I 
am afraid of no man: but I hate the 
governor so cordially that I am sure I 
shall not be able to remain for an hour 
in his society : besides, I don’t like the 
idea of sitting at the table, and eating 
the bread of a man of whom I have 
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been in the habit of thinking and say- 
ing every thing’ that is bad.” 

“Pooh, pooh! is that all? You 
must learn to know him, boy, before 
you pretend either to like or dislike 
iim. When you have lived in the 
world as long as I have done, you will 
know the folly and the danger of 
founding any opinion upon the empty, 
fetid breath of common slander. You 
shall go !” 

To so imperative an indication of 
my uncle’s pleasure on the subject, I 
did not attempt a rejoinder ; and ac- 
cordingly, at a little after seven o’clock, 
I found myself in the drawing-room of 
Plantation House. 

It was an elegant apartment, hand- 
somely fitted up, with English furniture, 
and in the English style. The com- 
pany, which was numerous, was divided 
into separate groups, some engaged in 
turning over the files of the latest 
British papers, some in making gallant 
speeches to the ladies, some in listening 
to the jokes of Lady L , and some 
joining in conversation with the go- 
vernor. To the latter I was formally 
ce by my uncle. He was a 
ittle, spare, pale-faced man, dressed in 
the full uniform of his rank. His 
figure, though diminutive, was correctly 
proportioned ;' and his countenance 
might have been termed handsome but 
for the peculiarity of his eyes, which 
were almost hid beneath his bushy 
overhanging eyebrows. In his manner 
he was extremely affable; spoke to 
me of my ship and my brother officers ; 
asked my opinion of St. Helena, and 
hoped I would be no stranger at Plan- 
tation House, where he promised me 
at all times a hearty welcome, good 
cheer, and plenty of amusement. “ In 
fine weather,” said he, “we have horses, 
and dogs, and guns for our friends ; in 
bad, a billiard-table: in the evenings 
we have good wine, good music, and 
occasionally a dance; so I hope, Mr. 
Lascelles, you will find our lone isle as 
pleasant at least as the main deck of 
the Hesperus, gallant vessel though 
she be!” I will frankly admit that 
this address made the first lodgment 
on the outworks of my prejudice. 

At the dinner table, partly by my 











* Any person who chanced to sojourn at St. Helena during the period to which I 
refer, will perfectly understand this allusion of her ladyship. 


Vou. IV. 
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own adroit management, and partly 
through the favour of chance, I found 
myself seated beside a young lady, 
whose epperennce had rivetted my 
attention from the moment I entered 
the drawing-room. She was apparently 
about my own age, and, in my opinion, 
inexpressibly beautiful. Her long flaxen 
hair was diyided in the middle of the 
forehead, and hung in full clustering 
ringlets down her neck and shoulders. 
Her complexion was of an almost trans- 
parent delicacy, and accorded well 
with the intelligent tone of her features, 
which were cast in the finest mould of 
Grecian symmetry. A benignant smile 
played round her lips, and her laugh- 
ing lambent eye was of the softest 
liquid blue. Her dress displayed great 
taste. It was simple, and arranged 
with a total disregard of everything 
approaching to ornament, 


 Ogni suo fregio non era fatto, ma nato,"’ 


she had the figure of a sylph. 

With the bashful awkwardness of a 
boy, I sat for some time silent, at a 
loss how to address her, and heartily 
envying a dashing cornet of dragoons,* 
who was seated at her other hand, 
chatting away with all the volubility 
of military assurance. At the first 
glance I set down this youth as a most 
consummate coxcomb. His silky blond 
hair was studiously divided over his 
forehead, and collected in shining clus- 
ters at his temples. His thin, half- 
grown mustache was carefully dyed, 
and a meagre Henri Quatre, of the 
same auburn tint, adorned his under 
lip. His right hand, which was con- 
siderably seamed and scarred, he took 
especial care to display ; constantly 
keeping it above the table, playing 
with the handle of his knife or fork, or 
with the spoon of the salt-cellar. He 
appeared anxious that the lovely girl, 
to whom he addressed himself, should 
infer that it had been wounded in 
action, or, at least, in an affair of 
honour. His conversaticn was insipid 
in the extreme ; full of the most arrant 
egotism, and interlarded with a variety 
of strange exclamations and singular 
oaths. According to his own account, 
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there was nothing in which he was not 
a proficient. 


He talked of guns, and drums, and wounds, 
God save the mark! and that the sovereignes 
Thing on earth was—— 


himself. In horsemanship his skill 
was consummate ; in sporting he was 
a nonpareil. 

“ T should like to show the governor,” 
said he, “ what it is to handle a fowling- 
piece! Cocks and pheasants! I cer- 
tainly may boast of being able to shoot !” 
Hisfaircompanion repliéd with asimple, 
but somewhat emphatic, “ Indeed !” 

“] assure you it’s the case, ma’am! 
1 was present at Lord 


's famous 
battu in Yorkshire, last year, and even 
his lordship, who is reckoned one of the 
best shots in England, declared some 
of my hits quite superb !” 

“ Indeed !” again responded the lady. 

Now, it so happened that I had 
heard a good deal of this famous dattu 
at Lord ’s in Yorkshire, and as 
I glanced at the shattered hand of the 
speaker, it put me in mind of a circum- 
stance which had been mentioned to 
me as occurring on the occasion, and 
which the reader may recollect as 
having run the round of the public 
journals. 

“TI have heard, Sir,” said I, joining 
in the conversation, that it is rather 
dangerous to shoot with Lord 
in cover.” The cornet blushed slightly, 
and looked as if he could have torn 
my tongue out. “A circumstance of 
rather a peculiar nature,” I continued, 
addressing myself to the lady, “oc- 
curred to a raw young sportsman at the 
battu of which the gentleman has 
spoken. I was in Yorkshire at the 
time, and am acquainted with the whole 
particulars. It was in a thick young 
1 gens where the trees were just 

igh enough to overtop the heads of 
the sportsmen. The youth to whom I 
allude, hearing one of. the keepers call 
out ‘cock!’ and being aware of a 
flapping of wings within a few yards 
of him, but seeing nothing, raised his 
gun and fired in the direction of the 
noise, 


“© A superb shot!’ called Lord——, 











* The reader is, perhaps, aware, that there were no dragoon officers stationed at 
St. Helena. The young gentleman referred to was on his passage to India, and a 


visitor, for the time, at Plaitation House. 
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who was within about twenty yards of 
the spot. ‘ Who fired ?” 

“«J did? ejaculated the youth. 

“* Where are you?’ rejoined his 
lordship; ‘hold up your hand that 
I may see!’” 

The youth, dreading no evil, did as 
he was desired ; crack went his lord- 
ship’s gun, and lodged its contents in 
the ill-fated up-stretched hand. 

“« Take that, my young friend, cried 
his lordship, ‘and learn to shoot nearer 
your mark another time. Your pellets 
have completely riddled my hat!” 

The lady glanced at the seamed 
right hand of the cornet, as I finished 
my story, and gave a hearty laugh. 
The officer blushed up to the eyes, 
grinned a malicious laugh at what he 
called “the good joke,” and took the 
earliest opportunity of concealing the 
unlucky hand beneath his napkin. 
For the next hour he was wonderfully 
silent. 

The enemy being thus disposed of, 
and a fair field before me, I did not 
lose the opportunity of pursuing my 
conversation with the beautiful Sophia. 
My bashfulness speedily vanished be- 
fore the cheering smile of her beaming 
countenance. We talked of home, of 
England—its people, and its pleasures, 
sade shortly of the mutual friends—for 
many of them we found were mutual— 
whom we had left behind us there. 
I had never been so happy in my life. 
To sit by Sophia—to talk to her—to 
hear her talk—was elysium! 

At length our téte-d-téte was inter- 
rupted by the governor calling, in 
rather a loud voice, for his butler, who 
was at the other end of the table. 

“ How is this, Stevens,” said Sir H., 
when the man was at his side, “there 
are no * at table, and I told 
you that I particularly desired a dish 
of them today.” 

“ An’t please your excellency,” re- 
plied the servant ; “there were none to 
be had in the island. The fishermen 
have been out the whole of last night, 
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and all today, and have only just 
returned with scarcely sufficient for a 
dish.” 

“ Well, let them be dressed imme- 
diately. They are never so good as 
when they are fresh from the water. 
Quick !” ' 

The well-powdered silk-stockinged 
Stevens was proceeding to give the 
necessary orders, but had not reached 
the door when Sir H. called him back. 

“ Did you say they were very scarce 
—none to be had on the island ?” 

“TI did, an’t please your excellency ; 
and the fishermen tell me they will be 
able to procure none as long as this 
wind continues,” 

“Indeed !—a pretty long look out 
at the present season certainly! Well, 
I shan’t have them dressed. See that 
they are properly packed up, and sent 
off immediately to the general, at 
Longwood, with my compliments ; 
and take care that the bearer makes 
my best respects, and a suitable apology 
for their being so few in number.” 

So long as the servants continued in 
the room, and even so long as the 
ladies remained at table, the name of 
the ex-emperor, by a sort of tacit con- 
sent, was never alluded to. When the 
latter, however, had removed to the 
drawing-room, the conversation became 
more general, and chiefly turned on 
that engrossing topic. 

“Have you seen Napoleon today, 





Sir H.?” said General sf ad- 
dressing the governor, 
“I was at Longwood, by appoiut- 


ment, at two o’clock this afternoon,” 
replied Sir H., “and was kept waiting 
in the ante-room for nearly an hour, 
before I was admitted to his presence.” 

“Was he affable?” inquired the 
general, 

“ Quite the reverse : he scarcely ever 
opened his lips, and when he did, it 
was only to make an abrupt answer to 
some pointed question. I touched 
upon every topic which I thought 
could interest him, but all to no pur- 


*Sir H. named a small kind of fish, somewhat resembling our Smelt, which is caught 
on the coast of Saint Helena, and is thought to rival the famous White Bait of 


Blackwall in delicacy, 


Its name I have, unfortunately, forgotten; but it is extremely 


scarce, and to be caught only at particular seasons, when the weather is very fine, and 


the water placid. 


+ General —— was not stationed at St. Helena, but was on his return to England 


from India. 
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pose. I offered him the poe of a 
file of English papers, which I had 
brought with me, but he declined 
them, saying he had plenty of journals 
of his own. At length, finding all 
attempts at conversation vain, I rose 
to take my departure, and asked if 
there was anything I could do to 
oblige him. ‘ Rien! rien de tout!’ he 
replied, shrugging his shoulders sig- 
nificantly, but without rising from his 
chair, and so our interview ended.” 

“ Not much, I dare say, to the satis- 
faction of either party,” observed the 
general. 

“ At least not much, I believe, to 
his,” replied Sir H. “For my own 
part, I ~ many allowances to make 
for him. To be hurled from the throne 
of the first nation in Europe, and made 
a perpetual prisoner on an isolated 
spot like this, is a change of fortune 
by no means easy to be borne. It 
would be enough to sour the temper of 
the most calm and philosophic, far 
more of a man whose ruling passion 
is ambition and the love of power. 
That he should look upon me with 
jealousy and suspicion, the office which 
I hold renders natural ; and I do not 
blame him for it. But it certainly is 
hard, that after bearing with all his 
taunts and insults, and doing every 
thing in my power to gratify his 
humours, in so far as is consistent with 
the trust reposed in me, I should be 
upbraided by my countrymen, whose 
good opinion I value so much, as 
being ungenerous and tyrannical—as 
trampling, as it were, upon a fallen foe. 
God knows he never was foe of mine, 
unless in as far as he was the foe of 
my country. I have no personal pique 
to gratify; on the contrary, I have 
always admired him in the only capa- 
cities in which I have had occasion to 
know him—as a gallant soldier, a 
talented and enterprising man. But I 
must do my duty, even at the risk 
of my popularity.” 

“ Had the tables been turned,” said 
the general, “and had you been Na- 
egg prisoner, I believe he would 

ave cashiered any governor that 
showed you one half the attention that 
you show him.” 

“There, I think you wrong him, 
general,” said Sir H. “ Napoleon’s 
disposition is naturally generous, and 
I do not believe he would have per- 
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mitted any prisoner of war to be mal- 
treated with his knowledge.” 

“I shall not argue the point with 

ou,” rejoined the general; “but I 
Cece I speak intelligibly to many 
here, who served against him, when [ 
say that I was myself for some time a 
guest at Verdun !” 

The conversationproceeded for some 
time in this strain, and we were just 
about to leave the table, when the 
butler entered the room. 

“Were the fish sent, as I desired, 
Stevens ?” said Sir H. 

“ They were, your excellency.” 

“ Did the general send any answer ?” 

“He has returned them by the 
bearer, your excellency, exactly as they 
were sent.” 

“ Returned !—how ! 
no message with them ?” 

“ Monsieur Cypriani informed the 
servant that ‘the emperor desired. it 
might be intimated to your excellency 
that he was not in the habit of being 
supplied with fish no bigger than his 
thumb ?” 

“Oh! very well! see that they are 
dressed for dinner tomorrow, Stevens ; 
and tell the cook to be liberal with the 
cayenne.” 

“ Well,” said Sir H., when the ser- 
vant had left the room, “the general 
knows he may insult me with impu- 


‘had 


Did he send 


nity ! 

We now left the table, and proceeded 
to the drawing-room, where each spent 
the remainder of the evening as his 
taste inclined him, with cards, music, 
or conversation. The gay cornet of 
dragoons, having washed down his 
chagrin at the dattu expose, with plen- 
teous potations of claret, immediately 
took up his position beside Sophia, 
who was seated at the piano when we 
entered. I bit my lip with vexation, 
at having thus allowed myself to be 
out-generalled by the coxcomb ; but, 
assuming the appearance of indiffer- 
ence, I joined in conversation with 
the old general on the old topic of 
Napoleon. At length Lady 
proposed a dance. 

“May I have the honour of your 
hand?” said the cornet to Sophia. 
Sophia curtsied an acquiescence ; and 
as she took his arm, I thought she 
looked at me. I felt all the inclination 
in the world to knock the cornet 
down, 
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“We are to dance a quadrille,* 
Mr. ,” said her ra ae address- 
ing the superb sportsman of the dattu, 
“and from the exhibition we had the 
other night, I believe you cannot rate 
quadrille dancing as one of your nu- 
merous accomplishments. As for you, 
Sophia, I have told you already that I 
will not have my drawing-room con- 
verted into a dancing-school; so I 
think you had better look out for ano- 
ther partner.” 

The crest-fallen cornet looked un- 
utterably foolish, bowed, and dropped 
Sophia’s arm, I was at her side in an 
instant ; she accepted me as a partner, 
and I triumphantly took my place be- 
side her in the dance. 

Every one knows that, excepting 
the shade of the lone greenwood tree, 
or the bustle of a crowded dinner- 
table, the side of a quadrille is the best 
of all possible situations for saying 
“soft things.” When I first saw So- 

hia, I thought she was beautiful ; as 
sat beside her at table, I thought she 
was charming ; I now considered her 
quite enchanting ; and after a dozen 
rounds of the giddy waltz, I was down- 
right in love. The evening passed 
with incredible celerity ; and it was by 
no means pleasing intelligence when 
my uncle informed me it was time to 
o. As I took leave of Sophia, I 
ancied her hand pressed mine. My 
blood thrilled in every vein ; and wit 
a rapid parting glance, I rushed out of 
the apartment. 

“Well, Ned,” said my uncle, as he 
showed me to my bed-room, “do you 
regret having gone to Plantation 
House ?” 

“On the contrary, Sir, I have been 
quite delighted. Sir H. was delightful ; 
Lady L was delightful; the old 
general was delightful ” 

“ And Sophia—not very disagreeable, 
I suppose,” said my uncle, interrupting 
me in my list of delightfuls. “ Well, all 
I have to say is, take care of yourself. 
Remember that you have only a week 
to spend here, and that then you must 
leave St. Helena, and every one in it— 
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perhaps for ever. Don't forget that, 
my lad ; and so good night to you.” 

Next day displayed the beauties of 
the place to advantage. It was bright, 
sunny, and intensely hot. My uncle’s 
residence was certainly a delightful 
spot. The house, which consisted of 
only one story, was elevated a few feet 
above the surface of the ground, upon 
a broad platform of polished marble. 
The ledge of the wide overhanging 
eaves was supported by a range of airy 
pillars, clustered with the delicate ten- 
drils of the passion-flower, and forming 
an agreeable verandah round the whole 
extent of the building. A row of 
beautiful orange trees, with fruit in all 
stages of maturity, adorned the stone 
parterre in front, and exhaled a most 
aromatic and delicious perfume. An 
open space of brilliant velvety green- 
sward expanded itself before the house, 
sloping r= downwards to the dis- 
tance of about fifty yards, where it 
was lost beneath the shade of an exten- 
sive forest of cedars and palm-trees. 
In the distance, the heights of Ladder- 
hill and High Knol shot up into the 
sky ; the pure atmosphere and bright 
sun investing their rugged sides and 
summits with a soft tint of ethereal 
blue, which formed a beautiful contrast 
to the bright verdure of the trees in 
the foreground. It was altogether a 
little paradise on earth, formed to 
dream away the cares of an ungrateful 
world. 

But I was in no plight for admiring 
the beauties of rural nature ; and. at 
that thoughtless season few were the 
cares I had to dream away. The 
whole night I had thought of nothing 
but Sophia, and every hour seemed an 
age till I should again be at her side. 
My uncle, who had his various duties 
to attend to, Jeft me soon after break- 
fast, telling me to amuse myself as I 
thought proper, and to command the 
services of Nestor. Accordingly, at 
as early an hour as etiquette would 
permit, I presented myself at Planta- 
tion House. Sir H. was gone out, 
Lady L had not yet appeared. 





* At the time of which I speak, quadrilles had been newly introduced in England, 
and dancing was not so common an accomplishment then as it is now. Thanks 
to the female branch of my family, my education in this respect had not been 


neglected. 
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“J will step into the drawing-room,” 
I said to the servant, “and wait for 
Lady L—— ; but pray don’t disturb 
her before her usual hour on my 
account.” 

Without the precaution of being 
formally ushered, I gently opened the 
door and walked into the apartment, 
Sophia was there alone. With her 
back turned to the door by which I 
entered; she was seated at a small fly- 
table, apparently engaged in drawing, 
A box of colours and brushes, and a 
small crystal ewer with water, stood 
before her. The low sash windows 
were thrown open to admit the cool 
air, and a gentle orange-perfumed 
breeze played among her clustering 
ringlets. She stooped slightly over 
the table, and I could perceive by 
the reflection in an opposite mirror, 
that she was eagerly intent on her 
occupation. 

I stood for a few moments still and 
motionless, incapable of any thing but 
admiration ; for surely there never 
lighted on this orb a more lovely vision 
than that before me. Suddenly a gust 
of wind passing through the open 
casement, rustled among the airy folds 
of the gauze window-hangings. Sophia 
looked up—her eye fell upon the mir- 
ror—and there I stood discovered and 
abashed. A slight blush suffused her 
countenance, as without turning round 
she hastily collected her drawings and 
secured them in the portfolio. I moved 
instinctively up to the place where 
she sat ; looking, I dare say as I felt, 
aa rage foolish. 

«“ This is an unexpected visit, Mr. 
Lascelles,” said she, without looking 
up, and apparently intent on fastening 
the silver clasp of the embroidered 
portfolio. “I was not aware, Sir, that 
you were in the room.” 

“TI sincerely ask your pardon, ma- 
dam,” I replied. “ The servant informed 
me there was no one here, and I unfor- 
tunately dispensed with the formality 
of an usher. If I am in the slightest 
degree interrupting you, I shall imme- 
diately withdraw ; and can <7 apolo- 
gize for an intrusion which, | assure 
you, was by no means intended.” 

She laid the portfolio on the table 
as I spoke; and the enchanting smile 
which was so peculiarly her own, re- 
sumed its place upon ber features. 
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“You do not interrupt me at all, 
Mr. Lascelles,” she said: “I assure 
you, you do not. I was only a little 
startled by your sudden appearance. 
We ladies, you know, have the privi- 
lege of taking alarm at trifles;. and 
when I saw your shadow in the mirror, 
it was almost as trying for the nerves, 
as a scene in the Castle of Otranto, 
But now that you are, here, I, bethink 
me yor come quite apropos, as. I par- 
ticularly want your judgment. on some 
sketches of English scenery which I 
have lately received from home.” 

The drawings were produced, can- 
vassed, and criticised. e sat side by 
side at the table, leaning over the 
sheets, and pointing out their beauties 
and defects. The scenes which they 
represented recalled to each of us va- 
ried trains of pleasing associations. . I 
pointed out to Sophia the very streams 
in which I had angled, and the fields 
over which I had followed the fox, 
while she showed me the mansion in 
which she had spent her childhood, 
and the garden in which she had 
tended her flowers. How long we 
were thus occupied [ know not; for 
time passed unheeded by. At length 
Sophia, touching the spring of a gold 
repeater that hung at ~ side, said it 
was time to prepare for her afternoon’s 
ride; as Sir H. had requested his 
aid-de-camp, Mr. Tunbridge, to be in 
attendance at a particular hour, and 
the worthy old gentleman did not like 
to be kept waiting. 

* Perhaps,” she continued with an 
arch smile, as she rose to bid me adieu, 
“ you will remain to see Lady L r 

ou will find Bishop Tillotson and the 
latest series of the Beau Monde on 
the next table. Her ladyship, I should 
think, will emerge from her boudoir in 
about an hour!” and with an airy trip 
she glided from the room. 

Without the slightest intention ..of 
waiting for Lady L——, but at the 
same time not exactly knowing, what I 
wished to do, I remained for the pre- 
sent where I was, sadly tormented 
with the idea of the aid-de-camp, in 
whom I fancied I had found another 
rival. It was true, Sophia had called 
him “old ;” but then she might +have 
called him so in joke; and, hesides, 
she coupled with that appellation. the 
epithet “worthy.” The “green-eyed 
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monster” was busy in my bosom, and 
I was already jealous of a man whom 
I had never seen. Sacrteie - 3 
imagination in picturing him to myself. 
I fancied a man, not old. but 
elderly—say thirty-five—with a fine 
= figure, tall, dignified, and com- 
manding ; a piercing black eye, dark 
clear complexion, and clustering, jetty 
hair. There was certainly, I tho ht, 
some disparity in their ages ; but then 
there was nothing extraordinary in a 
young woman falling in love with a 
man of his description, who; perhaps, 
added to his other good qualities ex- 
treme amiability and graceful accom- 
plishments. “I will, at least, see this 
man,” I said to miyself, with all the 
haughty boiling in my veins which be- 
comes a love-sick youngster; and 
thrusting a hand in my bosom, I 
elevated my head, looking all the while, 
I doubt not, unutterably fierce, and 
strutted off to the window to cool my 
burning brow in the summer breeze. 
What was to be done when I had seen 
him, never once entered into my con- 
templation. 

he window at which I stood was 
clustered round with fragrant wood- 
bine, and opened into a beautiful flower 
— which was hemmed in on the 

her side by a dense thicket of luxu- 
riant shrubs. The back ground of the 
picture was occupied by a forest of tall 
trees, over whose leafy tops were seen 
the waters of the placid ocean, shining 
like a sheet of molten silver in the 
burning beams of the sun. In the 
universal stilness I could distinctly 
hear the distant murmuring of the 
waves as they chafed against the rocky 
cliffs on the coast. There was a calm 
summer day serenity over the whole 
scene, which could not fail to impart 
itself to the feelings of the spectator ; 
and even I, the jealous, love-sick mid- 
shipman of the Hesperus, submitted to 
its soothing influence. But still my 
thoughts ranged upon the aid-de-camp ; 
and the tall figure and Mars-like eye 
which my fancy had conjured up as 
his, were constantly obtruding them- 
selves upon the lovely prospect before 


me, 

At length the door opened, and the 
servant announced Mr. Tunbridge. I 
turned hastily round, and a load was 
removed from my breast when I con- 
templated the figure before me. The 
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real Mr. Tunbridge was very different 
from him whom my fancy had pictured. 
He was a tall, stiff, heavy-shouldered, 
awkward looking man, apparently about 
fifty-five, with an expression of coun- 
tenance by no means aristocratic, mean- 
ingless grey eyes, and shaggy, grizzled 
eyebrows ; his neck was so short, that 
he could scarcely be said to have one 
at all; and his head had consequently 
the appearance of being stuck upon 
his back, much in the same position as 
that which our terrestrial globe occu- 
= on the brawny shoulders of Atlas ; 
is straight, wiry hair, which had en- 
tirely forsaken the front part of his wrin- 
kled sconce, was nourished behind till 
it had attained a somewhat unreasonable 
length, and the stiff collar of his mili- 
tary coat, pressing it up from beneath, 
gave it an outward direction, and 
caused it to assume much the same 
shape as the expanded tail of a strut- 
ting turkey-cock. In one hand he 
bore his regimental foraging-cap, in the 
other a silver-tipped riding-whip ; and 
his blue trousers, with their glaring 
red sidestripes, were fastened beneath 
his boots by a pair of steel chains 
somewhat resembling the curb of a 
horse’s bridle. Altogether he was a 
figure that would have inspired ‘the 
pencil of Hogarth—one of the few 
caricatures which we occasionally meet 
with in real life. The indignation of 
offended dignity speedily gave place in 
my breast to an irresistible inclination 
to laugh ; and yet there was a some- 
thing in the general appearance of the 
man which in a great measure restrained 
this propensity—an indescribable some- 
thing which seemed to indicate that 
he was “an honest fellow.” 

I had scarcely time to make these 
observations on the person of my 
dreaded rival, when Sophia entered in 
her riding costume. It consisted of a 
plain English riding habit, hat, and 
veil. She looked more fascinating 
than ever. 

“Good morning to you, Mr. Tun- 
bridge,” she said, addressing herself to 
the aid-de-camp’: “allow me to intro- 
duce to you Mr. Lascelles, midship- 
man in his Majesty's a Hesperus, 
and nephew of yourtriend Colonel 
The patient young gentleman has been 
waiting here these three hours on pur- 
oe to'see Latly L——-, and I believe 

e intends to wait another.” 
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“I almost. despair of seeing her 
ladyship now,” said I ;, “and I had in- 
tended to ask if you would honour me 
so. far as to permit me to be one of 
your riding party. My horse is already 
at the door.” 

“Oh! impossible, Mr. Lascelles ; 
that would be rude to Lady L ; 
besides, my little genet could never 
keep pace with the Colonel’s Nestor— 
could it, Mr. Tunbridge ?” 

“I fear not, Miss Sophia,” replied 
Tunbridge, “unless indeed the gentle- 
man. rein Nestor well in. I recollect 
that horse in England, and once saw 
him run a sweepstakes. steeple-chase. 
It was over a very difficult country, 
and he was ridden by Yorkshire Dick, 
who carried weight. This was before 
the colonel bought him, Mr. Lascelles ; 
he belonged then to Squire Hartree. 
Well, as I said, it was a very difficult 
country, and Yorkshire Dick carried 
weight. Who cares! off they all 
started . 

“ You see Mr. Tunbridge is quite of 
my opinion,” said Sophia, interrupting 
the aid-de-camp, who evidently intended 
to inflict on. us the whole details of the 
steeple-chase ; “and no man is a better 
judge of a horse’s powers than he. But 

ou can amuse yourself very well till 
S ladyship appears. I assure you 

ou, wont. have much more than an 

our fo wait. For example, [ think 
you. could not do better than devote 
the time to the perusal of an,eloquent 
discourse of Bishop Tillotson, which [ 
shall be glad to point out to you. Ah! 
here it. is,” she continued, taking up 
the book ; “ you see the subject is Re- 
siguation ;” and she glanced archly in 
my face, as she placed her beautiful 
finger on the word. 

“ But I shall rein Nestor in, ma’am,” 
I said eagerly ; “on my honour I shall ; 
I can make him go as devoutly as a 
dray-horse.” 

“What say you, Mr. Tunbridge ? 
you see Mr. Lascelles is importunate.” 

“ Why, ma’am,” replied Tunbridge, 
“I know Nestor was excellently well 
trained ; and as he is naturally of a 
mild temper, I don’t think the gentleman 
can have much difficulty in making 
him go our pace. He was first put in 
the bridles. by black Jem, at Thornton 
Castle, where he was bred. . His sire 
was the famous 37’? and Mr. 
Tunbridge: was entering into the 
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history of Nestor’s genealogy, when 
Sophia again interrupted him. 

“ Well, Mr. Lascelles, if you will 
ew to ride very slow—for Mr. 

unbridge and I always ride very 
slow—lI suppose we may as well allow 
you to go with us.” I bowed in recog- 
nition of the favour; and the horses 
being announced, we proceeded to 
mount. 

Lightly, and before I had time to 
render te any assistance, Sophia 
vaulted into her saddle—the beautiful 
chestnut genet curvetting beneath her, 
as if proud of his burden ; and it was 
not long till I bestrode the bounding 
Nestor, and was at her side. But 
mounting was no such easy matter for 
the bulky Tunbridge; and I almost 
laughed outright to see the unwieldy 
attempts he made to get his foot into 
the stirrup, preparatory to rolling his 
huge carcase on the back of his tall, 
gaunt troop-horse. 

“ Poor fellow !” said Sophia, as: she 
observed my tendency to merriment, 
“he was wounded in the left knee by 
a musket shot at Marengo.” The ex- 
pression. of her countenance as she 
uttered these words, was so exquisitely 
benignant, that I felt humbled at the 
idea of my own ill-timed risibility. 

It was agreed that we should ride 
towards the town; and as we were 
ambling gently down the avenue, Tun- 
bridge got fairly embarked in a detailed 
description of the battle of Austerlitz, 
which promised to last the whole of 
the way. He had just arrived at the 
advance of the right wing of the im- 
perial troops, and was proceeding to 
the corresponding movement of Napo- 
leon, when Sophia, who I saw was 
plotting roneties suddenly inter- 
rupted him. 

“I have just been thinking, Mr. 
Tunbridge,” she said, “that though 
Nestor is considerably taller than my 
Palafox, he is not by any means so 
fleetly shaped about the limbs, and I 
am an confident has not so much 
speed. I feel strongly inclined to try 
him a race.” 

“You had better not, Miss Sophia,” 
said Tunbridge ; “you are sure to be 
beaten. I’ve seen Nestor run as I 
told you, and at great disadvantage— 
Yorkshire Dick carrying weight, and 
the country being extremely difficult— 
but there was not a horse in the field 
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could come near him.’ To.be sure, 
Squire Thornton’s Sir Ralph, who is 
reckoned the fastest horse in England— 
that is, always barring the turf—came, 
at one time, pretty close, but then r 

“ Well, I don’t care,” cried Sophia, 
“I’m determined to try. Come, Mr. 
Lascelles, have you any objections ?” 
and shaking the reins upon her pal- 
frey’s neck, she bounded off at full 
gallop. 

“ Not a fair start! not a fair start!” 
cried Tunbridge ; entering into the 
full spirit of the scene, and driying the 
spurs into his steady old grey. “ For- 
ward! Mr. Lascelles— forward, and 
take the inside of the road at the 
turn !—it’s your only chance—bless us, 
how that Palafox runs—and when you 
come to the hill, don’t forget to time 
Nestor properly—his wind’s his weak- 
est point—and be sure you give him 
bridle when ” but the latter part 
of the exordium was lost ; for, putting 
Nestor to his speed, I was soon out of 
hearing. I looked back before the 
winding of the road shut him entirely 
from our view, and saw the honest 
fellow labouring away with his spurs, 
and waving his cap. in the air, at a 
great distance behind. 

“ He’s a worthy man, that Tun- 
bridge,” said Sophia, when I was once 
more at her side ; “but oh! his stories 
are insufferable.” 

“ He’s very fond of sport, however,” 
I rejoined. “I saw him, cap in hand, 
hallooing behind us, like a huntsman 
at view.” 

“If you knew the story of that poor 
fellow, Mr. Lascelles, you would love 
him in spite of all his absurdities. The 
next time you have three hours to 
2 in waiting for Lady L ys 
shall tell it you. But see, my Palafox 
is a full neck ahead of Nestor ; so as 
I presume you confess yourself beaten, 
we had better rein up, and proceed at 
an amicable amble.” 

As she spoke we reached a point 
where the road diverged in two differ- 
ent directions, 

“The road to the right leads to 
Longwood,” said Sophia ; “ I think we 
had better follow it; it is much more 
interesting than: the other.” 

“ But Mr. Tunbridge,” said I, “ sup- 
poses we are going townwards,” 

“No matter. He has business in 
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the town at any rate; and ther we 
shall be rid of his interminable stories.” 

Leaving Mr. Tunbridge in the lurch, 
therefore, we took the road to Long- 
wood, proceeding at a brisk pace, and 
receiving the salutes of piquets and 
sentinels as we passed, all of whom 
seemed to recognise my fair compa- 
nion as the inmate of Plantation 
House. The residence of the ex- 
emperor has been so often and 
minutely described, that 1. shall not 
dwell on its localities. _We rode round 
the house, and skirted the garden. 

“Do you see that little man,” said 
Sophia, “stooping over a flower-bed, 
propping the stem of a China rose?” 
I replied that I did. 

“ That is Napoleon!” said she ; and 
as she spoke the conqueror rose from 
his stooping posture, and contemplated 
his work. He was dressed in a loose 
blue frock, large military boots, and 
the ever-memorable three-cornered hat. 
Suddenly raising his eyes, he observed 
us, and, folding his arms across his 
breast, strode away into the house. 

Our ride lasted for nearly two hours, 
avd more delightful hours I never 
spent. Atlength we turned ourhorses’ 
heads towards Plantation House ; but 
the nearer we approached home, the 
more we abated our speed. From a 
brisk gallop we fell into a cautidus 
hand-canter, then into an amble, then 
into a walk ; and before we reached 
the avenue we were going so slow as 
scarcely to make any progress at all. 
Suddenly turning an angle of the road, 
we were surprised to see, at some dis- 
tance before us, the grey steed of 
honest Tunbridge fastened to a tree, 
beneath the pleasant shade of which 
his master was comfortably seated; 
reading a newspaper. As soon as he 
was aware of our approach, he started 
to his feet, and putting his hand to his 
mouth, by way of a speaking trumpet, 
bellowed out, at the top of his voice : 
“ Mr. Lascelles! did Nestor beat ?” 

“No!” I replied, in the same loud 
tone; and the aid-de-camp shook his 
head, and resumed his paper. 

“I could have sworn it,” he said, as 
soon as we were arrived opposite to 
him. “I told you at first it was not a 
fair start! There's not a horse in St. 
Helena will beat Nestor with fair play. 
I could stake my commission on it! 
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Gracious! how he did run thatsteeple- 
chase, and Yorkshire Dick carrying 
weight too! The first fence he came 
to was a stone wall six feet high, with 
a five-foot ditch on either side. Pooh! 
what was that! over he went like a 
greyhound. He then came to the 
canal: we measured it, aud it was 
fifteen yards good. Yorkshire Dick 
gave him the spur, and ——” 

“But, Mr. Tunbridge,” said Sophia, 
“what.an odd place this is to read a 
—* couldn't you have taken it 
home 

“Very true, Miss Sophia, I could 
have en it home; but I wanted to 
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hear who beat, and so I sat down 
quietly, and waited till you came up. 

t 1 knew how it would be! Pil 
maintain it to the last it was not a fair 
start! If you had only let me give 
the time! Nestor’s limbs, did you say, 
Miss Sophia? Why there is not a 
better limbed horse in the universe; 
both his sire and dam were famous for 
their proportions.” 

During this address the worthy aid- 
de-camp had managed to raise himself 
into the saddle ; and having deposited 
my fair companion in safety at Planta- 
tion House, I proceeded with all 
despatch towards my uncle’s residence. 


CHAPTER IV. 


CRUIZING TO WINDWARD. 


* Ach! dass sie doch ewig bliebe, 
Die schine Zeit der ersten Liebe !”—ScHiLLer. 


os 


I have bustled about too much in 
this weary world of tears and strife, 
and seen too much of its hypocrisies, 
its deceits, its disappointments, to be 
at all tinged with sentimentalism. But 
still I cannot plead exemption from 
the common feelings of humanity ; and 
I confess that I never look back on what 
Schiller calls “the beautiful season of 
first love,” without being conscious of 
at least a passing feeling of something 
like regret. It is true, my St. Helena 
attachment was a childish one. Unlike 
the better judged and more durable 
affections of maturer years, its impres- 
sion passed speedily away amid the 
stirring bustle of active life, and left its 
place to be supplied by others no less 
evanescent than itself. But for the 
time, it exalted me to the seventh 
heaven. Like: the Lesbian of old, I 
was “blest as the immortal gods ;” and 
shall I be blamed for regretting those 
sublimated feelings of unmixed delight 
which are only experienced during that 
happy season when all is confidence 
and hope, and no painful knowledge of 


the world clouds the fairy scenes of 
our bright and sunny existence. 
During my residence on shore my 
time was spent almost solely at Planta- 
tion House, and with Sophia. Being 
looked upon as children—and, after all, 
what were we else—we were allowed 
to enjoy each other's society without 
interruption. Side by side we traversed 
on horseback the green savannas and 
rugged steeps of the island, or explored 
on foot the shady dingles of the woods. 
We culled posies of wild-flowers, we 
plaited garlands, we gathered fruit, and 
joined in a thousand other childish 
pastimes. No matter how frivolous 
the occupation, it was invested with a 
surpassing interest if we engaged in it 
in each other’s company ; and then we 
were for the most part alone. The 
y cornet, finding his place occupied, 
ad prudently abandoned the field: 
and though we were usually attended 
in our walks and rides by the trusty 
Tunbridge, we soon began to consider 
him as nobody. 
But time passed on, and the day on 
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which Iwas to go on board arrived. 
With a heavy heart I packed up my 
velise, and gave it in charge to the 
orderly who. was to accompany me to 
the town. Nestor stood ready at the 
door ; and having taken an affectionate 
leave of my uncle, I mounted, and 
proceeded on my way. Arrived oppo- 
site the avenue of Plantation House, I 
gave my horse in charge to my attend- 
ant, and ordered him to await m 
return. It was not long till I stood 
in the entrance hall. 

“Sir H. is gone to Longwood, Sir,” 
said the servant; “and Lady L—— 
is at present driving out.” 

“ And Miss r 

“ Miss felt rather unwell this 
morning, Sir, and did not accompany 
her ladyship. I! believe she is at pre- 
sent in the garden.” 

To the garden I accordingly pro- 
ceeded. Up one walk and down 
another I ran with impatient haste ; 
but no Sophia was to be seen. At 
length I bethought me of an arbour 
in which we had spent many happy 
hours, and I hastened thither. Sophia 
was there. She sat with her elbow 
leaning on the rustic table; her deli- 
cate hand passed over her forehead, 
and shaded her eyes. She was simply 
habited in white; a garland of roses 
which I had twined for her some days 
before, was interwoven among her hair, 
and its faded flowers formed a melan- 
choly contrast to the bright colours of 
the jasmine and honeysuckle that 
hung in gay festoons from the trellissed 
roof of the arbour. Beside her lay a 
book ; it was a small French volume 
of botany which was usually kept in 
the garden for the use of those who 
were fond of flowers. So absorbed did 
she appear in her meditations, that I 
stood close at her side before she was 
aware of my presence. I stooped 
down and whispered softly in her ear, 
“ Sophia.” 

“ Edward !” she exclaimed, starting 
up and grasping my proffered hand. 
It was the first time she had addressed 
me by my Christian name; and the 
word must have fallen unconsciously 
from her lips, for a deep blush suffused 
her countenance the moment she pro- 
nounced it. To me it was the sweetest 
music I had ever heard, 

“ Yes, Sophia,” I said, “I am come 
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to take leave of you. I must join the 
= this afternoon.” 
er hand still lay in mine: she 


bent her eyes upon the ground and 
was silent. 

“ But.we shall meet again, and.in 
happiness,” I continued: “ meanwhile, 
may Heaven protect you.” 

he raised her hand as I spoke, and 
ees a sprig of white jasmine in 
ull flower, fastened it on my breast. 

“ And is this all, Sophia!” I said ; 
“have you no adieu, no kind parting 
word to say to me ?” 

“ Ah!” she replied, “that jasmine 
spray says much. Don’t. you under 
stand the language of flowers ?” and 
taking up the small French volume 
from the table, she opened it and 
pointed to the word jasmin blanc. Op- 
posite to it was written L’amitié. 

“ And now,” said she, “adieu, and 
may God go with you.” She pressed 
my hand as she spoke ; her cheek was 
pale as marble, and the tears streamed 
copiously from her eyes. 

“Oh! not thus; I cannot leave you 
thus!” I exclaimed passionately ; and 
clasping her in my arms, I imprinted a 
fervent kiss upon her lips, and rushed 
out of the alcove. 

There are those, I doubt not, who 
will blame me for dwelling on so 
childish a scene as this. I admit that 
it is childish ; but it was deeply im- 
portant to me at the time ; and 1 wish 
at present to give a transcript of what 
I then felt as a boy, not of what I now 
feel as a man. 

I have never seen Sophia since. She 
soon afterwards returned to England, 
where she became the delle of Almack’s 
—*the admired of all admirers. Lively 
in spirits, winning in her manners, lovely 
in her person, she has since caused 
many hearts to ache as sadly as: mine 
did then; and amid. the attractive 
gaieties of her age and sex, she-speedily, 
forgot the poor midshipman of the 
Hesperus. Such is the heart of youth, 
Its affections are easily awakened, and 
_ as easily away. In the elegant 

anguage of 'Tasso— 


“ Trapassano al trapassar d’un giorno !” 


When I arrived on board I was in a 
state of most miserable dejection. My 
messmates flocked round to welcome 
me and ask the news ;- but I had nota 
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word to say to then ; and when they 
began to banter me for my low spirits, 
I could almost have leaped stebiced 
for vexation, 


“Something strange must have hap- 
pened to Widoe,” said one; “he has 
not a word to throw to a dog !” 


“ He must have lost all his money at 
play,” said another. 


“Or been keelhauled by some she 
pirate in petticoats,” said a third. 


“Gentlemen,” said I, sharply, “ I 
have no intention of telling you what’s 
happened to me, nor have you any 
right to ask ; J, therefore, beg to hear 
no more of the matter.” 


“ That was spoken like Widoe Wild- 
fire himself,” said Strangway, who had 
just joined the group; “so I think, 
young gentlemen, your best policy is 
to sheer off, otherwise there may be 
broken heads among you ;” and, one 
after another, my brother middies fol- 
lowed ‘his friendly advice. 


For some days I continued in a state 
bordering on desperation. Nothing 
could interest me—nothing could give 
me pleasure, but thinking of Sophia, 
and gazing on the only token of re- 
membrance she had given me—the 
little sprig of white jasmine. And 
then my ideas were so exalted and 
romantic, that I scorned to think, or 
speak, or act, like other men. I could 
scarcely sb) much as give a common 
order to a seaman, but it was clothed in 
some sublime phraseology. The follow- 
ing extract from my private journal, 
dated the day after my arrival on board, 
has caused me many a laugh in later 
years :— 


On board the Hesperus; 
“* St. Helena. 


“Once more tossed about upon the 
heaving billows of the boundless ocean! 
[the sea was, all the time, as smooth as a 
mirror]—seeking for fame and fortune 
[God knows there was little prospect of 
either in those “ piping times of peace”) 
amjd the rude struggle of tempestuous 
elements! Bubbles, more empty and 
evanescent than the white sea-foam, that 
is annihilated the moment of its forma- 
tion! Fame! what is it, after all, but 
to have one’s name interchanged for a 
few centuries after death, with the names 


of Drake and Nelson [alas ! alas!] and a 
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thousand more of the other pretty names 
ot Europe, and then why then to 
have it consigned, like the names of com- 
mon men, to utter oblivion! Yes! let 
Vanity and Ambition flatter themselves 
as they will, oblivion, with her hollow, 
sightless eyes, will come at last. At the 
touch of her destroying hand, the monu- 
ments of the great will crumble away— 
their fulsome inscriptions will be oblite- 
rated for eyer—the presumptuous piles of 
Westminster and St. Paul’s will be trodden 
to dust beneath her foot—she will rifle 
the gardens and ruin the towers of the 
most enduring of Fame’s gaudy temples! 
What, then, does it matter whether we 
are forgotten the moment we die, or live 
on for a few hundred years (!) after the 
grave has closed on our remains, in the 
remembrance of a posterity for whom we 
care not—of whose very existence we 
are, in some measure, uncertain. And 
fortune! O Sophia! indigence and soli- 
tude with thee, were worth a thousand 
times all the luxuries wealth can purchase 
—all the pleasures society can afford! 
But I hear the shrill note of that ac- 
cursed Parsons, piping up the starboard 
watch, 





“ Midnight, 


« At this solemn hour of silence and 
solitude, while others are dreaming away, 
in their sluggard beds, the little span of 
life allotted them here below, [below in 
reality,] let me revel in luxurious reminis- 
cences of Sophia! O thou angel! brighter 
than the brightest seraph that ever glided 
through the regions of the sky, how un- 
worthy I am of a love so pure as thine! 
But I shall strive to merit it; and the 
remembrance of those sighs, those tears 
of thine, will ever awaken in my 
bosom a desire for the glorious and the 


good ! 


“* Shed but one tear ere I depart, 
A drop to sooth my bosom’s pain; 
I'll shrine the treasure in my heart, 
And it shall wake my smiles again. 


“* Breathe but one sigh of fond regret, 
While sorrow’s tear shall mutely fall ;— 
Enough! I see those eyes are wet, 
Those precious drops pay me forall! 


“ The encircling arms which late entwined 
In joy, thy sylph-like beauteous form, 
Must how engage the furious wind, 
And brave the buffets of the storm. 


Seeeteenataee 





— 
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“ Again! again! that last caress, 
Repeat once more that kind adieu! 

‘When care and dangers round me press, 
Fond memory still shall turn to you!""* 


There can hardly be conceived any 
more truly insipid occupation than 
serving on board a ship that is doomed 
to “mount guard,” no matter under 
what circumstances. Cruizing to wind- 
ward of St. Helena was most awful 
drudgery. Day after day nothing but 
the same tedious routine—beating to 
one end of the island, and then run- 
ning back again;. making and shorten- 
ing sail in pursuit of passing vessels. 
It was a happy day for all of us when 
we were, at length, recalled, and 
ordered to proceed to the Cape. As 
we were running round to take up our 
station in the road-stead, previous to 
our final departure, a strange sail hove 
in sight, without any distinguishing 
colours. We immediately gave chase, 
and as she did not attempt to elude 
us, we were speedily within hail. 

“Ship ahoy,” cried Strangway, who 
was an adept at the speaking-trumpet. 
She immediately gave the appropriate 
response. 

“ What ship’s that ?” 

“ An American.” 

“ Where are you bound to ?” 

“ The Cape.” 

“ Where are your colours ” 

« Riven to bits ina gale, I reckon.” 

“ Have you not another set ?” 

“ We have ?” 

“ Hoist them, instantly.” 

“ Can't, I calculate.” 

“ Why ?” 
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“ They’re stowed away, and we can’t 
find them because !” 

“ Heave to, till I send a boat aboard.” 
She accordingly hove to; and a boat 
being lowered,Captain Morley,*+ Settler, 
and one of the midshipmen proceeded 
on board. 

The examination of the credentials 
occupied some time, and the. vessels, 
meanwhile drifted, and came opposite 
Bankes’s Battery. Strangway . and 
myself were standing on the quarter- 
deck, looking towards the shore, when 
suddenly we saw a vivid flash upon 
the battlements, and, to our infinite 
surprise, a a shot dipped into the 
water immediately under our bows. 

“ Hoist the pendants!{ cried Strang- 
— “sharp’s the word !” 

he men were in the act of running 
up the pendants with all possible dis- 
patch, when another flash was seen 
upon the battery, and an accompany- 
ing shot whistled through the Ame- 
rican’s rigging. 

“ Get a gun instantly forward,” cried 
Strangway ; “if that’s your game, my 

retty gentlemen, I’ve no objections to 
ave a rubber with you!” 

Strangway himself was actively en- 
gaged in helping to cast the gun hens. 
whea a ane slow match, which he 

eld in his hand, set fire to the priming. 
Off she went with - echoing report ; 
and the nine-pound shot hitting just 
above the fort, which is situated on the 
side of what is called the Rocky Hill, 
the fragments of loose stone came 
rattling down, to the no small discom- 
fiture, as we afterwards learned, of the 
garrison. 


* I trust that my readers will be indulgent enough not to apply the rules of 


criticism to the above verses, and that when they meet with such elegant expressions 
as “those eyes are wet,” and “engage the furious wind,” they will pass them over 
with a smile. Neither, I hope, will they “accuse me of poetry,” which, God knows, 
is no sin of mine. In penning these pathetic lines I was only fulfilling what Lord 
Byron conceived to be the destiny of all men—once to be in love and write verses. 

+ Every seaman knows that it is customary for a lieutenant, and not the captain, 
to board a vessel under such circumstances as I have described the American; and 
that in case of his finding anything suspicious in the credentials, the merchant 
master returns with him to the naval captain. Suffice it to say, that Captain 
Morley had his reasons for going on board himself on the present occasion. 

¢ Every vessel on the cruising station had particular distinguishing pendants, 
which she was obliged to hoist when she passed any of the forts on the island, in 
order that intelligence of her having been seen there might be forwarded to the 
interior. As we were not near the battery when we hove to to communicate with 
the American, but had drifted opposite to it, we had neglected this ceremony, which 
was the cause of our being so sharply reminded of it. © 
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“Remember, Widoe,” said Strang- 
way to me, “that was pure accident.” 

“Oh! of course, Sir/’ I replied ; 
“and the gun pointed herself!” 

“ To be sure she did; a child might 
have noticed it.” 

The pendants were now streaming 
mast high in the breeze, and the fort 
accordingly did not attempt a rejoinder. 

“ What the devil’s the meaning of 
this, Mr. Strangway,” said Captain 
Morley, a8 soon as he got on board ; 
“did you fire upon the fort, Sir ?” 

“The gun went off quite acciden- 
tally, Sir.” 

“ How did that happen ?” 

“TI chanced to have a bit of match 
‘in my hand, Sir, and it came in contact 
with the priming.” 

« A very good joke, Mr. Strangway, 
but a deuced dangerous one. A com- 
plaint will certainly be made ; and can 
you say, upon your oath, Sir, that the 
gun went off by accident ?” 

“I don’t like making use of oaths, 
Sir.” 

“Aye, I thought as much. You've 
got us into a pretty scrape, Sir; and 
how we're to get clear of it I know 
‘not. Six weeks more cruizing to 
windward will be the least of it. But 
how’s this ? your hand is bleeding ; let 
‘me see it, Sir.” 

“Only a slight scratch I got by the 
recoil of the gun, Sir,” replied Strang- 
way, as he held up his hand for the 
captain’s examination. 

“I say it’s not a slight scratch, Sir ; 
it's a wound. Get down instantly to 
the doctor, Sir, and have it dressed.” 

“T assure you, Sir, its only ” 

“ Assure me nothing about the mat- 
ter, Sir. A pretty pass we're coming 
to if I’m to be contradicted in this way 
at every turn. I say it’s a wound, Sir; 
and I’m determined it shall be a wound. 
So get away, and do as I desire you; 
and see you don’t appear for the next 
week without wearing it becomingly in 
a sling.” 

As soon as we arrived at our station, 
the captain lodged a formal complaint 
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against the garrison of the fort for firin 
on him after his pendants were hoisted, 
and returned “one officer wounded.” A 
slight investigation, I believe, was made 
into the particulars; but the fort must 
have berne the blame, as we never 
heard any more of the matter. 

Before proceeding on our voyage to 
the Cape,the ship was to be provisioned 
and watered; so we lay for a week 
snugly in the anchorage off St. James’ 
Valley, not very much burdened with 
business. My chief occupation during 
the time was fishing for mackerel 
and stumps.* We had three “stump- 
pots” constantly in use, and the ma- 
nagement and care of them was given 
over entirely to me. I was very assi- 
duous at my post ; and having hit upon 
an excellent spot for sinking them, I 
was very successful, scarcely ever 
drawing a blank. At length, however, 
my good fortune forsook me, and for 
several days I did not catch a single 
stump. I was quite at a loss to divine 
the cause of this, as I had used every 
precaution with regard to bait and 
situation, and I determined to watch m 
pots more narrowly in future. Accord- 
ingly, one morning having baited them 
carefully, and sunk them at the usual 
spot, I rowed to the landing place, 
went ashore, and ordered the men to 
leave me, and return for me in the 
afternoon. For several hours I skulked 
about among the rocks, keeping a care- 
ful eye on the buoys of my pots. At 
length, just about the dinner hour on 
board, a boat hove in sight, which I 
knew to belong to the admiral; and 
concealing myself under the rocks, I 
watched her progress. The men pulled 
gently along the coast till they were 
over my stump-pots, when they very 
coolly drew them, took out the fish; 
and Raving carefully lowered them to 
their former position, rowed off to the 
flag-ship with their booty. 

The secret was now out; and 
when I returned on board, I related 
the whole circumstance to Captain 
Morley, adding that I thought a 





* Stumps are a species of lobster which are caught off the coast of St. Helena, 


and are esteemed a great delicacy. 
baskets called “stump-pots,” whic 


They are taken by means of a sort of wicker 
are let down under water supplied with bait ; 


and having been allowed to remain several hours, are drawn up, and the fish taken 
out. Of these “ stump-pots” every captain on the station had generally two or three 


in constqnt occupation. - 
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complaint should be made to the 
admiral 


miral. 

“That would be of little use,” re- 
plied the captain. “ The truth is, the 
admiral very properly considers stumps 
a great delicacy, and is not, perhaps, 
over scrupulous with regard to what 

icular pots they come from.” 

“ What shall I do then, Sir ?” said I. 

“Do what you like, man, and don’t 
ask me silly questions.. All I say is, 

et stumps tonight, and come to break- 
ast with me in the morning.” 

After sunset I took a boat with four 
men, and proceeded once more to the 
fishing station. It was quite dark when 
we set off; but before we arrived at 
our destination, the moon, which was 
in the first quarter, appeared over the 
top of Ladder-hill. It was a beautiful 
evening for mackerel fishing ; and we 
were so successful, that before midnight 
we had stowed a large cargo of them 
aft. We now put up our lines, and 
rowed along the coast to the place 
where I knew the admiral’s stump-pots 
were lowered. As soon as we were 
over the buoy of the first of them, I 
ordered the men to draw it. 

“ An’t please you, Sir,” said one of 
the fellows, “this is the admiral’s 
stump-pot.” 

“1 didn’t ask you whose stump-pot 
it was, you fool; I ordered you to 
draw it.” 

The stump-pot was drawn accord- 
ingly, three beautiful fish taken out, 
and then it was carefully lowered again 
to its former position. On we passed 
to the next, and the next, till we had 
emptied every one of them; and we 
commenced our progress towards the 
ship with nine fine stumps on board. 

The moon was now pretty high; 
and as we were pulling along under 
the dark shade of the overhanging 
rocks, a boat with six men hove sud- 
denly in sight round a projecting 
promontory. 

“ That’s the admiral’s boat,” cried 
one of my men. “Shiver my timbers 
but we're in for it now anyhow.” 

“ Never mind, Jem,” said I; “wé 
must make the most of it. Hand 
me your jacket and hat, will you.” 

I was speedily disguised in Jem’s 
monkey jacket and tarpauling hat ; 
and taking my station at the steer-oar, 
(the boat Cine a whale boat,) I directed 
the men to pull gently till the other 
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boat came within hail. ‘As the admi- 
ral’s party were in the full light of the 
moon, and we under the shade of the 
rocks, I had some hopes that they 
might pass without observing us. 
However, they suddenly took a direc- 
tion shorewards, and in a few minutes 
were within a couple of oars length 
of us. 

“ Boat ahoy !” they hailed. 

“ Hilloa!” I replied, 

“ Have you been fishing ?” 

“ Yes,” 

“ What sport ? any stumps going ?” 

“Two or three; buat nothing to 
speak of.” 

“ Where did you get them ?” 

“ What the devil’s that to you ?” 

“Oho, my fine fellows, that’s your 
tune, is it! You've robbed our pots, 
by Jove!” 

No reply. 

“ Come, come, hand over the stumps 
sharp, do you hear, and no more about 
its? 


“See you d—d first. Find stumps 
for yourselves.” And we continued 
rowing gently on our course. 

“ By Heaven, you shan’t get off this 
way, my fine fellows: we’ll follow you 
to your ship.” 

“Very welcome. 
dancing merrily in the moonshine— 
the jolly old Hesperus. If you don’t 
know her, you're pretty well acquainted 
with her stump-pots anyhow, you 
take, my fine fellows ?” 

My men were very anxious to make 
a regular fight of it; but I thought it 
better not to hazard this; and so we 
peseeeree gently towards the ship, 
ollowed nearly the whole way by the 
admiral’s boat, with which we kept up 
a flying colloquy of the same general 
nature as the above. Finding, how- 
ever, that nothing was to be made of 
us, she at last retired, giving us a heavy 
broadside of oaths. 

According to invitation, I appeared 
in the morning in the captain’s cabin 
to breakfast; and having presented 
my stumps, gave him a minute detail 
of the whole proceedings. 

“Very well, youngster,” said he; 
“you must stand the brunt of it; and 
as it is the admiral you've been pil- 
laging, I fancy it will be no easy 
matter.” 

“ Perhaps, Sir,” said I, “as you 
would not like to be embroiled in the 
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affair, I had better take the stumps to 
the midshipmen’s berth ; I’ve no doubt 
we'll be able to discuss them there.” 

“ No, no,” said Morley, “there’s no 
necessity for that—leave the stumps 
where they are in the meantime.” 

An ardent attack was now com- 
‘menced upon the salt junk and other 
eatables, and no more notice was taken 
of the stumps. 

“We must. proceed to water the 
ship today,” said Morley, as I was 
leaving the cabin, and you must go 
immediately and borrow a launch.* I 
have the admiral’s order for his ; but 
as I suppose you wont much like 
going to the flag ship at present, 
you ‘may borrow one from the 
frigate. 

Having thanked the captain for this 
considerate arrangement, I proceeded 
on my errand ; although, after all, I 
would sooner have encountered the 
admiral ‘himself than the first lieu- 
tenant of the frigate. This first 
lieutenant was proverbial in the ser- 
-vice for his brutality and tyranny. His 
temper was violent in the extreme. 
When acting captain on board one of 
the ships in which he served, he was 
said to have flogged two men, upon an 
average, daily. No sooner did any poor 
fellow offend him, however slightly, 
than he ordered him to be instantly 
tied up and punished. When this 
happened, as it frequently did, during 
the night, a couple of lanthorns were 
fasténed to the gratings, and the un- 
fortunate culprit was flogged by candle- 
light. . For convenience of use, as they 
were in frequent requisition, the cat-o’- 
nine-tails were constantly kept in the 
binnacle ; an arrangement which pro- 
eured the ferocious lieutenant the 
name of “ Old-cat-i’-the-binnacle ;” or, 
for brevity, “ The Old Cat.” 

With the fear of this awful person- 
age before my eyes, I proceeded on 
board the frigate. On reaching the 
quartér-deck he was the first man I 
encountered. He was pacing hurriedly 
backwards and forwards, apparently 
in an awful fury about something or 
another. 

« What, in the devil's name, do you 
want here, Sir?” he bawled out as soon 
as he saw me—standing still and knit- 
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* A launch is a large water boat, not carried by vessels of our rate. 
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ting his shaggy brows into an awful 
frown. ‘ . 

“A launch, Sir, to water the Hes- 

perus, by the admiral’s order,” I re- 
lied, with great respect, but total 
indifference. 

“The Hesperus, eh! 
Hesperus you call 
you, eh! evilish clever fellows, are 
ye not, eh! No saying what the Hes- 

erus can’t do! Expect to hear of 
er going, stern foremost, round Cape 
Horn next! Happy Hesperus, quotha! 
happy devil! Very well, Sir, take the 
launch—there she is; and if you so 
much as scratch the side of her, hang 
— but never show your face 
rere again |” 

This eloquent address I received 
without a reply ; and, having made my 
bow, I was retiring to my boat, in 
order to take the launch in tow, when 
“The Old Cat” jumped between me 
and the gangway, and poking his spy- 
glass so close to my face as almost to 
touch it, he roared out in a thundering 
voice, as if he had been hailing a ship 
a gunshot off : 

“ Avast there, my lad! Which of 
you danmed fellows was it that robbed 
the admiral’s stump-pots,eh ? In fora 
scrape now, by Jove! See if your 
happy Hesperus can carry you through 
the squall that’s coming from that 
quarter. Deuced fine fellows to be 
sure! Six weeks cruizing to windward 
will be the least of it, by Jove! Con- 
found me, if I wouldn’t flog you all round, 
from the captain downwards !” and he 
walked off, chuckling at the idea of 
the Hesperus being put upon the 
admiral’s black list, and sent to cruize 
as a punishment. ‘ 

The whole of the forenoon was spent 
in watering the ship ; and about two 
o’clock, Captain Morley, who had been 
ashore, returned on board. The first 
thing he did was to send for me. 

* Well, youngster,” he said, “I am 
going ashore, to dine with the admiral 
today, and you are going along with 
me.” 


The happy 


ourselves, don’t 


« [—I—Sir!” I stammered out, quite 
taken aback by this very unwelcome 
intelligence—* but ——” 

“ Well, but what, Sir ?” 

“ The stump-pots, Sir.” 
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“Oh! never mind the stump-pots— 

see that you're ready at five.” 

here was no alternative, I was 
obliged to submit ; and all the time we 
were pulling ashore I was meditating 
what I should say in exculpation’ of 
7 misdemeanour. The appearance 
of the company with whom I was to 
dine, did not tend to remove my em- 
barrassment. They were all captains, 
save myself and the flag-lieutenant. 
With the latter I was, fortunately, very 
well acquainted ; and a finer, nobler 
fellow I never knew, either in the ser- 
vice or out of it.* 

«“ Well, Widoe,” said he, “ in a little 
bit of a funk, eh! But don’t be fright- 
ened ; and if the stumps are mentioned, 
be sure you pass it off as a joke.” 

Shortly after we had commenced 
dinner, and as soon as the dry cere- 
monial, which invariably fences the 
table of a commander-in-chief in either 
service, had been somewhat got over, 
the admiral apologized to the party for 
having given them no stumps. 

“ The truth is, gentlemen, my stump- 
pots were plundered this morning. A 
a. pass the service is coming to, 

r. Lascelles,” he continued, address- 
ing’ himself to me, “ when midshipmen 
Tob admirals’ stump-pots !” 

He evidently waited for a reply, but 
I was so much embarrassed that I 
could not bring out a word. 

“ Did you ever hear of any midship- 
men, Mr. Lascelles,” he continued, 
pressing the point, “who did such 
things ?” 

There was no getting over so pointed 
a question ; so, screwing up my courage, 
I bolted out the following reply, with 
tolerable self-possession : 

“TI have only heard of one instance, 
Sir; and the midshipman who did it, 
thought’ he was only doing his duty.” 

‘ & What! w midshipman’s duty to rob 
an admiral’s stump-pots !” 

“It is a midshipman’s duty, Sir, to 
follow in all things, and to the best of 
his ability, the example of his senior 
officers.” 

“ Well, what of that ?” 

“Only this, Sir; that the midship- 
man to whom I allude, was following 
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the example of the admiral, when he 
helped himself to the stumpsin question, 
and in so far was only doing his duty.” 

The range of captains who were 
seated round the table, stared in per- 
fect astonishment at my audacity.. Cap- 
tain Morley laughed outright. As for 
the worthy admiral, he was one of 
those commanders who, at the dinner- 
table, forget the quarter-deck. | He 
joined in a hearty laugh; and only 
replied, “that if the case were as. I 
had stated it, perhaps the best thing 
the admiral could do, was to say 
nothing about the matter.” The truth 
was, that Captain Morley, who was 
always doing his officers one good 
turn or another, had gone ashore in 
the morning, expressly on purpose to 
explain the affair, and had arranged 
it all with the admiral before returning 
on board. I was invited to dinner 
merely to be “roasted” a little, by way 
of punishment. 

The business of provisioning the. 
ship being at length accomplished, we 
weighed, and sailed for the Cape. It 
was now four weeks since I had come 
on board from my visit at my uncle’s ; 
and this period, short as it was, had 
worked wonders on me. The moping 
melancholy with which my separation 
from Sophia at first affected me, had 
entirely disappeared, and I once mote 
engaged in the duties of my situation 
with that lively interest which is so 
essential to performing them well. 
There is not, I believe, on earth a 
being more truly miserable than a man 
who has either mistaken his profession, 
or who, from whatever cause, engages 
in its duties as in a burdensome task. 
This misery I had ae experienced ; 
and the pleasure I felt at being re- 
stored to my proper self was propor- 
tionably great. We bore away: before’ 
a steady breeze ; and the sun, whose 
evening beams had gilded the rocks of 
St. Helena, rose in the morning upoma 
wide expanse of empty waters. A week 
passed rapidly away without anything 
particularto mark it ; every day the same 
monotonous routine of common duty. 

One night about four bells in. the 
first watch, I exchanged the sultry 


* Should these pages chance to meet the eye of this gentleman, Widoe Wildfire 
embraces the opportunity of sending him his very warmest regards. 


+ Ten o'clock, p.m. 
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closeness of the midshipman’s berth for 
the free air on deck. It was a lovely 
tropic evening. The sun had been for 
some time gone down, and the slender 
crescent of the young moon, whose 
rays were occasionally obscured by 
dense clouds, afforded but a feeble and 
intermitting light. It was Strangway’s 
watch, and Captain Morley and he 
were pacing the quarter-deck side by 
side. The coolness of the evening 
air was delightfully refreshing after 
the sultriness of the main-deck, and I 
leant over the bulwark to enjoy it. 

“ Pray what is that in the water, Sir?” 
I said to the captain, as he and Strang- 
way passed near me; and I directed 
their attention to several huge masses 
of some black-coloured substance that 
rose and sunk from time to time under 
the bows of the ship. 

“ Why, it must be a shoal of black- 
fist,"* suid Strangway; and as he 
spoke, a column of water was pro- 
jected from one of them into the air. 

“ Had we been whalers,” said Cap- 
tain Morley, “ this would. have been a 
lucky adventure—as it is, I fear we 
must look out for squalls.”+ 

“ Whalers or not;” rejomed Strang- 
way, “I feel strongly inclined to have 
a run with one of them, if you have no 
objections, Sir.” 

“None,” said the captain; “but 
where will you find tackling for the 
purpose ?” 

“ There’s a harpoon on board, Sir, 
and as for a line, we have the deep- 
sea-lead line.” 

“Very well,” said Morley, “ set 
about it; I will take charge of the 
deck for you during your absence.” 

The line was soon bent on to the har- 
poon; and Strangway stepping into 
the main-chains, very dexterously sent 
it up to the socket in one of the fish. 
Off the monster dashed, and the line 
spun like lightning from the reel. 

e whale-boat was instantly lowered ; 
and Strangway, with four men, having 
descended, the reel, and a couple of 
boarding pikes, were handed down. 

There was very little wind at the 
time, hardly sufficient to afford the 
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vessel steerage way; and we could 
distinctly hear the spinning noise of 
the line for some time after the boat 
was lost to our view in the obscurity. 
In a few minutes all was again silent. 

“Did they take any lights with 
them, Mr. Putsens ?” said Captain 
Morley, addressing the boatswain. 

“No, Sir; they took nothing with 
them but a couple of boarding pikes.” 

“ Ah!” said Morley ; “that was a 
great oversight. The moon will very 
soon go down, and in their situation 
darkness must be attended with con- 
siderable danger. Let the second gig 
be lowered instantly; and harkee! 
which of the men are acquainted with 
whale-fishing ?” 

“None of them, Sir, as far as I 
know, were ever on board a whaler in 
their lives.” 

“ Let the boat be lowered instantly, 
and send Mr. Settler here. It was 
rash in me to allow them to go on this 
foolish enterprize !” 

The boat was soon lowered, and the 
first lieutenant awaited the captain's 
commands, 

“I must leave the ship for a short 
time in your charge, Mr. Settler,” he 
said. “To prevent accidents it will 
be necessary to give Mr. Strangway. 
some assistance, and I believe | am 
the only man on board whose assist- 
ance can be of material service to him. 
Let the blue-lights be taken from the 
deck and put into the boat—we shall 
also require the quartermaster’s lan- 
tern.” 

With these precautions our worthy 
commander descended into the boat, 
and rowed off with four men to the 
assistance of his lieutenant. Soon 
after they were gone, the weather 
changed, and a strong breeze sprung 
up; but as it blew steadily, and we 
were quite aware of the direction the 
boats had taken, we never for a mo- 
ment thought of any danger. At 
last, as the captain had predicted, the 
moon disappeared, and the sea was 
involved in total darkness. Even this 
circumstance did not, however, cause 
us any alarm, for we had perfect con- 


* A small kind of whale commonly called finners. 
+ Those fish are generally supposed to be the forerunners of foul weather. 
¢ The deep-sea-lead-line, which is about 200 fathoms in length, is wound round a 


Jarge reel, and hangs constantly abaft ready for use, 
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fidence in the ability and expertness of 
our favourite officers. But at length, 
after rather more than an hour and a 
half had elapsed without bringing any 
tidings of them, we began to be some- 
what anxious for their safety. All eyes 
were eagerly strained on the look out, 
and we puzzled ourselves inventing 
plausible reasons for their delay. Mr. 
Settler, meanwhile, paced the quarter- 
deck, and never opened his lips, 
though we expressed our anxiety 
loudly enough in his hearing. 

“Had you not better fire a signal 
gun, Sir?” said Mr. Sands at last, 
going up to him, and interrupting him 
in his walk. 

“ What business have you to advise 
me, Sir ?” said the lieutenant, turning 
sharply round. “I presume you are 
aware, Sir, that the ship is under my 
command.” 

“ Perfectly, Sir,” replied Sands, with 
great mildness; “but I thought that 
as the wind had sprung up, and the 
boats are so long of appearing ——” 

“ Very well, Sir; don’t I know the 
wind has sprung up as well as you do? 
You will be kind enough, Sir, to mind 
your own duty, and leave me to mine.” 

“Good God!” cried Sands, as he 
joined a group of officers standing aft ; 
“I hope the fellow has no improper 
design, Why should he be so angry 
at my Proposing a signal gun to be 
fired 2” The officers to whom he ad- 
dressed himself looked at each other, 
but said nothing. 

The breeze was now blowing hard, 
and the sea running oo high. The 
ship, which had previous 7 been hove 
to, made sail and hauled on a wind. 
We were astonished at this movement, 
as its obvious tendency was to carry 
us away from the boats. 

“T’ve seen a good deal of service,” 
said Wetherall, who was standing 
among the other officers; “and [ 
think I ought to know something 
about the management of a ship : but 
I'll be hanged if I understand the mean- 
ing of our hauling the wind at present, 
the breeze being northerly, and the 
direction of the boats due south.” 

“ What, in Heaven’s name, shall we 
do, Wetherall ?” said poor Sands, who 
was reduced to a state of absolute 


* One o’cloek in the morning. 
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despair. “Can’t we cast a gun loose, 
and fire it whether he will or not ?” 

“ That would savour something like 
mutiny, Sands,” said Wetherall ; “we 
might as well tack the ship whether he 
will or not.” 

The rigging was by this time crowd- 
ed with officers and men, all keeping 
an anxious look-out; and the bouts 
were constantly reported in one direc- 
tion or another, so apt is imagination 
to deceive us when its powers are 
increased by anxiety. But no boats 
appeared. Mr. Settler still kept pacing 
the quarter-deck, and speaking to no 
one. In this manner another hour 
passed away. 

“ He’s preparing to fire a signal at 
last,” said Mr. Granger, the marine 
officer, who stood beside me on the 
main-top ; “I see the gunner carrying 
a match.” 

“ Thank God!” I exclaimed, as, after 
a few minutes, the report of the gun 
rung through the rigging. I did not 
at the moment reflect, though Mr. 
Settler probably did so, that as the 
breeze was blowing very strong at the 
time, and as the boats must have been 
considerably astern, they could not 
possibly hear the signal. 

Another half hour elapsed, and the 
sentinel struck two bells of the middle 
watch.* It was a fearful interval of 
time, during which a thousand things 
were said, and a thousand more were 
thought. But Mr. Settler all the 
while kept aloof from his comrades, 
exchanging words with none, pursuing 
his own counsel and issuing his own 
commands. I prayed ame for 
daylight, but it was still several hours 
till sunrise. I stretched my anxious 
gaze in the direction the boats had 
taken; but in vain; not a trace of 
them was to be discovered; all around 
was thick, impenetrable darkness. The 
sky was obscured by dense clouds ; 
not so much as a star was visible. 

“ By Heaven, here they are at last !” 
cried Granger; “look, Widoe, right 
past the end of the main-yard !” 

I looked in the direction he pointed 
out, but could discover nothing. 

“Don’t you see them, man?” cried 
Granger ; take my glass: do you see 
them now ?” 
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With the assistance of the glass I 
descried a light in the distance. It 
was, indeed, a ray of hope; but it 
beamed only to deceive ; fur it proved 
to be nothing more than a solitary 
slanet in the horizon, which the drift- 
ing clouds had exposed for an instant, 
and which they speedily again ob- 
scured, 

Again the sentinel struck the bell ; 
its sound was like a death-knell on the 
ear. Again it sounded, and my heart 
responded with a throb to each of 
its four dismal chimes. Every mo- 
ment seemed an hour, so intense was 
our anxiety; and weary, at length, 
of straining my sight in vain, I once 
more descendedtothe deck. Wetherall, 
Sands, and the Doctor were standing 
in close conclave abaft. 

“You're right, Sands,” said Wether- 
all; it is high time that something 
should be done ; and I can’t help think- 
ing that it will be little short of down- 
right murder, if we do not go in search 
of the boats. As it is, we’re steering 
right away from them, by Jove !” 

“ Before Heaven!” cried Sands, 
who was dreadfully excited, “you may 
talk of discipline, and subordination, 
and mutiny, and all such balderdash, 
but what are these to me, when the 
lives of the two men I value most in 
the world are at stake !” 

“ This is a matter, gentlemen,” said 
the doctor, “that will require serious 
consideration, What do you propose 
to do ?” 

“Seize that Settler dog,” cried 
Sands, striking his clenched fist against 
the bulwark,” and clap him in irons. 
Though I should swing for it at the 
yard-arm before mid-day, .I'll be the 
first man to rivet the gyves !” 

“ And what then ?” 

“Why then Wetherall will take 
command of the ship, and we'll go in 
search of the boats.” 

“ Would it not be better,” said the 
doctor, to go first and speak to Mr. 
Settler, and P 

“ Confound him, for a villain !” cried 
Sands, impatiently. 

“ Nay, my good Sir, hear me. First 
endeavour to persuade him to alter his 
course, and if he still persist in reject- 
ing all advice, then—why then—I 





* Half-past two in the morning. 


quite agree with you, that steps ought 
to be taken.” 

“ The doctor’s right,” said Wetherall. 
“Come, Sands, let’s go together to 
Settler, and see if we can persuade him 
to steer upon another tack. 

They accordingly proceeded forward. 
Settler was still pacing the quarter- 
deck, with folded arms; the vessel 
keeping the same course as before. 
Wetherall and Sands faced him, just 
as he turned to make another round, 
and they stood in such a position as 
prevented his passing. He immedi- 
ately saw there was something in the 
wind ; so sticking his arms akimbo, 
and throwing into his countenance an 
expression of infinite superciliousness, 
he addressed them with the assured 
air of one entitled to command. 

“Pray, gentlemen, may I ask the 
reason of your stopping me in this 
unceremonious manner !” 

“Mr. Sands and I are of opinion, 
Sir,” replied Wetherall, “that the ship 
is, at present, steering away from the 
boats ; and we are come to give you 
our advice as to the course it would 
be best to take.” 

“ And pray when did I ask either 
Mr. Sands or you to give me any 
advice on the subject, Sir?” 

“ You certainly did not ask our ad- 
vice, Sir; but we thought it proper, 
under present circumstances, to a 
teer it.” 

“ And J,” replied Settler, “ think it 
proper, under present circumstances, 
to decline all conference with you on 
the subject, Sir.” 

The bell again reminded us that the 
morning was advancing—it struck five.* 

“The boats on the weather-bow !” 
cried Parsons from the forecastle, in a 
voice that made the vessel ring. 

“ God be praised !” cried Wetherall, 
neeegene himself, as he was about 
to reply to Settler. We all rushed 
eagerly forward, to assure ourselves of 
the welcome intelligence, and dis- 
covered the blue lights in the boats 
at no great distance, making directly 
for theship. Settler immediately hove 
to, and in a few minutes they were 
under our bows. Officers and men 
crowded eagerly forward on the gang- 
way; and as the rope was thrown 
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over to the boats, a tremendous cheer 
resounded to their welcome. Sands 
was standing next the gangway, and 
as soon as Morley touched the deck, 
he eagerly grasped his hand. 

“ May God be praised, Sir,” he cried, 
as the tears started in his eyes, “ that 
we have you once more safe on 
board !” 

“Thank you, my honest fellow,” 
cried Morley, returning the cordial 
shake of his hand ; “thank you my 
honest fellows all! By Heaven, it 
makes a man’s heart warm to meet 
with a welcome like this! Danger 
becomes desirable when such a reward 
awaits it! Strangway and I, to be 
sure, were nearer losing the number 
of our mess, by the frolic, than we 
bargained for; but it’s all over now, 
and your looks, my fine fellows, repay 
me a thousand times. We must have 
been sadly out of our reckoning, how- 
ever; we took the ship to be full two 
miles to leeward of where she is !” 

Settler blushed slightly at this re- 
mark, but not a word was said. His 
guilt or innocence was allowed to 
remain between his own conscience 
and the main-mast. 
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“And now Sands, my boy,” con- 
tinued the captain, “ here’s oil enough 
to make your fortune. Serve out 
lamps, my lad, and cabbage your 
candles! Our trip has been of some 
service to you, at all events !” 

It turned out that they had suc- 
ceeded in killing the fish, after much 
difficulty, It had proved a very strong 
one, and gave them a long run before 
it was exhausted. By what almost 
seemed a merciful interposition of Pro- 
vidence, it had towed them in the 
same direction that the ship had 
taken, and the gleam of our blue lights, 
which they discovered accidentally, 
while looking for them in a totally 
different direction, served afterwards 
to guide them in their course. 

The fish was now got on board, 
piecemeal, and the blubber was boiled 
on the main deck. The oil, which 
turned out to be very fine, was sold to 
Sands for a pound of tobacco and a 
straw hat to each man in the ship; 
and we went on our way rejoicing. 

About the end of the third week 
after leaving St. Helena, the flat top 
of Table Mountain began to appear 
above the horizon. 





y? THE IVY TREE. 


“« Man is born unto trouble, as the sparks fly upward."—Jos. 





Old Ivy Tree—old Ivy Tree, 
A lesson thy green leaf bringest, 
Of cark and care, 
Which man must wear, 
Like the ruin to which thou clingest. 


Alike to thee, and thy climbing limbs, 
Which round yon towers wreath, 
Is the cunning guile 
That feigns a smile, 
Whilst crumbling hopes beneath. 


Or yet, more like to thy creeping arms 
Is love and friendship’s grasp, 
Which wind areuted 
The form they wound, 
And blight the fool they clasp. 
Then Ivy Tree—Old Ivy Tree, 
Though others may glance thee by, 
Yet I trow well 
Thy leaves can tell, 


A lesson to make us sigh. M. 
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THE CLOISTER. 


FROM THE GERMAN OF MATTHISON, 


Now fade the hues that streak the western skies, 
The moon, arising, quits the oaken shade, 

The winds career the waste with doleful sighs, 
The elves their dance weave softly on the mead. 


High Pharus sheds from out his misty shroud, 
Adown the precipice a fitful glare, 

The Island’s ridge of white cliffs, like a cloud, 
*Twixt sea and sky suspended, melts in air. 


The Minster doth its moon-lit towers display, ' 
In ghastly contrast with the leafy gloom 

Of the wild copse that skirts the rocky bay, 
Where breaks the languid wave with hollow boom. 


Where yonder elms diffuse a calm around, 
And wreaths of ivy round the portal twine— 
Stretched on a tomb,—absorbed in thought profound,— 
There Melancholy basks in full moonshine. 


The yew-trees, there—a charnel-house disclose ; 
The thistle nods beside the temple door, 

Which long hath ceased th’ intruding owl t’ oppose— 
High builds the swallow in the fretted choir. 


Deep in the windows caverned arches set, 

Loose fragments of time-tarnished glass remain— 
And in the leaden casements glimmer yet 

The pious blazonries of Gothic stain. 


The Altar, now by rustling grass o’ergrown— 
The steps, outhollowed by devotion’s knee, 

Record how oft the seraphs here have flown : 
To count the sighs of prostrate piety. 


Now whisper through the dome the winds alone, 
The cobweb-craped confessional is dumb, 

The organ rolls‘no more the stream of tone 
Majestically onward through the gloom— 


The hallelujahs long have breathed their last, 
Nor now the spicy censer, as of yore, 

Its festal haloes round the shrine doth cast, 
They, too, that ministered, are now no more. 


In this seclusion sadly burned erewhile 
The taper’s ray, what time the vestal train 

At midnight hour, along the echoing aisle, 
Outpoured the solemn earth-dispelling strain ; 


Then, from their cloudy tenement released, 

High soared their souls from sin and sorrow free, 
And for the virgin’s bright coronal pressed 
Right onward to the throne of Deity : 
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As closed the rite—awhile their spirits pause, 
Then prone to earth precipitate their flight ; 
And one by one the white-stoled train withdraws, 
And through the cloister, vanishes from sight. 


The pilot, still, when gathering tempests lower 
Their warning gestures from afar doth spy, 

A flickering fire-stream quivers round each tower, 
Where wave their white veils, meteor-like, on high. 


The wreaths of social love were never wrought, 
O virgins ! your lone pilgrimage to cheer ; 

For you life’s rosy-bosomed hours had nought 
But withered garlands, such as grief doth wear. 


The name of Mother, for the tender ear, 

Of nature yet unweaned, the softest tone, 
The magic cadence in creation’s choir, 

By heaven resounded—ye have never known. 


A spark, perchance, of Luther's torch illumed 
our infant bosoms, ere the die was cast, 
Ere to the sacrificial altar doomed 
Ye smothered freedom’s flame within your breast. 


Here many a Heloise, conflicting, grieved, 
And sunk, exhausted, on the path she trod, 
* Untold for whom her heart’s last throb was heaved, 
For earth or heaven—for Abelard or God. 


Ye—ranged the darkened corridors along! 

Ye moss-grown cells, by rank grass overspread ! 
To whose forsaken chambers nightly throng 

Wan, murmuring shades, the phantoms of the dead. 


Within your walls did beauty turn to sere, 

Ere yet the folded leaves disclosed the flower, 
Nor love the last sad tributary tear 

Did on the maiden sufferer’s death-cross pour. 


The Alpine rose, on Bernard’s cheerless height, 
Blooms lovely mid the lichens in the cleft, 

And oft the fairest flower that woos the light, 
Plucked by the tempest—to the stream is left. 


Hard by the convent tower their bones repose, 
Where, startled by the lone owl’s drowsy flight, 

Up the tall reed the trembling wildfire flows, 
And mocks the taper’s consecrated light. 


The rose, of innocence the symbol fair, 
Has here long time its vernal bloom displayed ; 
Here, too, the clematis, to friendship dear, 
Entwines its tendrils through the myrtle shade. 


And here, as legends tell, the trancing sound 
Of angel harpings usher in the gloom— 
Then golden mists exhale from graves around, 
And heavenly light irradiates each tomb. 


O. B.C. 
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** Come to our camp, too, ye who love to quaff, 
The brown jug foaming by the great hall fire.” 


ee 


The faggote are blazing, the blazes are 


chasing 


Till all the old castle with roar of their 
wassail, 


The sparks to the groins of the stone Keep, dungeon, and turret is ringing— 


ceiling springing ; 


The Baron’s retaining sit flagon-a-drain- 


ing, 


Rings ev'ry rafter with tempest of 
laughter, 
And hark to the stout hearts singing. 


THE YEOMEN’S SONG. 


There are maidens in broad Avondale, full fair they are and free ; 
And many a dainty herd of deer under the greenwood tree ; 
And brown ale in the buttery, the spigot ever flows ; 

But in the wood and on the hill are stout Sir Roger’s foes. 


We have true hearts for the maidens, and broad arrows for the deer, 
And blithe faces have we, I trow, for stout Sir Roger’s cheer ; 
And for the good Knight’s enemies, wherever they may be, 

Both true hearts, and broad arrows, and blithe faces have we ! 
Then troll about the bonny bow}, and troll it merrily. 





The faggot is low, but the embers glow 
The yeoman’s red cheeks ruddying ; 
Right red they are, without its glare, 
For neither are they paled by care, 

Nor fretted down by studying : 

No need to fret, such cheer to get 

An arrow point for bloodying— 

Ho, Barnardine, thou loitering knave, 
Give the good company a stave. 


BARNARDINE’S SONG. 


I. 


The hermit of the glen, I wot, 
Us all to grace can bring— 

And nothing wets the good man’s throat, 
Save water of the spring. 

The water of the spring may be 
Sweet to the hermit pale ; 

Let every man have his own fancie— 
Give me the berry-brown ale ! 


0. 


The hermit he can pray for all— 
We thank him for his prayers ; 
And what he moistens him withal, 

So he saves our souls, who cares ? 


So he saves our souls, who cares though he 
Drink till the spring-head fail ? 

Let every man have his own fancie— 
Give me the berry-brown ale! 





Ha, ha! the rafters all resound ; 
The flagon walks his oaken round ; 
Ha, ha, ha, ha! the lusty sound! 





The faggots they glimmer, it waxeth 
dimmer, 
And dimmer still through the back 
o’ the hall; 
Now nothing is seen, save the fitful sheen 
Of the armour on the wall, 
Where a tiny gleam of the faint moonbeam 
Through the cobwebbed glass doth fall. 
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« Come, round the embers draw your 
seats, 

My merry hearts,” saith Barnardine ; 
« Let’s keep awake till morning shine 
With stories of some champion’s feats, 
With ballad or with goblin rhyme, 
Fitting for this ghostly time. 
Here’s old Guy Blunt, who passing, well 
Of many a perilous chance can tell. 
Ah, would to heaven these eyes had been 
Some fifty summers sooner mine ; 
So I might see what he has seen 
In Cyprus and in Palestine ! 
Come, Guy, ere all our faggots fade, 
Tell us a tale of the crusade.” 


A snowy beard, a dreamy eye, 
A bent and shattered form hath Guy : 
Upon a low black bench he sits, 
Scarce seen within the chimney dark, 
Save as each sinking brand emits 
Its dying flash, you then may mark, 
As, like a phantom starting forth, 
The gaunt form shows beyond the hearth 
Pale in the gloom, that fray and storm, 
And, look again, you’d almost say 
A hundred years and storm and fray 
Were failing in that ghastly form. 


« A-well-a-day !” he thus began, 
And all drew round the aged man ; 
« A-well-a-day! I’m old and grey 
And feeble now, and little worth, 
Save tedious time to while away— 
For comrades tired of mirth ; 
Yet have I seen the day when none 
Now sitting round this broad hearth- 
stone, 
Tall men and lusty though ye be, 
In manly craft had mastered me ; 
Had mastered even me, albeit 
I now am feeble on my feet 
To follow the blithe forest game ; 
My eyes likewise are not the same, 
My hand also is changed, and weak 
To draw the arrow to my cheek : 
Yet though, as age’s nature is 
To prate of its infirmities, 
I make this vain lament to you, 
Little need I mine old age rue; 
For I can say, as few can do, 
That I’ve been here for fourscore year, 
For fourscore twelvemonths and a day, 
That many parts both far and near : 
Both east and west I have been through, 
And never knew the fear of two, 
Or flight from one away. 
But that which most of all beside 
May give me in my old age, pride, 
Is, that it was my favour’d lot 
To stand upon the holy spot 
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Where God—Jehovah’s self—did come, 
In this frail body’s humble dress, 
For his great love and tenderness, 
Sweet Saviour! from the virgin womb ! 
And it hath been my lot likewise, 
To see with these old rheumy eyes, 
Which fill with pleasant tears whene’er 
I think upon the sacrifice 
So freely made for sinners there— 
And, oh, at what a countless cost ! 
I say, it was my lot to see, 
Upon the hill of Calvary, 
The very spot, the very tree 
Where God gave up the ghost ! 
But even though I ne’er had seen 
These sights, so holy and so strange, 
That all in Christ’s wide church’s range, 
From cow] to mitre, as I ween, 
There’s never a one that should not 
change, 

And that right glad and thankfully, 
His honourable estate with me, 
Though he be high, and I be mean, 
In my high fortune to have been 
On Bethlehem and Calvary ! 

Though these all fortunes else excelled, 
Yet have I other sight beheld, 
Of chivalry from every court 
Of Christendom, that made resort 
For rescue of the cross divine 
To fight in pagan Palestine— 
Aye, I have seen such goodly sight 
Of many a well-debated fight, 
Of joust also, and tournament, 
And palaces so wondrous fair, 
Of the hunting of the leopard there, 
The lion and the elephant. 
As well may make me bold to say, 
Saint Hubert favoured me alway, 
Even from the hour I first drew bow, 
Till now, when I can scarce employ 
The yew I shot with when a boy, 
Some five and seventy years ago. 
Blest be the patron of the yew, 
That aye to the blythe archer crew 
Gives merry hearts, that spring from 

care 

Elastic as the bows they bear ! 
That gives to you, my comrades dear, 
Light hearts and lusty forest cheer ; 
And craves of you no more to do 
Than ranging woodland far and near, 
A spanning lawn and greenwood tree, 
With game-bound shafts loos’d merrily ; 
Save when, in time of need, ye draw, 
Broad arrow against bold outlaw. 
Oh be the good Saint Hubert blest, 
That maketh us, from strand to strand, 
From north to south, from east to west, 
The strength and pride of Fatherland— 
From grassy green to desert sand— 
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For I have seen our arrows go, 
Where neither blade of grass might grow, 
Nor leaf nor twig of tree below ; 
But all around hot sand was spread, 
And never a cool cloud overhead, 

To bear the brazen furnace-heat 
That right down on our bonnets beat. 
Then hath it been my lot to see, 
When our mail-clad nobility 

Were foundered in that sandy sea, 
And when our men-at-arms did fail 
To move beneath their heavy mail ; 
To see the boast of English land, 
The light.true-hearted yeoman band, 
Step forth, though knee-deep in the 

sand, 

And loose their shafts as fast and free 
As if they stood in English wood, 

Under the greenwood tree! 
’Twas then I’ve seen our arrows fall, 
A shower of fire, for every one 

Showed like a sunbeam in the sun ; 
And yet a chilling sleet withal, 
And sharp upon the infidel. 
Ah, ha, my masters, trust me well, 
Iv’e seen them leap and heard them ring 
From breast of Soldan and of King ! 
Ah grey goose wing that floated erst, 
The pride of Avon’s silver flood, 
Of all our host I was the first 
To make thee swim in royal blood— 
’Twas I that made thee swim again 
In the best blood of a Saracen 
Who reigned in pleasant Araby— 
Ah, strange and fearful was the fate 
Which left his lady desolate, 
And doomed his death by me! 

Tl tell you how—Sir John, who now 

Wons outlaw’d in the forest here, 
And our late lord, Sir Geoffrey, were 
Together fighting for the cross 
In Jewry—hot July it was, 
When, on a morning, from their tent 
Like brothers, forth in arms they went ; 
And we, a goodly band, uprose, 
With trusty aid of bills and bows. 
But woe is me, us all before 

Upon the pagan host they before ; 

‘or first were they in all assaults. 
And when they had approached the fight 
Within about half-arrow flight, 
With slackened rein and stooping crest, 
With spur to flank, and spear in rest, 
Went in like thunderbolts ! 

T saw them each unhorse his man, 
Then mingle with the broken van ; 
I saw amid the dusty rout, 
Their white blades flickering about ; 
The blows they dealt fell thick as rain— 
I saw them down, and deemed them slain; 
T saw them rise, then sink again ; 
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When up at last our battle came, 
Struck in and played a gallant game ; 
As fleet as foot might go we ran, 

And thick and fast at last began 

To send our silent powers in 

Among the iron’s clanging din, 

And make as silent, well 1 wot, 

As the fast shaft that stuck therein, 
Full many a shouting pagan’s throat, 
Be sure I oft essayed to force 

A passage to my master’s corse ; 

For ’twas the cry that both lay dead 
Where hardiest the hounds made head ; 
And boldly on their crowded van, 
Charged many a worthy serving man, 
To drag their bodies forth, and save 
Good Christians from unhallow’d grave ; 
For round about the infidel 
Encompassed them, a bristling wall, j 
And many a shrill outlandish yell 
Foretold them vulture burial. 

Thus long we strove with loving will, 
But fruitless all our efforts still. 

At last when hope of help was fled, 
And we, with heavy hearts, were forced 
To leave them there, alive or dead, 

A prey unto the dogs accurs’d ; 

Full suddenly among us burst ' 
Of spearmen bold a goodly show, 

Led by the banner of De Veaux. 

Sir Roulf himself he rode the first, ‘ 
And bright among the dust he show’d 

His armour blazing all abroad. 

A lusty blast old Stephen blew, 

And down they came, and round the close 

—A fearful crushing shock—arose 

A sandy storm, that eddying flew, 

As when the desert whirlwind blows : 
Andwhen that cloud hadsomewhat-cleared, 

St. George ! what goodly sightappeared— 

For every lance in that rough course 

Was either shivered on the shield, 

And splinter-frayed the cumbered field, 

Or fixed and bored through manand horse : 

So hand to hand they waged the war 

All with the sword and scimitar. 

I know not how my way I found 

Among that press of battle keen ; 

Yet so it was, without a wound, 

I passed the mellé all unseen ; 

And there, behind them all, espied 

The noble barons, side by side; 

Upon the ground, and over them 

Stood one whose crest shone like a star, 

He held a dripping scimitar, 

And wore a kingly diadem. 

Ah, many a rapid death I’ve sent, 

But never drew I shaft before, | 
Albeit my eyes were running o’er : 
Long ere the trusty tree was bent, 

So rapidly incontinent, 
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With truer aim or deadlier ! 
My arrow split his corslet thin, 
His shirt of mail, and heart within ; 
He took a plunge, and on his head 
Pitched at Sir Geoffrey's feet—stone dead. 
Then all the Paynim chivalry, 
Who fought so stoutly round about, 
Seemed stricken with some witchery ; 
For, loosing bridle suddenly, 
They broke away in reeling rout, 
And like a bursten water-spout, 
The burst near swept us by. 

I scarce can tell what happ’d till when 
I found myself, for fear and joy, 
Tears shedding, like a very boy, 
And both the noble gentlemen 
Whom I had deemed so surely slain, 
Beside me standing, safe again ; 
While swathed in dust and flashing far, 
At distance raged the flying war. 
And there that kingly corse beside 
We stood alone—and all that tide 
I knew not for my joyous tears, 
Or what we did or what we said, 
Save that my hands were clasped in theirs, 
While witless thanks to Heaven I paid; 
For ah, my heart was filled with fears, 
So wan they looked, so wild and dread. 

At last across the hooff-toss’d land 
We saw sweep back the English band ; 
And still we saw, amid the dust, 
Bright in the van, the silver wolf 
Which lit the helmet of Sir Roulf, 
Which lights, and long will light, 1 trust. 
With welcome loud and long embrace, 
And friendly smile on bloody face, 
Poured they around the barons twain : 
Sir Roulf himself was first to strain 
His rescued friends in welcome grim— 
In full grim welcome, for he stood 
From neck to heel, emboss’d in blood, 


Though sound himself in lith and limb— 
“ Now by Saint James,” he cried, and here 


His words are yet fresh on my ear, , 
«« Now by Saint James of York, I vow, 
I'd liefer make this rescue now, 

Than have the fairest two domains 
That merry England all contains! 
These coward dogs, Sir Geoffrey, be 

In somewhat lighter horsed than we ; 
But of their light hoofs, trust me, some 
Go lighter by their riders home. 

But come, fair gentlemen, again 

I see them muster on the plain : 

Now if ye have desire to shiver 

One other lance on unbeliever, 

Or cleave one other pagan skull— 

If such, my lords, your pleasure be, 

To ride in my poor company 

Would make my honor’s measure full. 
Ho, horses, lances here, I say, 

For the Lords Lacey and De Grey !” 


All silent stood Sir Geoffrey he, 
But thus Sir John spake, low and hoarse: 
« Alas, alas, no more for me, 
Nor for my hapless kinsman here, 
Is need for aught of manly gear : 
Keep, kind Sir Roulf, yourlanceand horse, 
Conquer alone, kind friend, for we 
I fear me much on holy shore 
Shall sword or lance need never more! ~ 
Conquer alone, kind friend for we 
Are prisoners to this corse !” 
«“’*Tis heavy news,” Sir Roulf, he sighed, 
A somewhat. blenched, as he replied— 
«“ The dogs have doubtless cause to hold 
Such lances freedom very dear ; 
But let not present lack of gold, 
Whate’er it be, cast down your cheer : 
I'll freely pawn ; 
« Alas! alas!” 
*Twas thus the good Sir John replied ; 
For all the time Sir Geoffrey was 
In sorrow dumb; quite stupified. 
‘s Alas, alas, my generous friend, 
Gold cannot help us; hope is none, 
Save in our lady's grace alone : 
Heaven, in this strait, may us befriend, 
But hope in man is gone! 
Withdraw a little space, I pray, 
And Guy, he said, come listen too : 
I and my kinsman, poor De Grey, 
Charged late upon this damned crew, 
And levelling lance in luckless day, 
Were both borne down in the mellay. 
Then as beneath our charger’s weight 
We lay, expecting instant fate, 
That Arab prince beside us stood, 
Who yonder welters in his blood, 
Turned fromourthroats his troopers’ knifes, 
And terms proposed to spare our lives. 
Ah, life growssweet when death’s decreed, 
We thought of England, and agreed. 
His captives now, we both have sworn, 
To journey forth upon the morn 
Unto his home, and thither bear 
His corse—for he, by magic, knew 
His death at hand—which leaving there, 
Our vow compels us‘to renew 
Our fearful pilgrimage, where’er 
His guards shall lead us; and prepared 
Is convoy strong of guide and guard, 
To bear us to those realms afar 
Where dwells the King of Kandahar, 
Whose daughter by some savage knight 
Is challenged as his prize in fight, 
Unless ere Baal’s mystic morn 
Some champion foil him: we have sworn 
To do good battle, man to man, 
On her behalf with that Soldan; 
« But oh my friend, Sir John,” he cried, 
« I now had liefer I had died, 
Than e’er lay Christian Jance in rest 
At pagan sorceress’ behest ! 
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For that she is some sorceress, 
Some loathsome witch, I well can guess; 
Who, if we should escape this foe, 
(Some wizard giant, well I know,) 
Can, by the force of obscene charms, 
Stye us for life in brutish forms— 
Yea, that ’tis all some damning plan 
Of the arch enemy of man, 
Is plain—but, with the help of heaven, 
By holy men will both be shriven 
This night, and then, come weal or woe, 
As we have sworn we'll do it so.” 
Then for the first Sir Geoffrey spake : 
« And tell in England, that we dared 
These deadly snares and trials hard,” 
« Alone”—I thought myheart would break; 
And so I answered—*« not alone, 
Sweet master, while my father’s son 
Has life and limb to risk with you: 
I'll serve you still, come what so may, 
As still I’ve been I'll be alway, 
In joy or sorrow, flight or fray, 
Your loving servant old and true.” 
Both knights denied ; but urging hard 
Upon my knees at last—for 
Was fixed with them to live or die— 
The boon I prayed for was conferr’d: 
And so, returning to the camp, 
I worked all night by light of lamp, 
Having all needful things prepared 
For our wild journey: and next morn 
Forth with sore heavy hearts we fared, 
With many a mourning friend along, 
Farewells and keepsakes rude among, 
To yield us to the dogs unshorn, 
Whose dead king, stiff andstark, was borne 
By turns by twenty yeomen strong ; 
And fifty men at arms there were, 
A goodly show of spears, that rode 
‘With parleying trumpet singing clear. 
And flag of truce displayed abroad. 
And now when we had prick’d adown 
The slope before their wakeful town, 
Forth from that buzzing hive they poured, 
The yellow-belted wasps; each one 
All glittering in the morning sun ; 
Then from each troop a herald spurr’d, 
And soon thereafter we, amid 
A cloud of Arabs swart, were hid 
From sight of Christian face, and thus 
Began our journey perilous ; 
Which lasted over hill and dale, 
And mountain dun, and desert pale, 
And rolling river deep and wide, 
Through five weeks rapid travel rude ; 
And all that time nor guard nor guide 
Used tongue of Christian understood : 
At last, deep in a scented wood 
We saw the dead king’s shining home : 
It glittered o’er the sleek broad leaves, 
With many a spire about the dome 
Of gilded top and fretted eaves. 
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But what within that outside gay 
Might be, I did not see to say ; 

For on we went, the dead man left 
Whom of the same I had bereft ; 
But no man knew ’twas I who drew 
That day the palace spoiling yew, 
Else had I paid a fearful due. 

And so we still kept journeying on 

Towards the rising of the sun, 

By land and sea: a spicy gale 

Lay three days on our galley’s sail, 

And landed us ’mong bulkier men 

And taller than the Saracen: 

These, too, we left, and saw at last 

The azure tops of mountains vast, 

But cross’d great ocean-streams, that 
spawned 

Monsters of full strange shape and size, 

(Sea-devils all, by my surmise, ) 

And many a dun glade yellow-lawned, 

Of bladed grass as tall ’s my head ; 

And trees of leaf so long and broad, 

As never saw I equalled ; 

We passed there and a toilsome road 

Of tedious weeks, before we came 

Into full prospect of the same; 

These mighty hills so wondrous high 

Bared their blue summits to the sky; 

Yet all this time, our guards and we 

Never changed word of courtesy. 

At length, when lost in bodings drear 
And wonder at the strange things round 
We rode one morning, on the ear 
Came all at once a mighty sound 
As of a shouting crowd far off ; 

The startled guides gave spur and rein, 

And on we prick’d, o’er smooth and 
rough, 

Until upon a palmy plain 

We saw at last a palace fair, 

About whose courts and alleys rare 

Of slender pillars light and long, 

Was swaying eagerly a throng 

Innumerable, that heaved and pressed 

About one court above the rest, 

Encircled by a crowd-piled fence, 

And so unseen of us, from whence 

Sudden the song of trumpets rose, 

Then tramp of steeds and stun of blows 

And shouts and yells of triumph shrill— 

Our guards did but make haste the 
more ; 

Nor they nor we drew rein, until 

We stopped a vestibule before ; 

Nor they nor we drew breath at all 

Until we entered——-what a hall ! 

Tonight there was a sunset proud 

With crowning pall of fiery cloud ; 
Into whose crimson chambers far 
Could one have walked, the wrial roof 
Of yellow flake and golden bar, 

And side wall of the red mist woof, 
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And floor of waters clear and smooth, 
Most like a crystal brimming cup, 
Whose golden concave trembles up, 
A pendent glory! there in sooth, 
Could hardly him have dazzled more, 
Than did that hall of tapestries 

Of all the sun-flame’s glorious dies, 
Hanging again within a floor 

Of slabbed and lucid porphyries, 
Which double figures floated o’er— 
Than did that purple paradise 
Amaze and daze my dazzled eyes. 

In midst there stood an ivory throne, 
Which all with great carbuncles shone ; 
And a fair lady beautiful, 

Whose presence made its splendor dull, 

Who was the dead king’s lady lone, 

Robed all in saffron sat thereon. 

Her face was wondrous bright, and shed 

A moonlight lustre o’er her hair, 

Which darkly clustered down, and spread 

In soft bands o’er her shoulders fair ; 

Unnumbered jewels did she wear, 

But sooth, although till then, I ne’er 

Had seen such gems and rubies rare 

As blazed around her every where, 

I was not, in that presence bright, 

So dazzled by the jewels’ glare, 

As by her eye-like face of light, 

And eyes, beyond compare ! 

And, good Sir John, whoe’er had seen 

Thy reverent gaze and altered mien, 

Had asked no witchcraft to divine 

What thoughts of witchcraft then were 
thine. 

Both knights I think I still can see, 

With helmet doff'd, and bended knee, 

Lay at her feet their proffered swords, 

While he who bore the dead kings’ 
words 

’Gan tell her, as it seem’d to me, 

How her true knight was slain in fight, 

And so her champion could not be ; 

But that, in lieu thereof, he sent 

The captives of his sword, who were 

Bound by their solemn covenant 

To peril life and limb for her. 

I say ’twas thus it seemed to me, 

For she, at first, wept bitterly ; 

Then, as there came another shout 

Of triumph from the crowd without, 

With piteous looks of prayer, and speech 

Sobbing and quick, but musical, 

With white clasp’d hands, and eyes withal 

Needing no tongue, did she beseech 

An earnest space, the help of each; 

Then sudden stopp’d in perplexed fit, 

And seem’d abashed to think of it. 

But up sprang Sir John Lacey, who 

Although he did not know her tongue, 

Yet well her face’s language knew, 

Up sprang he, and cried loud and strong, 


“ Fair lady, by our God, we'll do 
Whatever men may to succour you!” 
«“ We will, we will,” Sir Geoffey cried ; 
And there the good knights, side by side, 
Stood while she gave them sobbing 
thanks: 
And then the heralds led us forth 
Again, down lanes of gazing ranks 
Of pagans black, and pagans swarth, 
And red men from the ends of earth, 
Who thronged the court where was the 
foe 
To combat whom they so had sworn, 
And who already on that morn 
Had wrought to many a champion woe, 
And whom till now we dreaded so, 
Not having seen; and it was here, 
Somewhat to raise our drooping cheer, 
We had first sight of that Soldan 
Flashing green flames against the sun— 
A wondrous sight to look upon, 
A wondrous sight; for horse and man, 
From helm to heel, and head to hoof, 
Were clad in shirts of scaly woof, 
Close fitting as mine easy hose, 
Yet limber on the limbs as those ; 
And all of glassy green scales wrought, 
As trim as on a lizard’s back : 
Nay, till I saw Sir Geoffrey hack 
Through scale and rivet sheer, I thought 
That magic had indeed supplied 
To each a natural dragon-hide, 
So blazing stood that champion proud, 
Bright contrast to the dusky crowd 
Of goggle dwarfs, and grinning priests, 
And slaves that gloomed in swarthy cloud, 
From the grey backs of mountain beasts, 
Whose horrid conclave frowned around 
The far end of the tournay ground. 
«« Ha noble Lacy courage yet,” 
Cried stout Sir Geoffrey, as his eye 
First freely scann’d their enemy. 
* Ha, noble Lacey, courage yet : 
By heaven, I thought to see him set 
On some red dragon, breathing fire, 
Backed by a Griffin-mounted squire ! 
I thought to see some giant tall, 
With double heads and twenty hands, 
To tear us into shreds withal— 
But would I e’er may see my lands 
So sure, as into pieces small 
I'll hack the Pagan where he stands !” 
Ah, courage, dwarfeth giant foes ! 
Sir Geoffrey in his stirrups rose, 
(They had drawn lots who first should 


run, 
And him the chance had fallen upon, ) 
Strong as ten men in might of scorn: 
«« Blow, villains, till your cheeks be torn !” 
Cried he, as changed the marshals horn; 
« And Lacey, in this hour of need, 
Pray me God speed !” 
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Into the flank the spur he drave, 

And ran his course—ah, Baron brave; 

He was a rider stiff and stour, 

And stood the shock like iron tower; 

But though he kept his seat so well, 

He shook not yet the infidel. 

Both lances to the rests were riven ; 

And now a second time, among 

The shouts of the astonished throng, 

Fresh staves to both were duly given ; 

A second time the trumpets rang, 

Forth sprang they tothe charge once more ; 

But ere had ceased the trumpet’s clang, 

Horses and riders, all the four, 

With reeling leap and spurning bound, 

Were rolling wide upon the ground. 

Sir Geoffrey pitched beyond the coil 

Of the wild plunging steeds, and so 

Sprang forth unhurt ; but fierce turmoil 

Of struggling hoofs perplexed his foe, 

Who rose at last with crippled gait, 

Of all his plumes and braveries peel’d ; 

Leaving, besides, beneath the weight 

Of his stark horse’s flank, his shield ; 

But dauntless still his crook blade drew; 

Sir Geoffrey plucked his long sword out, 

His shield away indignant threw, 

And leaped upon him with a shout— 

‘ Saint George for merry England—ha !’ 

Saint George! what noble blows I saw 

Both deal upon that listed ground! 

Nor need to see, for, by my word, 

You might distinguish by the sound 

The blows of each: the Pagan’s sword 

Sang shrill and clear, as every stroke 

Upon the polished steel was broke ; 

But down when came the answering blow, 

Red Shearer’s voice you then might know 

Hoarse brawling through the splintered 
scales, 

That sprang at every stroke he made, 

An emerald jet about the blade, 

As thick as chaff beneath the flails ; 
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For, fast as threshers’ blows came down 
On leaping sheaf, Sir Geoffrey pour’d 
The springing battery of his sword 
About the quivering Pagan’s crown, 
Who bore up bravely fighting yet, 
Though reeling from each shock he 
met, 
Until at last, quite stunned and spent, 
Beneath his bulk his body bent, 
Down came the blows withouten let, 
And flashing, down he went ! 

Forth thundered an exulting shout 
From all the friendly Persian crowd, 
While from the Sultan’s savage rout, 
Rose yells of rage and curses loud— 
The swart dogs with their clenched 

fists, 
Blaspheming each his conquered god ; 
While heralds rushed into the lists, 
And lifted painfully the load 
Of trailing limbs and body broad, 
Slack dangling arms and hanging head — 
The battered infidel was dead. 
For though his wondrous armour gave 
No entrance to the sword edge keen, 
Its scaly chainwork scarce could save 
His flesh from Shearer’s dint, I ween ; 
So, though on all his body’s bulk, 
From no cut wound the blood was shed ; 
Yet it so close with bloody whelk, 
And livid bruise was overspread— 
That when his clinging mail at last 
Was stripped away, you would have 
thought 
All over shoulders, neck, and breast, 
A net of crimson cords was wrought. 

But, comrades, hark! the castle bell 
Chimes midnight: when we meet again 
T'll tell you further what befel . 
The Princess and her champions twain : 
Meantime, to bed; ho! strike a light— 
Reach me my staff—and so, good night. 
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THE RED INN OF ANDERNACH. 


A TALE WITHIN A TALE. 





« Oh! what authority and show of truth 
Can cunning sin cover itself withal !” 


Mucu Avo Azsout Noruine. 


«“ Where art thou? What impenetrable cloud 

Hides thee from justice, thou grim murderer ! 

On whom the dead man’s blood, the quick man’s tears 
Now call with two-fold vengeanee? Drive him forth, 
O Fear, into the light, and I shall know him, 

Soon as my eye meets his.” 
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CHAPTER II. 


A very short time was sufficient to 
complete the refection of the worthy 
Herr Hermann, both in lungs and sto- 
mach: a few minutes of zealous and 
devoted application expended in trans- 
ferring a reasonable quantity of the 
vintage of the Gironde into the latter, 
induced that member to ‘hold out’ as 
the diplomatic slang would term it, ‘the 
most friendly assurances of an amicable 
disposition,’ while the silence and calm 
which necessaril accompanied the 
operation restored his wind machinery 
to its original excellent efficiency. 

All being now in order, and our 
attention solicited by a deep drawn 
sigh, which told as much of recent 
satisfaction as of anticipated exertion, 
the German thus proceeded with his 
narration. 





It would be impossible for me to 
describe to you the feelings of horror 
and desperation which overwhelmed 
the mind of the wretched Prosper, 
as returning consciousness gradually 
brought to him a knowledge of his 
situation. There he sat, to all appear- 
ance, a midnight plunderer, and Great 
God! a thousand times more dreadful, 
a blood-stained assassin, convicted too, 
upon proofs so clear and irrefragable, 
that none could entertain a doubt of 
his guiltiness. He was innocent, it is 
true, but alas! the consciousness of 
being so did not sustain him in this 


hour of trial, for as he sought to look, 
with steady and unquailing eye, upon 
the officer who was busied in taking 
the depositions of the host and his 
wife, and making out the ‘proces 
verbal,’ the expression of horror and 
disgust with which he saw he was 
regarded, chilled his heart, and, unable 
to abide the look of his examiner, he 
turned his eyes to the earth in the 
stupor of utter hopelessness. 

It was just then that he felt his hand 
pew by that of some person whom 

e did not distinguish, and as he raised 
his eyes once more for the purpose of 
discovering who it was, and, as it 
might be, seeking for some friendly 
protector amongst that fearful crowd 
of enemies that surrounded him, he 
recognised, by the military uniform 
which he wore, that the surgeon of the 
demi-brigade, quartered at Andernach, 
stood beside him. 

The gaze of scrutiny, with which 
this man regarded him, was so pene- 
trating, so stern, so annihilating, that 
it crushed again the scarce reviving 
spirit of the unhappy youth ; his whole 
frame shook with a cold convulsive 
tremor, and his head sunk helplessly 
upon the back of his chair; a bottle of 
smelling salts was, however, quickly 
procured, and one of the soldiers who 
stood by, having forced him to respire 
it, he again recovered the animation that 
seemed well nigh extinguished for ever. 
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As he opened his dim and haggard 
eyes, all light of life and intelligence 
appeared to be so utterly quenched 
within them, that the surgeon, after 
having felt the pulse of Prosper, shook 
his head doubtingly, as he replied to 
the inquiring glance of the officer. 

«| co captain, it is quite impos- 
sible to interrogate the young man 
just now.” 

“ Well, well, then take him away 
for the present,” replied the captain, 
interrupting the surgeon, and address- 
ing himself to a corporal who stood 
behind the chair of Prosper, “ take him 
away for the present, and see that he 
is kept under close arrest.” 

“Sacré!” whispered the corporal ina 
deep, = energetic tone, as he stooped 
over him, “can’t you contrive, you 
pitiful coward, at least to march stea- 
dily before these German mastiffs, if 
it be only for the honour of the re- 
public.” 

This cutting reproach was not with- 
out effect: Prosper Magnan roused 
himself for a moment, he rose up from 
the chair and advanced a few paces 
forward, but as soon as the door was 
opened, and he felt the chill stream of 
external air rush upon him, and saw 
the crowd pressing in from without, 
his presence of mind and strength 
deserted him altogether, his knees 
bent beneath him, he staggered back.— 
“Diable! he would deserve to lose 
two lives, if he had them, for discharg- 
ing that musket,” muttered the corporal. 

“ Marche donce,” said the two sol- 
diers who supported him on each side 
with their arms. 

“Oh! the villain! the villain! Here 
he comes—that’s he—look at him! 
look at him !” 

Such were the exclamations that 
assailed him on every side, and which 
seemed rather to proceed from a 
single voice—the tumultuous voice of 
the enraged crowd, as they accom- 
panied him with shouts of insult and 
opprobrious epithets, becoming louder 
and more violent every step they went. 

“ While he thus walked, or to speak 
more truly, was dragged along, from the 
auberge to the prison, the clamour and 
disturbance which the people and the 
soldiers made as they marched along, 
the murmuring of the multitude as 
they answered the hasty inquiries of 
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each person, that with every step 
swelled the throng, or discoursed about 
the horrible deed of which they sup- 
posed the young man guilty, the sight 
of the bright and tranquil heaven 
spreading above, the fresh breath of 
the morning air, the view of Ander- 
nach as it rose just before them, the 
heaving and swelling of the waters of 
the Rhine, all these passed in hurried 
review before his senses, and crowded 
into his brain, even at that fearful 
moment, but the impressions which 
they left there, were, like those that 
flit away from before the eyes of the 
dreamer as he awakes from slumber, 
vague, and dim, and undefinable, and 
there were moments, as Prosper him- 
self afterwards told. me, when he 
doubted whether he existed in this 
world or not. 

At the period when this strange 
event happened—said M. Hermann, 
interrupting his narrative to explain to 
us how he had become so intimately 
acquainted with all the circumstances 
of his tale—At the period when this 
strange event happened, it was my 
own fortune to be confined in prison. 
Full of ardour and enthusiasm, as we 
are indeed all apt to be when we have 
but the experience of twenty years to 
guide us—for at that time I reckoned 
no more—it was the dearest wish of 
my heart to defend my native land. 
At my own expense I raised, and 
organised in the neighbourhood of 
Andernach, a company of volunteers, 
and placed myself immediately at their 
head ; unfortunately, however, I fell 
during the night, into the midst of a 
detachment of the French army, com- 
posed of about eight hundred men, 
while our little band did not, I suppose, 
at the most, amount to two hundred. 
I found, when too late, that my own 
scouts had sold me to the enemy. 
Resistance was in vain; it would be 
only a useless sacrifice of human’ life. 
I surrendered, and was immediately 
cast into prison at Andernach, while, 
in the mean time, it was strongly 
urged that I should be shot, for the 
sake of showing’a public example, cal- 
culated to intimidate that part of the 
country. The French too, atthe time, 
spoke.a good deal about reprisals, but 
in truth the murders—if-I ‘am justi- 
fied in so calling’ them—for which the 
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republican party wished to draw down 
vengeance upon my head, had not 
been committed in the Electorate. 

My father had obtained with some 
difficulty a delay of the proceedings in 
my case for three days, in order that 
he might have time to go to General 
Augereau himself and endeavour to 
obtain my pardon ; he was fortunate 
enough to effect an interview with that 
General, who, after some difficulty, 
granted his request. 

It was just at that time that I hap- 
pened to see Prosper Magnan, as he 
was led into the prison at Andernach, 
and that sight inspired me involunta- 
rily with profound commiseration and 
inexpressible interest for one appa- 
rently so young and so unfortunate. 
He was pallid and haggard in the ex- 
treme, and his garments were dabbled 
all over with blood; yet his counte- 
nance bore the characters of candour 
and innocence so forcibly stamped upon 
it, that I felt myself irresistibly im- 
pelled towards the young man. Besides, 
what still more strongly appealed to 
my own feelings, the very spirit of 
Germany seemed to dwell in his light 
and flowing tresses, and within his blue 
eyes. These were, in my sight, the 
true tokens of my own loved and suf- 
fering land, and he no longer appeared 
to me to be a murderer, but a martyr. 
Just at the instant when he passed by 
beneath the window of m cell, he cast 
towards me a bitter and melancholy 
smile, which words cannot enable me 
to describe—a smile of one upon whose 
wandering and distracted mind the 
flickering light of reason has for a mo- 
ment returned—assuredly that smile 
did not belong to an assassin. 

The impression which the sight of 
this unhappy youth left upon my mind 
was, as 1 said before, very powerful, 
and not likely to be readily effaced ; 
accordingly, I waited with the utmost 
anxiety the hour when his usual round 
of duty should lead the jailer to visit 
my solitary apartment. At length it 
came, and no sooner did the man make 
his appearance, than I questioned him 
eagerly concerning the young person 
who had in the morning been led by 
my window to prison. 

My first impression was, that he 
might probably have been, like myself, 
involved in some unsuccessful struggle 
for the liberties of his country : my 
Vou. IV. 
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doubts on that head, however, were 
speedily dissipated. 

“ No, no,” said the keeper, in answet 
to my query, “that’s the trade of 
honester folks belike. The young 
villain cut the throat of a German mer- 
chant with whom he slept last night 
in the inn yonder.” 

“ Has he confessed his guilt ?” I ask- 
ed, still clinging to the hope of his in- 
nocence. 

“ Confess !” said the jailer, “ Oh no, 
the fellow’s too dogged for that, I fancy. 
He has never opened his lips since he 
set foot in the dungeon; but sits all the 
while with his head between his hands, 
and for aught I can tell is fast asleep, 
if the thought of his sins don’t keep 
him waking. Well, to-morrow morn- 
ing will close his accounts, for they 
say he is to be shot in twerity-four 
hours. Tonnere de Dieu! powder and 
shot is too good for him ; such chaps 
would be better fruit for the gallows 
tree ;” and muttering something about 
“looking through the wards and having 
no time for gossiping,” he flung out cf 
the apartment. , 

I know not why it was, but I could 
not endure to think that the poor youth 
was guilty of so dreadful a crime : that 
ingenuous and guileless, though dis- 
tracted look, still dwelt upon my recol- 
lection, and appealed to my heart in 
his favour. Upon that evening I spent 
beneath the window of the prisoner's 
cell, the few short minutes which were 
daily allowed me to indulge in walking 
up and down the court-yard of the pri- 
son. I attracted his notice, and be- 
guiled him to enter into conversation 
with me, and he disclosed the whole 
circumstances of his misfortune to me, 
simply and without disguise, while the 
answers which he returned to my nu- 
merous questions discovered a pure 
mind and a just understanding. 

After the first conversation which I 
had with Prosper Magnan, not a sha- 
dow of doubt with regard to his inno- 
cence remained upon my mind. As 
my own captivity was of an honourable 
description, I requested as a favour, 
and obtained permission to remain a 
few hours with him in his cell, and from 
that time I saw him on several occa- 
sions, during which the unfortunate 
young man disburthened his whole soul 
to me, and scrutinized every thought of 
his heart. 

G 
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How strange it was, have, 1. often 
since reflected, that. the . mysterious 
occurrence of that fatal night should 
cloud the conscience with a stain of 
guilt when the hand had never perpe- 
trated the crime, and even the heart 
had successfully struggled against it. 
Such however, was the fact, and it. ex- 
hibited powerfully how terrible is the 
responsibility of man even for the 
secret and unaccomplished cogitations 
of his spirit. 

At first he believed, at.one and the 
same moment, that he was innocent 
and guilty of the heinous crime with 
which he was charged ; for when he 
recalledto mind the horrible temptation 
which had assailed him, although he 
had finally found his virtuous resolu- 
tion sufficient to resist its influence, 
the dreadful thought flashed upon him 
that he had, during the moments of 
slumber and in an unhappy fit of som- 
nambulism, actually perpetrated that 
crime which had, while awake, so 
powerfully occupied his thoughts. 

“But your companion?” said I to 
Prosper, as we conversed together. 

“Oh!” cried he, interrupting me 
with generous ardour, “ Wilhelm is 
incapable ——” 

“No,” he continued after a 
“he never could have committe 
an act.” 

He uttered these words with an ex- 
pression so full of youthful enthusiasm 
and friendship that it touched my 
heart. 

I eould make no answer, so I pressed 
his hand in silence. 

“ When he awoke,” resumed Prosper, 
“he must no doubt have been greatly 
terrified, I suppose he lost all presence 
of mind and filed away from the inn.” 

“ What,” said I, “ without awaking 
you ?” 

“ However,” I added, “ your defence 
will be easy and certain, inasmuch as 
the vallise of Walhenfer has not been 
plundered.” 

For a moment he became thoughtful, 
then all of a sudden tears chad into 
his eyes, and grasping my hand with 
eagerness, he passionately exclaimed, 

“Oh! yes, yes, I am indeed inno- 
cent—I know that I am. I never killed 
him. See, I have at length called to 
mind my dreams of last night ; alas! 
they were of scenes far away, in the 
happy days’of my beyhood. i thought 
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that I was enjoying our at. col- 
lege, pitching the bar with my com- 
rades—No, I never could in sleep have 
cut the throat of the merchant, when I 
fled with terror from the crime while 
awake.” 

Still, despite of this light of hope 
which had een in upon the darkness 
of his soul and afforded, at times, tran- 
quillity to his troubled conscience, he 
continually felt his heart crushed and 
torn by the remorse that preyed. upon 
it. He knew too well that he had in- 
deed lifted up his arm with the inten- 
tion of depriving the merchant of life. 
He arraigned his own conduct with 
strict severity, and he could not pro- 
nounce his heart pure after having 
committed. the dreadful crime even in 
his thoughts. At other times the tide 
of his feelings would take another di- 
rection, and almost forgetting his mis- 
fortune as it more immediately affected 
himself, he would bitterly bewail the 
affliction in which it would plunge 
those who were dearer to him than 
life. 

“Oh my poor mother,” he would 
cry, “how wil she endure to hear it.” 

And then his mind would hurry him 
away to the scenes of his peaceful home, 
and with that unaccountable perversity 
of feeling—which we would not know 
how to credit did not experience put 
it beyond the reach of philosophy to 
question—turn away from the objects 
which should pre: its contemplation, 
to dwell for a moment upon some mi- 
nute and trifling accident of the picture 
before it. 

“ Yes,” he would proceed, the melan- 
choly languor of his features almost 
relaxing into a smile, “perhaps even 
at this very moment she is seated 
happy and sinless amid the circle of 
her worthy neighbours ; there, there, 
I see her in her little salon hung with 
tapestr; O God! could she only 
know that I dared even lift this hand 
to murder a fellow-creature, she would 
never survive it, And yet, Almighty 
Power! I am in prison, accused 
too of having perpetrated that very 
crime—oh ! wretch, there is no eseape 
for me from guilt : if I have not been 
his murderer, I will too surely be. the 
murderer of my mother.” 

As the wretched Prosper spoke these 
last words, his. tears to. flow, 
while his. swoln and blood-shot eyes 
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gleamed with a fierceness that appalled 
me. He sprung from the seat on 
which he had just before sunk down, 
and goaded to frenzy by a thought so 
insupportable, he dashed himself reck- 
lessly against the walls of his cell. He 
would have shattered his head to pieces 
had I not seized him in my arms, 
during that short though fearful trans- 

rt. 
eS Be patient, my dear friend,” said I, 
“and await with fortitude the event of 
your trial. I cannot suffer myself to 
doubt the issue—you are innocent— 
you will be acquitted, and your mo- 
ther E 

“Hah! my mother,” he cried with 
returning fury, “she will be the ve 
first to hear of my accusation. It is 
always the case in small towns, and she 
will die of sorrow when shé hears it. 
Happen what will, then I shall never 
be innocent. Shall I tell you the 
truth—shall I tell you how I feel——” 
and then sinking his voice to a whis- 
per, and looking at me with terrifying 
earnestness— 

“T feel that my conscience has lost 
her virgin purity.” 

As he uttered this hopeless denun- 
ciation, the young man sunk slowly 
down upon his seat, crossed his arms 
upon his breast, and drooping his head 
downwards, he fixed his eyes upon the 
ground with an air of sullen and 
gloomy desperation. 

There are moments when the human 
spirit falls prostrate before the hand 
of affliction, when it turns away from 
the words of counsel and of comfort, 
and the voice of reason will but jar upon 
its wretchedness and irritate it to mad- 
ness. I felt that moment was now 
come, and I awaited in silent watchful- 
ness till its darkness should pass away. 

Before the dormant energies of his 
soul were yet stirring within him, the 
turnkéy came into the room. My time 
of leave with which I was indulged had 
expired, and he had come to conduct 
me back to my own prison room. I 
felt deeply grieved at being forced to 
abandon the miserable: Prosper at that 
fearful moment when the shades of 
desperation were gathering gloomiest 
around ‘him, and clasping him in my 
arms with an emotion of friendship to 
whieh a few short hours had given the 
strength of years, I said, 

“ My dear friend, be patient and 
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resigned. All will, I trust, yet be well. 
If the approving voice of one who féels 
that his honor is without stain, can 
calm those cruel doubts which disturb 
your soul, be assured that I esteem, 
and honor, and love you. Accept then 
the friendship of my heart, if you can- 
not feel in peace with your own.” 

The remainder of that night I passed 
in meditating upon the sorrowful scene 
which I hail witnessed. About nine 
o'clock upon the following morning a 
corporal, attended by four fusileers, 
came to the prison for the purpose of 
conducting sper Magnan to the 
court-martial where he was to be ex- 
amined. I heard the noise which the 
soldiers made as they marched by, and 
I sprang up immediately and placed 
myself at my window. As. I reached 
it, the poor young man was passing 
through the court-yard of the prison, 
and he turned his eyes full upon me. 
Never shall I forget that look ; it was 
full of a thousand unutterable thoughts, 
of sad presentiments, of manly resigna- 
tion, and an air of pensive and melan- 
choly gracefulness, that was indescriba- 
bly dignified—a sort of sacred testa- 
ment, unspoken by the tongue, yet per- 
fectly intelligible to the heart, by which 
a friend bequeathed the memory of a 
wretched and devoted existence to his 
last remaining friend. 

Without doubt the past night had 
been to him one of fearful trial, diffi- 
cult to endure, and solitary in the ex- 
treme, yet his eye was serene and 
unagitated, his features calm, unchang- 
ing, and pallid; perhaps that pale 
composure was the result of a manly 
stoicism, a fortitude of character which 
he knew not himself that. he possessed 
till he communed in solitude with his 
own spirit, and summoned its energies 
into action; perhaps it was that by 
repentance he had purified his con- 
science from the stain of meditated 
crime, which, spreading like a cloud 
over his mind, oppressed and appalled 
it, and that he now trusted he had 
washed away the guilt, if such it were, 
by suffering and humiliation—I know 
not how it was; but he’ appeared be- 
fore me totally changed from what he 
had been on the preceding evening. 
His step was firm and regular, and he 
had removed from his garments all 
traces of the blood with whieh he had 
unconsciously polluted himself. 
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* My hands,” said he, on the pre- 
ceding evening, with a voice of despair 
that appalled me as he accounted for 
this mysterious occurrence, “ my hands 
have involved me in this fatal dilemma, 
my sleep is always restless, and I must 
have thrust them into the blood while 
I slept.” 

I learned that Prosper Magnan was 
then on his way to appear before the 
court-martial. The division of the 
troops were to leave their quarters on 
the day but one after, and the officer 
in command of the demi-brigade did 
not wish to leave Audernach without 
punishing the supposed perpetrator of 
so aggravated a crime, on the spot 
where it had been committed. 

In a state of indescribable anxiety 
and suspense, I waited during the time 
that the court-martial was sitting. At 
length when it was near mid-day, Pros- 
per Magnan was dismissed and re- 
manded to prison. I chanced at that 
moment to be taking my accustomed 
walk in the court-yard : as soon as he 
perceived me he hurried forward and 
threw himself into my arms. 

“ It is all over,” said he, “ I am lost— 
lost beyond hope—and oh! worse than 
death—the world shall believe that I 
am an assassin.” 

The thought of future infamy over- 
whelmed him for a moment, then he 
raised his head with gloomy fierce- 
ness. 

“Be it even so. The injustice of 
this day’s sentence has once aguin ren- 
dered me innocent. My life would 
have been always troubled with re- 
morse ; my death shall be without 
guilt or self-reproach, and as to the 
future—hah ! is there indeed a future ?” 
I shuddered at the question—There 
was all the dark scepticism of the 
eighteenth century involved in that 
startling and sudden interrogation. 

For a while he remained silent as if 
oceupied by some vague and unsatis- 
fying thoughts. At length I broke in 
upon his reflections. 

“Tell me,” said I, “how did you 
defend yourself? What answers did 
you make to the accusation? What 
questions did they put to you? Did 
you not relate the whole circumstance 
in the same simple and natural manner 
that you told it to me ?” 

He raised his eyes and looked 
fixedly in my face ; then pausing as if 
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to collect the full import of my hur- 
ried queries, he replied with feverish 
earnestness, 

“What questions did they put to 
me? They asked me first, 

‘Did you leave the inn during the 
night ?” 

“T said, ‘yes.’ 

* How did you get out ?” 

“1 reddened and replied, ‘through 
the window,’ 

* You opened it then of course 7 

‘I did.’ 

‘Do you know this surgical instru- 
ment ?” 

* Yes,’ 

* To whom does it belong ? 

‘To me’ 

‘Was the window barred 
night ? 

* It was.’ 

‘You must have used great caution 
in opening it. There was no noise, 
for the innkeeper did not hear you. 
What was your reason for acting so 
stealthily ? 

“TI could not answer: I was struck 
dumb by the question. The mariners 
had, upon their examination, already de- 
posed, that they had observed me during 
the night walking hurriedly to and fro, 
sometimes going towards Andernach, 
and sometimes towards the neighbour- 
ing forest. ‘They declared I had made 
a great many journeys back and for- 
ward, It was plain I was then engaged 
in burying the gold and diamonds of 
the merchant. To finish all, the valise 
could not be found. What further 
proof was wanting ? They thought me 
guilty beyond a question. Besides, I 
was at war with myself, remorse was 
preying upon my heart, and when I 
tried to speak, a merciless and avenging 
voice cried within me, ‘ you wished to 
commit the crime, and the words died 
upon my tongue. Alas! every one was 
against me—I was against myself. 

“TI was next,” continued Prosper, 
“ interrogated concerning my fellow tra- 
veller. I defended him with all my 
energies. They then replied, 

‘Some one amongst you must have 
committed the crime, either you, your 
comrade, the innkeeper, or his wife. 
All the windows and doors were found 
closed upon the morning after.’ 

“ When my judges made this obser- 
vation,” said the youth, “ I stood silent 
before them without strength, without 
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spirit ; but it was more for my friend 
who was not present to undertake his 
own defence, than for myself. 1 could 
not find it in my heart to accuse him, 
were it possible for me to do so. I 
perceived, however, clearly enough, 
that we were both regarded by the court 
as equally accomplices in the crime of 
assassination, but they looked upon me 
as the least adroit of the two. 1 wished 
from my heart, and endeavoured with 
all my energy to ascribe the unfortu- 
nate occurrence to a fit of somnambu- 
lism, and thus to clear the character of 
my friend. Alas! it was all in vain— 
my thoughts wandered and became 
confused. I was overwhelmed and 
ruined. I read my condemnation but 
too plainly in the eyes of my incre- 
dulous judges ; they were immovable, 
and replied to my protestations of in- 
nocence only by smiles of disbelief. 
My friend, I have no more to tell you. 
All has ended in terrible certainty—I 
shall be shot to-morrow.” 

“ Almighty God !” thought I, over- 
come by my emotions, “is there no 
means of saving him, so young, so ar- 
dent, so innocent.” 

“ Death hus but little terrors for me,” 
he continued, “I could think of it 
without a pang—but my mother, my 
poor mother + 

He could proceed no farther—con- 
vulsive sobs were almost choking him, 
He turned his look towards heaven in 
speechless supplication, but his eye 
was dry and tearless, the flood of feel- 
ing found no vent—it had rushed back 
upon his heart. 

“ Frederick,” cried the young man— 

“ Ah! by the way now, that’sthe very 
name of the other youth,” exclaimed 
M. Hermann, looking round with an 
air of triumph, “ Frederick, Frederick, 
yes, “tis the very name—how stupid 
I was not to have remembered it be- 
fore.” 

My communicative neighbour gently 
touched my foot, and with a significant 
glance, directed my attention to M. 
Mauricey. 

The old contractor had, I know not 
why—perhaps unconsciously—suffered 
his right hand to slip down from his 
forehead, till it stretched across his 
brows, and concealed his eyes, yet 
between his fingers, as they lay some- 
what apart, I fancied that i could dis- 
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tinguish the light of a gloomy troubled 
intelligence gleaming within them. 

“Mon Dieu!” whispered my fair 
friend close to my ear, “ his name is 
Frederick.” 

I made no other reply than by a 
stealthy and admonitory glance, as 
much as to say, “ keep your mind to 
yourself.” 

Meantime M. Hermann, having done 
honor to the triumph of his memory 
by an additional bumper of Chateau 
Margeau, proceeded with his narrative. 

“ Frederick,” cried Prosper, “ Fre. 
derick has basely, ungenerously aban- 
doned me. He was terrified at the 
murder ; or perhaps he is even yet con- 
cealed somewhere about the inn, for I 
remember having seen both our horses 
in the court-yard on the following morn- 
ing.” 

“ What an incomprehensible mys- 
tery!” he added, after a moment's 
thoughtfulness. “ Somnambulism! — 
somnambulism—no, it cannot be, I 
never had more than one attack of 
that sort in my life, and that was when 
I was about six years old.” 

“Shall I go down there,” said he, 
striking his foot with bitterness against 
the earth, “and know that I bear with 
me to the grave all that remains of 
friendship and fidelity in the world ? 
Shall I then have to endure the pangs 
of a second death by doubting the truth 
of that which seemed more than bro- 
ther’s love, that friendship which com- 
menced when we were but five years 
old, and continued unaltered through 
health and sickness, at school, at col- 
lege—oh! where, where is Frede- 
rick ?” 

The tears, that came not to his eyes 
when he spoke of his own forfeited life, 
flowed fast and bitterly as he thought 
on the hollowness of friendship. 

How unaccountably has nature woven 
the web of human feelings! The 
threads that hold our existence to- 
gether seem less tenacious than those 
of sentiment and passion. 

“ Let us return to my cell,” said he, 
“ I should at this moment prefer pri- 
vacy, even though it be the privacy of 
a dungeon. I cannot endure that an 
one should see me in tears. I shall 


meet death with courage and compo- 
sure, I feel I shall; but I cannot 
assume a show of heroisin at so unsea- 
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sonable a.moment as the present.: No, 
I .confess to you that I regret the loss 
of life. During the night I never closed 
my eyes in sleep, but I was recalling to 
oe 4 the scenes of my joyous infant 
days, when I used to. sport about in 
those sunny meadows, the very recol- 
lection of which has perhaps been the 
cause of my tuin——” 

“Oh! | was forgetting,” said he, 
interrupting suddenly his former train 
of thought, “I had my thoughts of the 
future too. Listen. Twelve men and 
a lieutenant drew up before me—he 
gave ‘the word of command—carry 
arms —present —fire—and then—the 
rolling of the hollow drums, and then 
—infamy everlasting. Yes, that was 
my vision of the future. Oh! there is 
surely a God, or all this would go un- 
avenged !” 

Shortly he became more composed, 
and taking me in his arms, he strained 
me ardently within them, then he ad- 
dressed me solemnly. 

“ You are the last of mortal men to 
whom I shall have an opportunity of 
pouring forth the wishes of my soul. 
In a few days you shall be free. Pro- 
mise me that you will see her—my 
mother. I know not whether you are 
rich or poor, it is of no consequence ; 
you are to me the entire world. Well, 
then, the war here cannot last much 
longer ; as soon as peace is established 
go to Beauvais: if my mother survive 
the fatal intelligence of my death you 
will find her there ; see her, speak to 
her these words, ‘he was innocent, 
they will afford her heart the only 
consolation it can ever receive. 

“ Yes, they will console her,” he 
proceeded, “for she will believe you. 
I will now go and write to her, but 
you shall carry her the blessings of her 
dying son; you shall tell her that you 
received my last embrace. Ah! how 
will the heart of the childless and the 
widowed cherish you, you who have 
been to her unhappy son his last, his 
only friend !” 

Here,” he continued, after a silence 
of many minutes, during which he 
appeared to be pressed down bencath 
the weight of those agitating reflec- 
tions, “ here 1 know neither the officer 
in command, nor any of the military, 
and were I even acquainted with them, 
I have ccna an insuperable 
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horror to them all. Without you my 
innocence should remain for ever a 
secret between heaven and myself.” 

I swore to him that I would most 
religiously and scrupulously execute 
these his last earthly wishes, and the 
sincerity of my words, and the warmth 
of my feelings as I made the promise, 
touched his heart, and afforded comfort 
to his spirit, We had then no further 
conversation ; in a few minutes after- 
wards the military guard returned for 
their prisoner, to bring him once more 
before the court-martial. 

I cannot, were I inclined to do so, 
dwell on this painful scene ; suffice it to 
say, he was condemned and sentence 
passed upon him. I am myself igno- 
rant of the formalities which usually 
attend or accompany such judicial pro- 
ceedings, nor do I know if the young 
surgeon pleaded for his life according 
to the established rules prescribed. on 
such occasions. Sentence of death, 
however, was passed upon him, and as 
he knew that he should be led out to 
execution on the following morning, he 
employed this last night of his exist. 
ence in writing to his mother. 

“ We shall both be liberated on the 
same day,” said he to me, with a melan- 
choly smile, when I went to visit him 
the next morning, “I have been in- 
formed that General Augereau has 
signed your pardon,” 

I continued silent, and regarded at- 
tentively the young man that I might 
be able to impress deeply upon my 
memory the expression of his counte- 
nance. Immediately he remarked with 
an air of self-upbraiding and dissatis- 
faction, 

“I have been asad coward since, 
During the night I supplicated these 
very stones for mercy,” and he pointed 
to the walls of his cell, “ Yes, yes,” 
he continued, “ I have bowled in the 
ecstacies of my despair : my spirit rose 
in rebellion against itself. i underwent 

onies the most terrible that the soul 
of man can endure, The snares of 
death were spread over me, and I felt 
them closing and straining around me. 
I was in darkness and alone. However, 
I have wrestled with my inclinations 
and subdued them. I reflected upon 
what others in my circumstances have 
said, that courage is but a habit whichi 
can be assumed, and it is my duty to 
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meet my fate with decency and spirit. 
Yes, my friend, I shall at the eavenes 
ment———” 

“Oh, for mercy’s sake, do not finish 
that horrible story,” cried the young 
lady who had entreated the German to 
tell her one of his interesting tales, 
and who now, in an agony of the most 
amiable alarm, interrupted the worthy 
Nuremburgher, “pray do not tell us 
anything more about it. I would rather 
a ichaand times remain in uncertainty ; 
for then I can fancy that they did not 
shoot the poor young man. less me, 
if I shout hear this evening that he 
really was shot, I am certain I should 
not be able to close an eye the whole 
night. Besides, dear M. Hermann, 
you know you can tell me the remainder 
tomorrow.” 

An ee from such fuir lips stag- 
gered the German ; and being, more- 
over, accompanied and enforced with 
so touching a ae of delicate dis- 
tress, it was utterly irresistible. He 
added not another word, so that we 
rose from the table, for the most part, 
but little aan at the interruption. 

To the honour of womankind, how- 
ever, be it spoken, my fair and inquisi- 
tive neighbour was not to be foiled 
thus easily. She contrived to get near 
M. Hermann, and as she took the arm 
which he gallantly presented toher, pro- 
ceeded, forthwith to catechise him. 

“Well, but he was shot. Wasn’t he?” 

“ Yes, madame ; I myself was present 
at his execution.” 

* How, Monsieur, is it possible that 
you could have had the ——~—” 

“It was his particular request, 
Madame ; I confess, nevertheless, it is 
an appalling solemnity to follow the 
Susaiab of a living man; and that, too, 
of a man whom we love, and of whose 
iunocence we are convinced |” 

The fair catechist sighed, while the 
catechumen proceeded. 

“ From the moment that he was led 
forth, the poor young man never with- 
drew his eyes from me. He seemed to 
exist but in my presence. He wished, 
as he himself expressed, that I should 
be with him till the moment of death, 
and bear his last sigh to his mother.” 

“Ah, poor youth! Well, and did 
you see his mother ?” 

“ mn the peace of Amiens, I went 
immediately to France; but on my 
arrival at Beauvais, I learned that 
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Madame Magnan had died of a con- 
sumption ; and: with a feeling of pro- 
found emotion, which I cannot describe 
to you, I consigned to the flames the 
letter of whieh I had been the bearer, 
You will, perhaps, smile at my German 
euthusiasm,; or romance, as you will, I 
dare say, call it ; but in my eyes there 
was a melancholy, an almost holy sub- 
limity, in that eternal secret which 
thus for ever concealed from mortal 
eyes, as it were, the awful communion 
of the departed—the voice rising from 
the grave of the son, to fall upon that 
of the parent—the cry of the spirit, 
which no living ear ever heard; like 
the idle shriek of the traveller in the 
midst of the boundless desert, when 
the lion comes unawares upon him——” 

“And,” said I, interrupting the 
German, while I looked steadily at 
him, “if any person should place you, 
face to face, with one of the guests, 
we will suppose, at present in this very 
apartment, and should say to you— 
Behold the murderer of Walhenfer !— 
would not that be a scene scarce less 
moving ? How should you act in such 
a case ?” 

My question disturbed him exceed- 
ingly a seized his hat hurriedly, and 
left the room. 

“ I protest,” exclaimed my fair com- 
panion, “you have acted like a very 
inexperienced young man, and most 
indiscreetly. But, bless me! look at 
M. Mauricey, do you see him there, 
sitting on that dergére, just beside the 
chimney-piece ; Mademoiselle Fanny 
is offering him a cup of coffee. He 
smiles too. Sure it is not possible 
that an assassin, who must have en- 
dured such agonies during the recital 
of M. Hermann’s story, could assume 
so calm a deportment? Nay, is not 
his air truly patriarchal ?” 

“ Yes,” said I, “ but go and ask him 
if he was ever in the wars in Germany.” 

“Why not? There is surely no 
harm in the question.” And with that 
admirable courage, which, I believe, 
was never yet known to fail a woman 
when she has a point to carry—whether 
she has taken a crotchet into her head, 
or her curiosity is piqued to discover a 
secret—my fair friend advanced towards 
the old contractor. 

“ Whatcharming people the Germans 
are,” said she, “they are so wild so 
romantic—so————. Pray, Monsieur 
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Mauricey, were you ever in Germany ?” 
The old man started slightly, and the 
sancer fell out of his hand. 

“ Me! Madame—No, never.” 

“ Eh! Mauricey,” cried our host, the 
banker, interrupting him. “Surely you 
were with the Commissariat at Wagram. 
Were you not ?” 

“Ah! true, [ had forgotten. On 
that occasion I did go to Germany.” 

“ You have certainly been deceived,” 
said the lady to me, as she returned 
near where I was standing ; “the man 
is positively innocent.” 

. As for myself, I confess I had not 
charity enough to come to the same 
conclusion. I had watched his de- 
meanour too narrowly, during the even- 
ing to be satisfied with it. He had 
betrayed too strong and too painful an 
interest in the German’s tale, to be set 
down to the effect of sympathy alone ; 
und there remained, I felt, but one 
other motive to explain it. Then, too, 
the strange coincidence of his name 
with that of the young men, and his 
visible emotion on its disclosure ; and, 
to crown all, his unwillingness to admit 
that he had ever been in Germany. 
I revolved all these circumstances in 
my mind, and became almost convinced 
that Monsieur Mauricey was the man. 
“ Well, well,” said I, “I will hunt out 
the murderer from his den, before this 
evening is over.” 

There is a phenomenon in the moral 
world, which every day—every hour 
presents itself to our eyes, that appears 
to me as inexplicable as it is wonderful ; 
but which, nevertheless, like many of 
those in the material world, is so fre- 
quent in its occurrence—so common- 
place in its appearanee—that it passes 
uway silently from before us, without 
on even a momentary obser- 
vation. If, for example, there be two 
individuals, one of whom has some 
reason either fur despising or detesting 
the other, whether it arise from the 
knowledge of some dark and lurking 
deed with which his soul is stained, or 
from having become the depository of 
some secret guilt, or instigated by the 
gloomy prospect of future vengeauce— 
in fine, be the cause what it may which 
excites these feelings—place these men 
suddenly face to face, in the’ festive 
ball room, in the crowded promenade, 
in the untenanted desert, and mark 
them narrowly. Each, as it were by 
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instinct, divines the sentiments of the 
other, and beholds, at once the inap- 
proachable distance at which they are 
placed by their feelings—the impassalile 

ulf which their antipathies have flung 

etween them. Unconsciously they are 
watching each other, with an intense, 
yet stealthy anxiety, that, to strangers, 
would seem unaccountable ; they are, 
as it were, pre-occupied by themselves, 
predlapaiied by some strange fatality, 
that at once attracts and repels them. 
Their eyes, their motions, their whole 
deportment, ill at ease and agitated in 
the presence of each other, display 
the uncontrollable operation of their 
thoughts. There is a sort of love—if 
I may be allowed so strange an ex- 
pression—which draws them forcibly— 
inevitably towards‘each other, without 
ever suffering them to coalesce, whether 
it be revenge or guilt, hatred or con- 
tempt. Like the Heathen Priest, who 
is unable to consecrate his victim in 
the presence of the evil spirit that 
awaits him, they stand arrayed for 
the combat, which none beholds but 
themselves—each consttained by the 
other's influenceeach counteracting, 
opposing, distrusting,the other. Enough, 
however, of this philosophical disqui- 
sition, if such it can be called, for I 
confess myself but an indifferent scho- 
lastic metaphysician, having acquired 
ull my knowledge on that subject from 
my own untutored cogitations. Phre- 
nology is to me a seated volume ; and 
I only know enough of Lavater to in- 
duce me to cross over to the farther 
side of the road, when I meet a man 
with dark hair, a hooked nose, and a 
squint in his eye. So to my tale with- 
out further digression. 

This secret and almost instinctive 
understanding of each other's hearts 
and sentiments, established, as it 
were, a mysterious struggle between 
M. Mauricey and myself. From the 
moment that I first addressed him 
when he seemed indisposed during 
the recital of M. Hermann’s tragical 
story, he sedulously shunned my scru- 
tiny as I thought, perhaps, indeed, he 
was equally anxious to avoid the eyes 
of all the other guests. He had en- 
gaged the artless Fanny, the daughter 
of our host, in some trifling conversa- 
tion, feeling no doubt, as the guilty 
always do, the desire and the necessity 
of once again approaching the inno- 
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eence from which they have strayed 
in the hope .of finding repose in her 
resence. I was farfrom him, yet did 
fis every word fall with unaccountable 
distinctness upon my .ear; my eye 
was ever upon him and fascinated his 
own with the intentness of its gaze. 
Whenever he thought he could survey 
me with impunity he still encountered 
my eyes, and his own were instantly 
directed to the earth in confusion. 

At length, totally harassed by the 
torture to which my scrutiny subjected 
him, ‘M. ' Mauricey endeavoured to 
release himself from it by engaging in 
some occupation, and accordingly sat 
dowa to cards. 

Still I. resolved not to lose sight of 
him: I crossed over to the card table, 
as if without design, looked on for a 
moment, and then commenced betting 
upon his adversury, but with an anxious 
wish that I should lose -my stake. 
Fortune, who is ever blind, favoured 


- my wishes by deserting my cause ; I 


lost, took the place of the player who 
went out, and found myself face to face 
with the murderer of Prosper Magnan. 

* Monsieur,” said I, while he was 
dealing me the cards, “auriez vous la 
complaisance de demarquer 2” 

He pushed his counters hurriedly 
from the left side to the right. 

My fair fellow-conspirator, who anx- 
iously watched the issue of my pro- 
ceedings, had sut down beside me. 
Without being perceived I stole a 
significant glance towards her, and 
once more addressed the commissary. 

“Pray, Monsieur Frederick Mau- 
Yicey, do you belong to the family of 
your name at Beauvais? I was very 
intimate with some of them.” 

“ Ye—yes, Monsieur, certainly,” re- 
plied he; the cards instantly fell from 
his fingers, he became deadly pole, 
buried his face in his hands, and beg- 
ging one of the company who was 
betting to play the game for him, he 
rose up hastily. 

« It is too hot here!” said he, “I am 
afraid that——.” 

“ He could proceed no further. His 
countenance instantaneously exhibited 
the terrible suffering which he endured, 
and he rushed hurriedly out of the 
room. Our worthy host, the banker, 
immediately followed him, and seemed 
to be greatly concerned at the indis- 
position of his friend. 
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My..neighbour and I regarded each 
other in silence, but I discovered a 
scarcely definable shade of bitter and 
remorseful sadness spreading over. her 
features. 

“ I fear that your eonduct this even- 
ing has been neither merciful or Chris- 
tian,” said she, leading me to a recess 
P one of the windows, as soon - I 
ost m e and had risen up from 
the ai ahe . 

“ What! my friend, would you. wil- 
lingly accept the power of looking into 
‘the secrets of all hearts? Why did you 
not leave the wretched man to the course 
of justice, human or divine? Though 
the. sinner: may baffle the one, believe 
me he can never escape the, other. 
Are the duties of the president @ asstses 

80 captivating as to excite your envy ? 

“Nay, nay,” I replied. “This is 
scarcely fair, Madame. After having 
stimulated my curiosity, and gone 
shares in my discoveries, you would 
now reward me with a lecture.” 

* Alas, Monsieur, it is too true, your 
retort makes me reflect on the part 
which I have taken in the impro- 
priety.” 

“ No,” said I, “ paix aux malheureux, 
guerre aux scélérats et défions lor,” be 
that my motto—but let us dismiss the 
subject. Regardez, je vous prie, can 
you tell me who that young lady is 
who has just this instant entered ?” 

“ Oh yes, certainly.” 

“I met her about three nights since 
at a ball given by the Neapolitan 
Ambassador. The moment I saw her 
I was quite charmed, I fell passionately 
in love with her. Do, for heaven’s sake, 
tell me her name. None of my ac- 
quaintances there knew her—such an 
air—such a face—such y 

“That is Mademoiselle Mauricey !” 

A dizziness spread over my eyes, 
my head reeled, and I could scarcely 
control my emotion. 

“ Her mother,” continued my infor- 
mant, not seeming to notice my dis- 
composure, though it was with difficulty 
I could collect my senses to listen to 
her words, “ her mother has just lately 
taken her from a convent, where she 
has been. educated. She comes out 
tonight for the first time. She is a 
lovely creature, isn’t she? and then so 
very rich too.” 

These words were accompanied with 
an arch smile that showed my fair 
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friend was no novice in an affaire du 
ca@ur. 

I was on the point of betraying 
myself when we were suddenly sur- 
prised by the sounds of violent, yet 
stifled cries. They seemed to proceed 
from the next ent, and re- 
sounded faintly through the en. 

“ Hist!” cried I, “surely that is the 
voice of M. Mauricey.” 

We listened attentively to the sounds 
which still continued. Never shall I 
forget them. The most terrifying 
groans I ever heard, then fell upon 
our ears. 

The wife of our host ran hurriedly 
across to where we were sitting and 
closed the window. 

“ For heaven’s sake,” whispered she 
to us, “let us come away from this 
distressing scene. If Madame Mau- 
ricey should hear her husband’s groan- 
ing, she will most assuredly be seized 
with an attack of nervousness.” 

While she spoke, the banker re- 
entered the apartment, and, going up 
to where me Mauricey was, 
whispered something gently into her 
ear; instantly she uttered a piercing 
shriek, rushed towards the door, and 
eS 

is strange event created a great 
and universal sensation throughout 
the company. The card tables were 
deserted, the talking parties were 
broken up, each person was making 
inquiries of those next him, the mur- 
muring of the voices increased by de- 
grees, and various groups were formed 
up and down the room to discuss the 
subject. 

“ What can have happened to M. 
Mauricey? I demanded. 

“You have killed him outright, I 
fear,” returned my fair companion in a 
half-railing half-serious tone. “1 sus- 

t were you to put on mourning for 

im it would not give you very much 
concern.” 

“Nay, but in truth he must be 
seriously indisposed.” : 

“Oh! the poor man,” said the mis- 
tress of the house, joining in the con- 
versation, “he has been long subject 
to some terrible malady ; I am sure I 
cannot remember now the name of it, 
although his physician, M. Brousson, 
has told it to me a thousand times 
over, and he has unfortunately had an 
attack of it just now.” ~ 





(July 


“ Pray, may I ask the nature of his 
complaint,” inquired a judge d’ instruc- 
tion, with the most important air 
imaginable. 

“Mon Dieu! I cannot tell precisely, 
Monsieur; but it is very terrible 
indeed,” returned our hostess. “ And 
what is more distressing still, none of 
our medical men can discover any re- 
medy for it. His sufferings, it seems, 
are beyond description. I remember on 
oue occasion his having been seized 
with it while spending a day at our villa 
beyond town, and his shrieks were so 
dreadful that I could not endure them. 
I was obliged to go to one of my 
neighbours, that I might not hear him. 
Poor oer man, they say when the 
fit is upon him that he endeavours to 
make away with himself, and that his 
wife is forced to have him tied down 
in his bed, nay, sometimes to have 
him even placed in a strait waistcoat. 
He fancies at times that there are 
animals within his head, who knaw 
away his brains. And then such 
ee and twitchings, at one time as 
if his flesh were hacked and lacerated 
by a saw, at another, as if every nerve 
in his body were dragged and strained 
till it snapped. - Brousson says 
that it is a nervous affection, an inflam- 
mation of the nerves, and very fre- 
quently applies leeches to his neck and 
opium to his head. The only comfort 
he has is, that the attacks gra- 
dually become more rare in their recur- 
rence, so that he is now seldom afflicted 
oftener than once in the year, and that 
always about the latter end of autumn. 
Poor man, a8 soon as he is recovered 
from one of them, he protests inces- 
santly that it would have been com- 
parative happiness to have been broken 
to pieces upon a wheel, or torn asunder 
by wild horses. 

“Pardi, Madame, it would seem 
then that Monsieur Mauricey does 
suffer a good deal on those occasions !” 

This was uttered in a very solemn 
tone by a matter-of-fact little gentleman 
at my elbow. I turned to look at him, 
and recognized a most respectable 
money broker of Paris. 

He was the bel esprit of the com- 


Juste ciel! oui Monsieur,” returned 
our hostess, “ it was only last year that 
he was very near dying. He happened 
to be at his house in the country at the 
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time, and through want of medical 
assistance I suppose, for there was 
none at hand, he continued two and 
twenty hours stretched out, stiff and 
cold, just as if dead. Indeed I believe 
he was only saved by being plunged 
into a very warm bath.” 

“ It was, I should rather imagine, a 
species of tetanos : was it not Madame ?” 
demanded the broker. 

« En verité, Monsieur, I cannot tell,” 
replied the banker’s wife, “but I know 
that he has now been afflicted with it 
for near thirty years. He contracted 
the malady when abroad with the 
troops, he stumbled one day into a 
vessel, and a spar of wood pierced his 
head. However, M. Brousson has 
great expectations of curing him. By 
the way, Monsieur,” she continued 
turning towards me, “they say that 
your physicians in England have dis- 
covered a successful treatment for 
this disease ; prussic acid, I think, they 
use.” 
Whatever my fair hostess’s .know- 
ledge of pharmacy might have been, 
mine was certainly very slender. I 
was, therefore, on the point of declar- 
ing my utter inability to satisfy her on 
the subject of her inquiry, when I was 
accidentally saved the humiliation. At 
the instant a shriek, more terrible and 
piercing than all the others that had 
preceded it, thrilled through the apart- 
ment and chilled every heart with 
horror, 

“ Le Dieu m’ en garde! voila!” cried 
the banker’s wife in great alarm, “ what 
can that terrible shrieking be? Is it 
not frightful! I protest it made me 
spring off my chair with terror, I feel 
my nerves quite shaken; Monsieur 
Damont, where are you? 

“ Me, voici! Madame,” returned the 
broker, “can I be of any service to 
you ?” 

“Oh! yes, will you have the good- 
ness to get me a glass of water. Ah! 
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merci, that will do, Eh bien,” and she 
proceeded with her narration. “ But 
would you believe it, the strangest fact 
of all is, that poor unfortunate Mau- 
ricey, while suffering those most un- 
heard-of tortures, never seems to seek 
for death or to be weary of living. 
Tout au contraire, he eats and drinks 
as well as even during the few moments 
of reprieve, which the intervals between 
his dreadful sufferings allow him. Na- 
ture is indeed most unaccountable and 
capricious. He had a celebrated Ger- 
man physician in town to see him, and 
he pronounced it to be a species of 
gout in the head, and that opinion you 
perceive rather corroborates M. Brous- 
son’s, and besides ¢ 

I rose up and left the group which 
had now formed around the chair of 
the mistress of the house and offered 
my services to Mademoiselle Mauricey 
to conduct her from the room, for a 
valet had just come to say her father 
waited for her. 





“Oh! mon Dieu! mon Dieu,” 
sobbed the almost distracted girl, how 
can my father have offended heaven 


that it should visit him with such insup- 
rtable affliction! Oh! he is so 
ind, so good ——.” 

I descended the staircase with her, 
supporting her trembling steps. I led 
her forward to the carriage, and, as I 
assisted her in entering it, I could 
perceive her wretched father writhing 
and doubled up together with torture. 
Madame Mauricey was endeavouring 
to stifle the —- of her husband 
by holding her handkerchief to his 
mouth. At that moment unfortu- 
nately he caught my eye. His figure 
seemed to shrink away still farther 
than before, as if he would hide himself 
from me. A convulsive ery of agony 
rang through the still air of night, and 
casting upon me a look of mingled 
horror and supplication, the carriage 
drove away and I saw him‘no more. 
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CHAPTER III. 








The moment comes— 


It is already come—when thou must write 
The absolute total of thy life’s vast sum.” 





CoLERIDGE. 
* You are welcome—take your place. 
Are you acquainted with the difference 
That holds this present question F 
SHAKSPEARE. 


If I were master of my own actions 
and had my time completely at m 
own disposal, there is no spot of eart 
—to the west, at least, of the Irish 
sea—where I would rather retire from 
the bustle of town and the toil of 
business, to dream away the summer 
months, than within the sequestered 
demesne and venerable mansion of 
Castle Mac Garraty. 

The house, overhung by a dark, 
thick mountain wood, is situated in a 
wild and picturesque region of the 
south of Ireland, and far westward of 
the waters of the Shannon, exhibiting 
the architecture of many an age in its 
time-honoured fabric—the massy and 
turretted pile of sombre masonry, with 
its low-browed windows, long slender 
chimneys, and almost perpendicular 
roof, dignifying and, as it were, shelter- 
ing the less solid, but more elegant, 
structure of the modern portion of the 
building. It seems to me, when I 
look upon it from amid the clump of 
chestnuts that crown the eminence in 
front, to be no inapt illustration of its 
worthy inmates. Its aged, yet cheery 
master, whom some sixty summers 
have mellowed from a spruce and 
love-crossed bachelor, to as kindly- 
hearted an humorist as ever railed at 
mankind in the mass, yet loved him 
always in the individual; his stately 
and still unbroken form, fashioned after 
the antiquated and somewhat formal 
mould of by-gone days, surrounded and 
adorned by the graceful clustering of 
many a lovely niece, and sustained by 
the strength of a couple of stalwart 
nephews, all of whom have not for- 
gotten to combine the accomplishments 
and learning of the present times, with 


the candour and simplicity of those 
which are past. 

But in chief do I love the old oak- 
wainscotted dining parlour, hung around 
with the family portraits of many gene- 
rations—the stark air and rugged fea- 
tures of the mail-cased knight—the 
courtier, with his luxuriant tresses flow- 
ing in ample curls down his breast and 
shoulders, his lace ruffles and embroi- 
dered neck-cloth—the jovial country 
squire, with the glow of health and 
benevolence brightening his ruddy jo- 
cund face, in rounded green coat and 
booted to the knee ; while the favourite 
os or set-made and wiry- 

aired terrier stands beside him. And 
the ladies too, Heaven bless them all! 
grandmothers and great grandmothers 
in their day, dressed in the various 
extravagancies of taste and time—stiff 
with hoop and stomacher, flounce and 
train, or in the simple morning robe, 
displaying the almost naked beauties 
of the glancing breast, or the tempting 
proportions of an unconfined waist. 
All this I love to rove over with my 
eyes, as I lounge in the recess of the 
large window opening to the south- 
west, through which the gorgeous light 
of summer sunset streams in all its 
blended hues of beauty and magni- 
ficence, filling the heart with that inde- 
finable “rapture of repose” which the 
last smile of a lovely day imparts. 

It was here, then, most sagacious 
reader—for now is it fit that you 
should know that, which had I told 
= earlier you might by this time 

ave forgotten—it was here that I sat 
one evening, during my short visit in 
vacation, enjoying the fresh green pros- 
pect and fragrant breath ofearly summer, 
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relating to gay cousins—my simple- 
hearted uncle, too, not being inattentive 
—the events which, I trust, have had the 
good fortune to beguile some half hour 
of your time which, perhaps, might 
otherwise have passed unemployed. 

“So far,” I continued, “as to the 
the tale of the German banker ; but,” 
addressing myself more particularly to 
my uncle, with somewhat of an air of 
mysterious discomposure, “how little 
did I then know the consequences to 
me of that fatal dinner party, or the 
cruel influence which it was destined 
to exercise over my future life and 
fortunes. 

It required but a very few days, and 
as calm an investigation of my feelings 
as [ could, under the circumstances, 
institute, to bring to me the conviction 
that I was actually irredeemably in love 
with Mademoiselle Mauricey—nay 
more, that the strength of my passion 
seemed to be increased precisely in 
proportion to the barriers which deli- 
cacy and honour should have thrown 
up against it to prevent me allying 
myself with one whom I now considered 
beyond a doubt to be an assassin, how- 
ever estimable he might be as a father, 
however blameless as a husband. 

An impulse, even to myself almost 
incredible, and which I can account 
for only on the principle of a fatality, 
constrained me to throw myself in the 
way of the lovely Josephine upon 
every possible occasion, to frequent the 
walks which I knew she loved, to visit 
at the houses where I knew I should 
be most likely to meet her. How 
often during the day have I aroused 
within my breast the dormant senti- 
ments of honour, and pledged myself 
in secret that I would renounce for 
ever the dangerous gratification of 
gazing upon her ; and, alas! how often 
have I found myself upon the very 
evening of that day in her presence— 
at her side. 

Though my passion was attended 
with pain, still I cherished it with un- 
speakable devotion: perhaps, indeed, 
the pleasures I derived from it were 
the deatee for the price at which I had 
purchased them. It was a legitimate 
and blameless love for all that was 
most worthy of exciting it, yet full of 
remorseful feelings, as unavailing as 
they were unjust, which invested the 
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sentiment with the colour of a criminal 
attachment. 

For Mr. Mauricey, however, my 
opinions could undergo no change : [ 
despised myself for so far compromis- 
ing my candour as to salute him when 
I chanced to meet him in company 
with his daughter ; but it was in vain : 
I never failed to salute him. 

Why ueed I dwell longer on this 
subject? The more my opportunities 
increased of knowing Josephine, the 
more firmly did she secure my affec- 
tion, the more completely also did she 
command my esteem. *Twas my mis- 
fortune—for I believe I may so call 
it—to find her not only beautiful in 
person— 


** Fair as the earliest beam of eastern light, 
When first by the bewildered pilgrim spied, 
It_smiles upon the dreary brow of night”— 


but lovely also in mind, accomplished 
in a high degree, replete with talent, 
and grace, without the least mixture of 
pedantry, without the slightest tincture 
of ostentation. The retiring gentleness 
and feminine reserve of [ mind, 
flung an inexpressible charm over her 
conversation, while her manners pos- 
sessed the polish of courtly breeding, 
relieved by the gaiety of an unsophis- 
ticated heart: in a word, she had so 
many attractive charms, that the coldest 
heart could not resist their influence. 
Judge, then, how so inflammable a one 
as I unluckily possessed must have 
glowed—in faith, I believe it was at a 
red heat. 

Time, too, brought to my heart the 
pleasurable belief, if not the conviction, 
that my passion was not without return. 
Yes, she certainly loved me, or at least 
gave me reason to suppose that she 
did; I fancied that she greeted my 
approach with a tenderer look and a 
warmer smile than she bestowed on 
others ; for me, too, the sweetest tones 
of her voice were reserved. 

“ Oh yes!” [ would exclaim to my- 
self, “she assuredly loves me; but, 
alas! she adores her father; he is the 
constant theme of her praises; she 
extols his goodness, his gentleness, all 
his amiable qualities.” 

Ab! these very praises were like 
so many strokes of a dagger into my 
heart. 

At length I found myself becoming 
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in heart almost an eosengting in the 
very crime to which M. Mauriecey and 
his aly owed all their prosperity. I 
was on the point of seeking a partici- 
eeew for its own sake—in the 
ll-gotten wealth, and to demand from 
the guilty father the hand of his stain- 
less child. I struggled with the de- 
sire ; I fled fromgParis ; I resumed my 
wanderings; I went to Germany, to 
Andernach : but, I returned again, and 
sought Josephine once more. I found 
her pale, and thin, and dejected. She 
had suffered then from my absence! 
Alas! had I beheld her on my return 
gay and healthy, I had surely been 
saved ! 

Once again in Paris, and in the 
vicinity of the charming Josephine, I 
felt that I had the whole battle to 
fight over anew. My ion burst 
out with a violence, if possible, more 

vernable than before, as though it 
had gained strength from the tempo- 
rary restraint which I had imposed 
upon it. I found my good resolves 
melt away like wax in the glow of the 
furnace, and at last I began to dread 
the scruples that still tortured my 
heart would drive me to frenzy. I de- 
clared myself in a state of siege; held 
immediately a council of war; and 
after rejecting a thousand schemes, at 
length came to the determination of 
summoning to my aid some external 
assistance. For this purpose I resolved 
to convoke a cabinet council of such 
of my acquaintances and friends as I 
knew to possess the purest consciences 
and most unprejudiced understandings, 
in order that they might, if possible, 
throw some light on one or two knotty 
points of morality and philosophy, in 
which my scruples had involved me ; 
for, in fact, the question had become 
tenfold more complicated since my 
return to town, 

Accordingly, in a very few days 
after, I assembled those friends whom 
I had pitched upon as best qualified, 
as I said before, for probity and nice 
sense of honour. I may as well here 
give you a list of the company [ in. 
vited, as it will show you I took every 
possible means to insure a fair discus- 
sion, as well as a satisfactory solution, 
of the problems touching which I was 
to crave their assistance. 

First, then, were two Englishmen, 
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old acquaintances whom I chanced to 
light upon in the nick of time, the one 
a sentient of grave, forensic habits, 
whom I had known at Lincoln’s Inn ; 
the other an Irishman—this is no bull, 
for we are all English in France—a 
native of the county Roscommon, a 
man of a most mercurial hot-headed 
temperament, with a huge pair of 
sandy-coloured mustaches, and blessed 
with the most sensitive discrimination 
of honour in his trigger finger ; next 
came a secretary to one of the foreign 
emb) in Paris, a strict disciplin- 
arian, with some dash of the Puritan 
in his manners ; with these I associated 
an ancient minister, a veteran in 
politics, who had grown old in the 
ursuits of diplomacy and intrigue ; 
ides, a worthy priest of great sanc- 
tity, an advocate, a notary, aye, and 
even a learned judge, and three other 
gentlemen ; so that I secured a repre- 
sentative for every opinion in society, 
for every practical virtue. 

Well then, suppose us all duly as- 
sembled according to invitation; we 
commenced proceedings, as all import- 
ant proceedings should be commenced, 
with gravity and deliberation—that is 
to say, we sat down to dine upon the 
matter; and in this respect I must 
remark that the English are the wisest 
folks under the sun, not presuming to 
allocate the funds of a charitable insti- 
tution with empty stomachs, or concoct 
the laws of a temperance society with- 
out a cheerful glass. Then we chatted 
upon indifferent subjects, waxed as 
merry as became reasonable men ; and 
as soon as dinner was removed, and 
the dessert laid upon the table, I intro- 
duced the subject that was nearest to 
my heart, recounted my own history 
with candour and simplicity, and con- 
cealing the name of the fair author of 
my embarrassment, as well as those of 
her parents, besought from them, one 
and all, the favour of their advice. 

“ And now,” said I, after I had made 
an end of my recital, “give me your 
counsel and assistance upon this perplex- 
ing question : diseuss the subject with 

mness, as if you were debating a 
point of Jaw or a treaty of alliance 
with a foreign state. Must I necessa- 
rily sacrifice my passion to preserve 
my honour ?—yes, or no! Here are 
the balls.and the balloting box for 
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you; let each give his. vote in secret 
and according to his conscience, for or 
inst my marriage.” 

I ceased, and looked around mes 
the silence of the grave sat on every 
lip. 

—— stroked his mustaches, and 
for once in his life looked puzzled. 

The notary begged to excuse himself. 

“ There would seem to me,” said he, 
“to be a contract, in some degree, im- 

pliedly upon your part——” 

“Pardon me,” cried my Lincoln’s 
Inn friend; “touching the implied 
contract I must differ from you; it is 
laid down in all the books, &c. &c.” 

The worthy and learned. judge, on 
whose brain the wine had already ber 
gun to make considerable inroads, was 
unable to adjudicate between the dis- 
putants: he did, howeyer, what many 
of his brethren have done under a 
similar difficulty, he bowed his head to 
each party in turn with great gravity 
and astuteness, 

My worthy friends had now got fairly 
mounted on their hobbies, and were 
forthwith proceeding with incredible 
heat and obstinacy to ride tilt against 
each other. Seeing them, therefore, 
joined upon what is termed among 
topes a collateral issue, the disposal 
of which, should they ever arrive so far, 
would leave the original question as 
undecided as ever, I put an end to the 
discussion as speedily as possible, 

“ My good friends!” I cried, stretch- 
ing forth a hand toward either belligey 
rent, “I comprehend too clearly how 
the matter stands; none of you wish 
to give an opinion on the subject I 
have proposed to you, and that very 
circumstance forcibly points out to me 
how it is now my duty to act. 

There was a general movement 
amongst the assembly. Mr. 
caught my eye first, and was accord- 
ingly declared in possession of the 
chair. 

“T fancy,” said he, “the affair is not 
quite so desperate, as you imagine : ’tis 
a little puzzling, to be sure ; but by —, 
Sir’—here he stroked his long mus- 
taches, and frowned with ominous im- 

port—“ I have brought many a worse 
one. to. bear by a little calm a e- 
ment. and cool morning air. ‘O- 
morrow you shall call upon the lady’s 
brother-———” 
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“ She has no brother: the lady is an 
only child.” 

“ Well, that does not signify, she has 
some friend that will stand in his place 
for the matter of five minutes. You 
state your suspicions of her father ; he 
denies the truth of,them. Good! 
Myself and some other gentleman will 
take care of the fest. If you fall,” 
and he waved his hand, “ why there is 
no more about it#if you do not, you 
will be at liberty to act as you like 3 
yer honour becomes unimpeachable ; 

warrant it on my personal respon- 
sibility.” 

Having delivered the last emphatie 
observation, M. slowly moved his 
eyes from guest to guest, as if chal- 
lenging the dissent of cach individual. 
No one, however, seemed disposed to 
dispute the point with him, and he sat 
down. 

Quelle impiete! groaned the priest 
at my right hand. 

Quelle sottise! muttered the diplo- 








matist, M. le Baron de T.: » at 
my left. 
Perceiving me to be in despair at 


the dilemma to which my Irish friend’s 
proposition had reduced me, the Baron 
twitched me slily in the elbow. 

“ Ne craignez rien,” said he, in a low 
voice, and rose.to’reply. 

“I beg,” said he, “to ress my 
entire concurrence in the sentiments of 
the gentleman who has just sat down 
(I started at his ominous commence- 
ment); but we are not, fortunately; 
obliged to have recourse in the present 
instance to his excellent suggestions, 
As to the father, there is absolutely no 
evidence against him, nothing on which 
to ground such a charge; and then, 
where is the difficulty as to the wealth? 
It .must be considered, in all jus- 
tice, as the property of its present 
possessor.” 

By the way, the Baron’s extensive 
property was chiefly acquired by the 
confiscation of the possessions of re- 
fractory Protestants at the time of the 
revocation of the edict of Nantes. 

The advocate was next upon his 
legs. 
“ Monsieur le Baron a raison,” said 
the organ of the law, “in point of law 
there is no difficulty whatever in the 
question which is at present under our 
consideration. May not the person 
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almost be said to have his property by 
prescription ; and consider then the 
nature of prescription depending as I 
may say rather on the absence than 
the presence of proof. Besides, Mes- 
sieurs, what would become of the best 
of us if we were obliged to trace back 
our fortunes to their origin? (Hear! 
hear! from the baron.) This matter 
then is plainly an affair of conscience, 
and if you are desirous,” addressing 
himself to me, “to bring the cause 
before a proper tribunal, to that of 
your own conscience, must you refer it.” 

This last observation smacked so 
much of an appeal from the temporal 
to the spiritual side of the house, that 
the expounder of the Gospel felt himself 
called upon to reply. The good priest 
accordingly rose. 

“ God,” said the pious old man, with a 
firm yet gentle voice, “God_ has made 
us all fral-and erring, and requires not 

erfection from any of us. The child 
inherits not the sins of her father with 
the wealth that his crime has procured 
him. If you love her unchangeably, 
marry her; but content yourself with 
the blessings of wedded life, let the 
treasures of an amiable wife satisfy 
you, and give those of her father to the 
poor.” 

“Pardonnez moi,” cried a young 
min, one of those unmerciful cavillers 
whom we sometimes meet demolishing 
a theory for the want of a ‘vis conse- 
quentia, “the lady’s father may have 
made a good match, for instance, and 
so got a fortune. In such case that 
portion of his wealth cannot be con- 
sidered the fruit of crime.” 

“ The very discussion of this ques- 
tion is, in my opinion, a reason against 
it,” said the judge gleaming up in the 
socket and believing that he would 
throw light upon the whole company 
by a sally of maudlin wit. “ There 
are cases—gentlemen, I say there are 
some cases in which a man should 
never deliberate.” 

“ C’est bien dit, it is well said,” cried 
the secretary to the embassage. 

“ It is true inideed,” quoth the priest. 

The two men, no doubt, understood 
the observation in very different senses. 

A young doctrinaire of great parts, 
who had failed only by a majority 
against him of 58 votes out of 60, in 
being elected to a vacant chair of phi- 
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losophy, now rose up to put an end to 
the discussion. 

“ Messieurs,” said he, “the subject 
now submitted to our mental investi- 
gation—I mean the passion of love— 
is an accidental phenomenon of our 
intellectual natures, which has its origin 
in the sympathies of our animal ex- 
istence, though modified according to 
the peculiar laws and conditions by 
which social life is regulated. Its 
operations are rapid and instantaneous, 
belonging to impulse rather than to 
ratiocination, as 1 could demonstrate 
were this the proper time or opportu- 
nity. Our decision then ought to be 
congenial with it—to be an extempo- 
raneousact of our consciences—a sudden 
conception, an instinctive judgment, a 
fugitive gleam, as it were, of the in- 
ternal light of reason. Gentlemen, let 
us vote |” 

The address of the doctor had con- 
vinced. us all that human learning was, 
in the present instance, of no avail. 

“ Let us vote,” cried all the guests 
with one accord. 

I presented each member of the 
council with two balls, the one white, 
the other red. The white was an em- 
blem of virginity and was intended to 
signify the dissent to my marriage : the 
red ball was to show approval of it. 
I counted heads, and found that my 
friends were eleven in number, so that 
six would give a majority without my 
voting, from which, for motives of con- 
science and delicacy, I abstained. 

And now all being arranged, each 
person proceeded to throw a ball into 
a small wicker basket with a narrow 
aperture, which I had procured for the 
purpose of a balloting urn, and all 
awaited with anxious curiosity the 
issue of the scrutiny ; this method of 
disposing of a question, involving a 
very critical principle of morality, had 
in it something strange and original. 

At length every individual had given 
his vote, the basket was opened, the 
balls counted, and I found six white 
balls and five red ones! 

The result of the investigation did 
not, I must confess, give me very much 
surprise. I had just before taken the 
precaution to count the number of 
young men about my own age whom I 
had selected to form part of my judges, 
and found they were but five in numer. 
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The opposition were ‘all ‘well ‘stricken 
in years: they had no difference of 
sentiment upon the subject of matri- 
mony. 

“ Alas! alas!” said I, “there is a 
majority against the marriage. How, 
in the name of heaven, am [ to extri- 
cate myself from this embarrassing 
situation ?” 

“Who the devil can this strange 
fellow be,” demanded M—— bluntly, 
unable any longer to control his im- 
patience, “that you are so much afraid 
of for a father-in-law? who is he— 
where does he live ?” 

“He was not fated ever to become 
a father-in-law,” said I; “upon that 
point my conscience has, for some 
time, been clear enough to make your 
adjudication to that extent at least 
superfluous. He is now beyond the 
reach of mortal’s censure and mortal’s 
exculpation. Listen to this letter 
which I received some weeks since.” 

I drew from my portfolio a packet 
edged with black, and having a black 
seal, and read the following melancholy 
invitation : 

“Vous étes prié d’ assister aux 
convoi, service et enterrement de M. 
Jean Frederic Mauricey, ancien four- 
nisseur des vivres—viande, en son vi- 
vant, chevalier de la Legion d’ Hon- 
neur et de I Eperon d’ or, Capitaine 
de la premiere compagnie de grena- 
diers, de la deuxieme legion de la garde 
nationale de Paris, décédé le vingtieme 
de Novembre dans son hotel, et qui se 
feront a, &c. 

* De la part de, $c.” 

“ You see therefore, my friends,” said 
I, folding up the letter and replacing it 
in my portfolio, “you see how the ques- 
tion now stands, It is disembarrassed 
of one difficulty ; another, and only 
another, remains to be disposed of. 
What then am I to do? I will now 
state the case to you in the hope that 
you will reconsider your decision. 

“Mademoiselle Mauricey is wealthy, 
but there is the stain of blood upon 
that wealth. Is it right that she should 
retain that of which he possessed him- 
self by crime, and, if not, to whom 
should she restore the fortune ? 

“ That,” said the young gentleman 
who had edified us with the metaphy- 
sical disquisition, “is a proposition 
entirely of abstract morality.” 

Vor. IV. 
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“Tt is a matter of conscience,” said 
the priest. 

“Tt is a point of mere law, ‘ sérid- 
tissimi juris,” quoth the advocate. 

“Pardonnez moi, it is neither one or 
the other altogether,” replied M. le 
Baron de T-: . “it is rather a ques- 
tion partaking in some degree of all 
those qualities, but which must depend 
upon circumstances, and be decided by , 
the state of facts. Pray who is the 
right heir of the plundered money awd 
jewels of the German pin mercKant 
that was murdered at Andernach ? 

“He has left no heir,” said I, at 
least that I could diseover: after the 
most minute and diligent search I was 
unable to learn that he left any rela 
tions. ' {t seems he was unmarried. 

“Good,” said the baron, “so much 
for the law. Now, in morality and 
conscience, should not the heir of him 
who, with his blood, paid the price of 
its acquisition, be best entitled to 
enjoy it. Who is the heir of Prosper 
Magnan ? 

“He was an only child,” said I, 
“and in the event of his mother’s death 
I understand that by his will he left 
all his property to Frederick, the com- 
panion of his youth.” 

“ Good again,” said the baron, “then 
both in law and if equity, Made- 
moiselle, his daughter, is entitled.” 
Besides does not the possession of the 
father transmit to the child a right 
strengthened tenfold, almost incontro- 
vertible ? Mademoiselle Mauricey may 
therefore retain, with justice and honour 
that to which she had the fortune to 
succeed. What say ye, Messieurs ?” 

The baron’s exposition was adopted 
by acclamation. 

“ Pardi, cest bien dit,” quoth the 
doctor. 

“Et endroit,” cried the advocate. 

“Et en conscience aussi,” added the 
priest. 

“Then,” said I, “gentlemen you 
will have the goodness once again to 
take the balls and give me your senti- 
ments on the subject. Marriage or no 
marriage.” 

The balls were again distributed, 
the balloting box sent round, again I 
proceeded with considerable anxiety 
to examine its contents. There were 
ten red balls and but one white. 

This almost unanimous declaration 
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in my favour, silenced all my scruples, 
and filled me with the liveliest emotions 
of joy. My puritanical friend, the 
secretary to the embassage, was not 
long in qualifying those feelings, thereby 
leaving but little doubt on my mind as 
to whom I was indebted for the un- 
favourable vote. 

“The question has, it is true, been 
just now decided in your favour ; but 
have you no doubts still hanging about 
eu own conscience? Is it not fit, at 

east, that you should apply some of 
the riches which may come to your 
hands to sanctify the rest.” 

“I would most willingly do so,” said 
I, “could I learn the best means of 
applying it. I borrowed the ‘ Diction- 
naire des cas de Conscience’ the other 
day, from an old monk of my acquaint- 
ance for the very purpose, but I am 
no wiser than before I read it.” 

The puritan looked at me with an 
air of sorrowful surprise. 

“ There are a thousand ways,” said 
he. “Could you not, for instance, 
build an hospital, or a house of refuge 
for the penitent and the sinner.” 

“And thus, perhaps, increase the 
number of the vicious, by taking away 
its terrors from vice.” 

“ Or found a religious edifice for the 
souls of Prosper Magnan and Wal- 
henfer ?” said the priest. 

“ You forget, holy father, that we are 
in the nineteenth century.” 

“The deuce take your curiosity,” 
cried M——, “ what business had you 
to ask the old gentleman if he was 
ever in Beauvais ?” 

“Well, but your marriage, Frank,” 
cried my uncle, rising up straight in 
his chair, and propping his chin upon 
the top of his ivory-headed cane, as 
was his wont when anything puzzled 
the worthy old gentleman, your mar- 
riage, if you be married, how comes it 
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that you never told it to me before. I 
remember your scampering off to 
France, like a fool, and losing your 
term ; but for the rest, I vow, child, I 
never heard one word about it before. 
Tell me are you or are you not mar- 
ried ?” 

“TI protest, on my honour, Sir, I do 
not exactly know how that is.” 

“Eh! not know!” 

“In fact, my dear Sir, I have not 
settled that point.” 

“Not settled that point! Why, 
what the deuce does the puppy mean? 
Zounds! you dishonorable raseal, would 
you desert the young lady after having 
gained her affections. Fidelity is too 
rare in that fickle sex, to be rejected 
when met with.” 

«“ But really, Sir ? 

“Sir | tell you, you should have 
married her out of hand; when I was 
your age I would not have waited the 
girthing of my saddle.” 

“ Really, Sir, [should feel most happy 
indeed, as you seem to think it would 
be a good conclusion, if I had time.” 

“QO Lord! O Lord! only hear him. 
I say, you dog, it is never too late to 
do what is right.” 

“ Excuse me, my dear Sir, it is im- 
possible : the Dublin University Maga- 
zine will be out in a week.” 

* Well, what the deuce has that to 
do with the matter ?” 

“ Why, Sir, I am absolutely run to 
the last moment; you are aware the 
revise must be looked to, and then the 
printing— Hist! there, I protest, it is 
striking seven o'clock, and the post 
goes out for Dublin, from Bally Mac 
Garraty, in less than half an hour r 

“Oh, Frank! Frank! God forgive 
you ; - have made a fool of your 
poor old uncle ; but do you think you 
can deceive “a discerning public ?” 
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Tuis belongs to a very interesting 
class of books, which, like the reminis- 
cences of Walpole, Charles Butler, 
or D’Israeli, present to the reader the 
cream of the author’s observations— 
the richest of his anecdotes—and the 
most lively of his descriptions—un- 
fettered by the restrictions which the 
choice of any one leading subject must, 
in a certain degree, impose. It is 
written by the author of a book which 
created a considerable degree of inte- 
rest in this country, under a title which 
has been translated “ The Tour of a 
German Prince,” and was soon, we 
believe justly, attributed to Prince 
Piickler Muskau. His former work 
drew down upon itself about as much 
mingled censure and applause, as any 
author might expect who could, and 
dared, to sketch, with so humorous 
and lively a pencil, the peculiarities of 
national and individual character ; and 
though we must join in reprobating 
the love of scandal, of which books 
are more the index than the cause, 
and the breach of hospitality by which 
alone such scandal can be made public 
—though we must feel our national 
pride hurt at his description of our 
gentry, as they appeared upon the 
race-course of Galway, and our chivalry 
excited when we find him proclaiming 
to Europe that Lady Morgan is neither 
young nor pretty—yet, with all this, 
we have seldom met with a more 
amusing book of travels, and must, 
however humbled, confess, that if 


**’Tis true 'tis pity, pity 'tis ’tis true.” 


Before we enter upon the present 
work, we may congratulate our readers 
upon the increasing knowledge of 
German literature in this country, and 
upon some of our schools having in- 
troduced it into their course of instruc- 
tion, although the University, as yet, 
possesses no professor, and affords not 


the least encouragement or opportunity 
for the cultivation of a language so 
teeming with the most valuable works 
upon theology, science, and polite lite- 
rature. The days are gone by when a 
field of literature so analogous to our 
own, only excelling it in erudition and 
extent, was known to all but a very 
few, otherwise than from the imperfect 
report of some stray wanderers, who, 
like most wanderers in an unknown 
country, had described only what was 
marvellous and unnatural. The general 
idea of German fiction was founded 
upon such works as “ Lewis’s Tales of 
Terror”—of their theology, upon such 
as the wild reveries of Broehmen—and 
of their sentiment upon the un-English 
“Sorrows of Werter.” At length it 
has been found that the land which has 
produced the rankest weeds, has also 
borne the richest harvest; and we 
hope that the time is not distant when 
we shall become as well acquainted 
with the German literature as Ger- 
many is with ours. 

Now to the subject of the book 
before us. The first part of it describes 
the authors travels in his native 
country, to which he describes himself 
as returning, “post varios casus,” in 
search of variety, upon the same prin- 
ciple which actuated the rake, who 
after considering how he could poy 
invent some new pleasure, at lengt 
determined upon spending one night 
at home. His observations upon the 
scenery through which he passes, are 
characterised by the same glowing en- 
thusiasm for the beauties of nature, 
which formed the great charm of his 
other works ; and as illustrating this, 
and giving some clue to his opinions 
upon the subject of religion, which, it 
must be confessed, are not the most 
orthodox,* we shall begin our extracts 
with the following :— 

«We passed some pleasant villages— 


* While thus venturing to accuse the author of want of orthodoxy, we cannot 


refrain from giving an amusing proof that he gives in bringing a similar charge against 
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the young corn and the blooming fruit- 
trees; the heavenly, youth-giving breath 
of spring; the azure sky, and the soft 
spicy air, would have made a paradise of 
a spot of earth even less richly endowed. 
I gave myself up entirely to such a de- 
lightful impression, and then betook my- 
self inwardly—to church; for God is to 
be found everywhere, and is indeed no 
such mysterious, invisible being as many 
theologists would represent, and philoso- 
phers look for; it is in appearance only 
that he is different to different persons ; 
but the simplest nature feels and acknow- 
ledges him often, although under different 
names and ancient forms: one sees him 
in the image of his beloved, another in the 
splendour of the setting sun, in the majes- 
tic leafy arches of the wood with its thou- 
sand chanters, in the enjoyment of a 
beneficent deed, in a yielding to the love 
of what is right—yes, even in the inward 
rectitude of innocent youth, in the works 
of art and genius, in the happy conscious- 
ness of a successful undertaking, in a 
hundred other subjects of feeling; but in 
all these cases there is one test, without 
which God never appears, and which 
never appears without his presence—a 
pure, a holy joy. Let not, then, any one 
tell thee, thou poor man, that thou canst 
gain this happiness through the means of 
the Bible or the Khoran, in the church 
or in the mosque, from thy priest or the 
priest of Mollah; it is everywhere— 
wherever thy spirit hath power to raise 
itself up to the Almighty, where thou 
thyself art good, although thou dost not 
bring sacrifice; for, thanks be to Heaven ! 
cross and passion, skeletons, sacrifice, and 
death, are not necessarily connected with 
it; but it is love—love to God, his whole 
creation, and himself united. True reli- 
gion is no heavy burden; it is only com- 
fort, and support, and happiness ; it denies 
nothing that reason allows of, and only 
increases by consecrating the most trifling 
of pleasures. Under whatever form, by 
whatever means or revelation it has been 
disclosed to thee, adhere to that. Is it in 
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the church? remain there; is it in the 
temple of nature? then let that be thy 
temple.” 


He gives next a very interesting 
account of his visit to the old Mora- 
vian establishment in-which he was 
educated, and in the same chapter 
makes a most unwarrantable selection 
of quotations from their early pieces 
of sacred pvetry, which, we shall give 
high authority for asserting it, are only 
to be found now upon the page of 
history, and there stand as a record of 
the absurdity and wickedness into 
which man naturally falls when he 
presumes to mingle earthly with spi- 
ritual things, and to confuse together 
the two courses which he has to pur- 
sue, as a mortal being upon earth, and 
bound by the laws of sound compact 
and expediency; and as an immortal 
looking for future happiness to a secret 
covenant established between him and 
his Creator. Of these quotations we 
shall only say that they are such as 
require to be written in Greek charac- 
ter, in order to render their meaning 
accessible to those only in whom an 
acquaintance with the learned lan- 
guages is unfairly presumed to argue a 
taste for impurity and blasphemy. 
Against this, as well as against the 
coarseness of allusion which occasion- 
ally occurs in the author's writings, 
which, if not corrected, will place him 
in the same class proscribed to refined 
readers, with Paul Kock, Victor Hugo, 
and some others of the most amusing 
of modern novelists, we most strongly 
protest. His account of the Moravians 
generally is as follows :— 


“Who is not pleased at the outward 
appearance of those friendly, neat, and 
unpretending places which are inhabited 
by the Herrnhuters? I speak now se- 
riously. Certainly it is a favourable tes- 
timony for them (let people think as they 





After giving an account of a discussion between Alcibiades 


Tavernier and an Arabian upon religious matters, he adds in a note—« All this may 


be very well for a conversation in the desert ! 


These thoroughly French views 


appear to me to present a fair pendent for Thomas Moore’s new work, ‘ The Travels 
of an Irish Gentleman in search of a Religion'—a work that, absurd as it is, may 


give a deep insight into the state of religious feeling in England. 


What must the 


pass be to which others have arrived, when one of the most imaginative and richly 
endowed men in the nation can bring to market, in two large volumes such miserable 


stuff! (etwas so Jiimmerliches. )” 
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will of their form of religious worship,) 
that legal processes are unknown among 
them, and criminals but rare, and that 
all landed proprietors wish for them and 
prefer them as tenants; they give also, 
quietly and without opposition, to God 
what they think is due to God, and to 
Cesar what belongs to Cesar.” 


Among the young persons whom he 
found collected from distant countries, 
for the purpose of being educated as 
missionaries, he saw some from Labra- 
dor, Otaheite, Africa, Greenland, &c. 
He endeavoured to find out whether 
the maladie du pays existed strongly 
amongst them, but found that 


“The Greenlander alone, who was 
indeed the least charming in appearance, 
spoke in a longing manner of her Fa- 
therland.” 


In order to reconcile the extreme 
inconsistency that will strike the reader 
as existing between this testimony to 
the excellence of the Moravians as a 
religious community, and the absurd 
extracts that the author has chosen as 
a specimen of their religious offices, 
we must say a few words in explana- 
tion. In the ninth century Christianity 
was introduced into Bohemia, from 
Greece, and the professors of it main- 
tained a long but somewhat fruitless 
contest with the Papacy, upon the sub- 
ject of free access to the scriptures, 
which, however, prepared the way for 
the introduction of the doctrines 
preached by Wickliffe and gave to 
the reformed religion in Huss, the 
first, and in Jerome, the most illustri- 
ous of its martyrs. A long and melan- 
choly history of war and persecution, 
followed, and the professors of the 
reformed faith were more hardly dealt 
with, and more nearly exterminated 
there than in any other part of the 
world, Those who escaped were com- 
pelled to emigrate, and establish them- 
selves in different parts of Europe, 
where their doctrines were tolerated. 
A large community of their brethren 
= —— their pastor, to Count 

inzendorf, a Saxon nobleman, for per- 
mission to establish themselves upon 
his estate at Bertholsdorf, in Lusatia ; 
and this being granted, fixed upon a 

iece of om called Hutberg, or 
atch-hill, on the high road to Zittau. 
Here, with their own hands, they 
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erected a village, and called it Herrn- 
hut, or the Watch of the Lord ; and 
from thence comes their well-known 
appellation. Here they were soon 
joined by Count Zinzendort, who took 
upon himself the government of the 
settlement, and so many emigrants 
joined them, that their numbers soon 
became very considerable. A code of 
rules was drawn up, by which they 
were all bound, and among which the 
most remarkable provided for the edu- 
cation of the children apart from their 
parents; and the marrying of young 
people, not according to inclination, 
but according to the choice of the 
elders, supposed to be chiefly influ- 
enced by the direction of the Almighty. 


“ To this part of their discipline,” says 
Southey, in his life of Wesley, “ and not 
to any depravity of manners, that fanati- 
cal language of the Moravians may be 
distinctly traced, which exposed them at 
one time to so much obloquy, and which 
in any other age would most certainly 
have drawn upon them a fiery persecution, 
with every appearance of justice. Love, 
in its ideal sense, could have no more 
existence among such a people than among 
the Chinese, where a husband never sees 
the wife for whom he has bargained until 
she is sent home to him in a box; but 
when the Count Zinzendorf and the 
founders of his Moravian church had 
stript away the beautiful imaginative yar- 
ment, they found it expedient to provide 
fig-leaves for naked nature ; and Machiels 
never gave birth to combinations of more 
monstrous and blasphemous obscenity, 
than they did in their fantastic allegories 
and spiritualization. ........... 
Fortunately for themselves and for that 
part of the heathen world among whom 
they have laboured, and still are labouring 
with exemplary devotion, the Moravians 
were taught by their assailants to correct 
this perilous error in time. They were 
an innocent people, and could with serenity 
oppose the testimony of their lives to the 
tremendous charges which, upon the au- 
thority of their own writings, were brought 
against them. And then, first, seeing the 
offensiveness, if not the danger, of the 
loathsome and impious extravagancies 
into which they had been betrayed, they 
corrected their books and their language ; 
and from that time they have contrived to 
be not merely without reproach, but to 
enjoy, in a greater degree than any other 
sect, the general good opinion of every 
other religious community.” 
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Surely, then, that author is strongly 
to be blamed who rakes up these 
abominations in giving an account of 
the present condition of this estimable 
community. 

His return to the home of his child- 
hood, leads him into many interesting 
reflections upon the political changes 
which have taken place in Lusatia ; 
and we shall endeavour to follow him 
through ‘some of these, not only be- 
cause the author appears in a more 
favourable point of view as a politician 
than as a theologist, but because so 
many of his observations apply with 
peculiar force to those changes which 
are at present taking place in our own 
country. He introduces the subject 
by describing the workings of his own 
imagination while in the sober twilight 
he sat among the tombs of his fathers, 
and looked down upon his broad here- 
ditary possessions. His vivid imagina- 
tion conjured up visions of the past 
and future; and in describing the 
scenes of burial as they passed before 
him in chronological order from the 
earliest ages, he has traced admirably 
the progress from free, wild, savage 
life to civilization ; and from civiliza- 
tion again to that worse than savage, 
material, mechanical state of society 
into which the spread of cold utilitarian 
doctrines would appear to be hastening 
us. When the light and colouring of 
imagination shall have vanished from 
the earth, and only dull, tangible forms 
remain, to be measured and judged of 
by the compass and rule of those who 
deem the highest right of man to be a 
sufficiency of food and clothing, and 
the object of mind to transmute all 
things into what is food for the body, 
the watchwords of whose politics are 
freedom and equality—words which 
convey ideas singularly captivating to 
the restless, seeking mind of man, but 
which lose their power of charming 
when considered in opposition to the 
whole framework of creation, which is 
connected by a system of mutual de- 
pendence and unequal power. 


« You,” says the author, ‘‘seek and 
strive after freedom and equality, and 
think that all you want: oh! rather 
seek after freedom and love. That wild 
striving after equality that can never be 
satisfied here below, because God has not 
so willed it, is a second eating of the 
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apple that shall deprive us of all that 
remains of Paradise. In the commence- 
ment of your search after it, you may 
possibly effect some good. Soon there will 
be no longer any slave or slave-master, 
absolute monarch, or people submitted 
to his caprice, arrogant conqueror, or army 
led to the slaughter, aristocracy surround- 
ed with pomp, or beggar prostrate at the 
feet of the rich, fearful hierarchy, or per- 
secuted heretic; and thus certainly less 
bitter sorrow, but, perhaps, less enjoyment. 
How many noble lights will take their 
departure along with these shadows ; and 
much I fear that all the virtues connected 
with love, such as voluntary self-denial, 
humility, sacrifice, childish obedience, un- 
selfish constancy to death, generosity, 
the delicate sense of honour, will all 
wither away upon the hard soil of free- 
dom and equality, and only to make room 
for strict right and rigid egoism. There 
will then be no more lovers or friends, 
but only companions, according to circum- 
stances united by contract, either for the 
purpose of carrying on business, or the 
propagation of the species. In place of 
honouring our parents, we shall only 
honour the police; instead of kings, we 
shall have only presidents ; instead of an 
army, we shall have a militia; instead of 
servants, hirelings; and finally, instead of 
the great God, a constitutional ruler of 
the world in abstract. Poetry and art, 
pomp and luxury, will be in the same 
manner absorbed in sober, vulgar utility ; 
every one will have just what is necessary, 
and no one abundance; ambition will no 
longer vex us, when there will be nothing 
to envy another the possession of; there 
will be no brilliant object to contend for, 
no temple of fame, no height to ascend, 
for then home-brewed poverty will be all 
that we may hope to win—in a word, no 
burning colours will then shed their hues 
over life; grey will be the warp, and 
grey the woof that the Future will be per- 
mitted to weave in the noisy loom of Time. 
May success attend it; but willingly 
would I depart before, with my own old 
many-coloured world, as the Catholic 
would rather rest under the dim and 
glimmering gem-bedecked window of his 
ornamented cathedral, than in the light 
and glaring church of the reformers.” 


Having thus expressed his opinion 
of the utilitarian principles which ap- 
ear to actuate those enthusiastic re- 
formers, who are so busy in all parts of 
the world, he proceeds to detail some 
of the immediate inconveniences which 
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his own country is at present suffering 
under in the cause of improvement. 
The object of the government appears to 
be to change the present feudal tenure 
under which the peasant holds his 
land, in consideration of part service 
and part rent, into a tenure similar 
to ours, and to force the enclosure 
of farms. With this view 


« A number of new offices were created, 
under the title of a general commission, 
for the purpose of exchanging and alter- 
ing the tenures by which the peasantry 
hold their land; and a host of economy 
commissioners, (for the most part bank- 
rupt proprietors or tenants, discharged 
servants, surveyors, &c.) were let loose 
upon districts that were already too poor, 
and whose inhabitants were thus plunged 
into immense expense and trouble. 

“We have seen instances where pro- 
perty has been thus regulated, and where 
the cost of regulation, even before the 
transaction was concluded, had exceeded 
the whole amount of indemnification, so 
that the proprietor lost not only the ser- 
vice and fealty of his peasant, but was 
also obliged to pay money in addition.” 

« The cost of the regulation is, to the 
proprietor, at least 75 per cent. upon the 
highest value of his property.” 

“Tn all the districts in which the re- 
gulation has taken place; the peasants 
have lost the half or a third part of their 
land, and also their horses, with which 
before they did their feudal service first, 
and then hired them to their landlords 
for the remainder of the time he required 
them. They part with their horses, which 
they cannot any longer feed upon their 
own ground, and become what may be 
called little farmers—they have no oppor- 
tunity of reaching to any more extended 
means of industry; but they, with wife 
and child, and some couple of cows, 
work at and manure their little field, 
and are contented when not actually suf- 
fering from hunger; a state not even 
always to be calculated upon under the 
present circumstances ; and yet much less 
are they able to meet the government 
taxes, with respect to which they are in 
enormous arrear,” 


These extracts are sufficient to show 
that we are not the only people that 
are suffering from over-legislation, 
from the spirit of centralising and sim- 
plifying government, which has proved 
80 injurious to France, and with which 
our rulers appear to be so deeply 
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imbued, while withdrawing confidence 
and power from the natural guardians 
of the state and depositories of autho- 
rity over the people, and investing one 
immense body of hireling police with 
all the power, without the responsibility, 
which was possessed by so many beau- 
tifully graduated classes in our old and 
proven constitution. His next subject 
of discussion is the emancipation of 
the slaves, which he does in a most 
rational and temperate manner, and 
concludes by observing that he fears 


“The emancipation of the slaves, 
which is about to be carried into effect in 
i promises but little good—even 
as little as the application of constitu- 
tional principles of government to Spain 
and Portugal. In such states the remedy 
must originate within, and not be applied 
from without.” 


It would be well if this principle 
were generally kept in view by those 
who benevolently aim at bettering the 
condition of the lower classes in this 
country, and who often turn in despair 
from the irksome and disappointing 
endeavour of forcing improvement from 
without, while the precaution of begin- 
ning from within, and making the people 
sensible of their wants, before these 
wants are supplied, might have guaran- 
teed success. The mere doing for 
people what they ought to do for them- 
selves, is like laying, with a pencil, the 
artificial hue of health upon features 
wasted by disease—the appearance 
may, for a while, deceive, but the con- 
dition, alas, remains the same. 

In the latter part of the second 
volume he introduces to our acquaint- 
ance a very interesting character, 
whom he met with at Leipsic, and of 
whom we shall extract some account ; 
as, when he publishes his travels, they 
will, probably, be among the most 
interesting that have yet been written. 

“He is a captain in the French 
guards, Doctor, Emir, Chan, Alcibiades 
Tavernier, nephew of the great tra- 
veller of that name, and by far a 
greater traveller than he was; having 
been severely wounded in the revo-~ 
lution, and not restored to his former 
situation until the time when France 
gave up the ghost, (I mean Napoleon,) 
Monsieur Tavernier contemptuously 
refused to return into the military ser- 
vice, and followed his natural: inclina- 
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tion—which is always the safest guide 
to men of talent in leading them into 
their proper sphere of action—in com- 
mencing a diligent study of medicine and 
surgery—a pursuit which he deter- 
mined to follow for the future. 

“ Wheu he had completed his studies, 
he began his extensive travels into 
Africa and Asia, particularly into 
Egypt and Abyssinia, Syria, Arabia, 
Persia, the ancient territory of the 
Great. Mogul, Armenia, and what is by 
far the most interesting part, into the 
enormous and almost unknown centre 
of Asia, as far as the Chinese wall. 
From thence he travelled through 
Chinese Tartary, as far as Kiachta, 
and returned to Europe by the new 
Russian and Siberian military road, 
where he was unfortunate enough to 
meet with shipwreck, as it were, in 
the very sight of his harbour ; that is 
to say, at the very gates of Bucharest, 
where he lives at present : he was seized 
upon by robbers, deprived of a great 
part of his property, collections, and 
papers, and left for dead, together with 

is son, who, although only ten years 
old, had seized a gun that lay in the 
carriage, and shot the leader of the 
robbers. Having received ten wounds 
his recovery was tedious and difficult. 

“ The remarkable and almost verging 
on the marvellous details of this jour- 
ney, exceed in variety, the most inte- 
resting of romances, while they pro- 
mise to add much to the increase of 
science. At one time we find the 
hero like Marco Polo, a favourite and 
minister of some mighty Tartar Prince, 
and even exalted himself to the rank 
of princes; at another time giving 
himself up to a romantic passion for 
the brightest ornament of the seraglio 
of his new lord, pursuing it through 
the greatest dangers and at last crowned 
with success. Now commanding an 
army, and giving battle, then again 
appearing as the leader of the wild 
hordes, in which character he dis- 
covered the original breed of horses 
in the very centre of Asia, which will 
probably prove superior to the Arabian, 
and discovered a new mode of drawing 
down lightning from heaven, which 
appears likely to throw into the shade 
the former one of Franklin. 

“ But as we shall soon see the details 
of this extraordinary adventure in his 
own work, I shall content myself with 
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giving here a brief notice of Monsieur 
Tavernier, (principally with a view of 
calling attention to his work,) to which 
I shall add two of his least important 
stories, which, from having a good 
memory and also from having taken 
notes at the time, I think I can give 
tolerably accurately, and in dving so 
1 am not afraid of taking anything 
away from the interest which a further 
acquaintance with the author will 
create. 


* * * * 
THE BEAR HUNT. 


‘There was a bear,’ said our Alci- 
biades, ‘that on account of his unheard- 
of size and colossal strength, had 
become the terror of all the inhabi- 
tants between Bucharest and Cempino, 
near the Carpatho-Romano-Moldavian 
mountains: the monster frequented the 
boundless forest of Poentar, which 
crosses a part of the road from Bucha- 
rest to Kronstadt in Transylvania. For 
from eight to ten years this enormous 
brute was well known to the peasants, 
whom he had robbed of about four hun- 
dred oxen,beside other domestic animals. 
No man dare close with him : a universal 
panic appears to have seized upon the 
country people, The last mee that 
was reported of him, and which excited 
the attention of the principal divan of 
the country was the following : 

‘ A large caravan of wine was making 
its tedious journey across the moun- 
tains towards Bucharest ; the people, as 
is usual there, halted in the heat of the 
mid-day, and unharnessed their oxen, 
to let them graze in the wood along 
the road side. Soon a terrible noise. 
was heard—those who were nearest to 
it ran to see what was the matter, and: 
saw among the buffaloes an enormous 
brute, something like them, only black, 
and far larger, which had seized upon 
one of them and laid it across his back, 
where he held it fast, as with an iron 
grasp, in spite of the fearful struggle 
of the agonized animal, and walked 
away with his prey upon his hind legs. 
This report, in appearance, so fabulous, 
awakened the interest of not only the 
ats gy but also the greatest 
overs of the chase in Bucharest, 
namely, the Bojar Kostaki, Kornesko, 
Manoulaki Floresko, the Bey-Zade 
Sontzo, and your humble servant. 
great chase was proposed, and planned 
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in the best possible manner by one of us, 
Floresko, the prefect of the foreigners’ 
department. The whole was arranged 
so that the bear should be first traced 
out, and then driven by five or six 
hundred peasants into a semicircle of 
about a hundred chasseurs. After the 
requisite number of people were col- 
lected together upon the appointed 
day, and all the regulations carried 
into effect with the most perfect si- 
lence, the signal sounded for beginning 
the chase ; it was a long-sustained 
note from a Jager’s horn, followed by 
other noisy instruments and the shouts 
of the drivers. This did not last long 
until a shot was fired at my right, 
where Kornesko stood, and then all 
was quiet again ; after some minutes I 
heard an animal make a considerable 
noise in breaking through the bushes, 
at a distance from me, for the stillness 
of aclear October day, together with 
the rustling of the leaves, that were 
already thickly strewed over the ground, 
doubled the noise made by the tread 
of any animal. This time it happened 
to be only a well-fed fox that exhibited 
himself to me at about eighty yards’ 
distance ; 1 let a bullet fly at him, and 
he rolled over, well shot through the 
head, and again all was silent ; but the 
beaters approached nearer and began 
again their loud cries: indeed it is 
sometimes terrific to hear our Molda- 
vian peasants, spread over an extent of 
some five or six miles, uttering their 
piercing shouts and more fearful sounds 
of lamentation, while they struck the 
trees with rattles and a thousand other 
discordant instruments. Soon I heard, 
at about a mile and a half on my left, 
two shots close together, and after- 
wards a deafening cry of ours, ours, 
which word is pronounced exactly the 
same by Romano-Moldavians as by 
the French, run like lightning along 
the ranks of the beaters. The Prince 
or Bey Zadey Soutzo (Bey means 
Prince, Zadey the son of a Sovereign 
Prince, as for example, [brahim Adama 
is of the Sultan) came to me and cried 
“Seigneur Alcibiades, the bear has 
broken through the beaters. What 
have you killed?” A fine fox, as you 
rs see ; his Mameluk, or Albanieser, 
took up the fox, then Kornesko came 
up and we went together to the place 
where the bear had broken: away. 
Then we found Floresko, who was 
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endeavouring to trace the direction 
which the animal had taken; he in- 
formed us that it was the Jager Lazar 
who had fired at him and had hit him 
in the back ; the other shot was fired, 
by a peasant, by whom the bear had 
tushed with such rapidity, breaking 
down the young trees on the right and 
left of him, that the poor fellow fell 
flat on his back with the fright, and 
his valiant gun took the opportunity 
of going off by itself; we laughed 
heartily at the terrified peasant, and 
brought him back to his former equi- 
librium with a good dose of brandy. 
Then, without any further delay, we 
followed the track of the bear. Before 
we had gone a hundred yards we saw 
drops of blood upon the leaves and 
branches which he touched in his pas- 
sage through them ; these marks were 
all at about five feet and a half high, 
just on a level with my eyes. This, 
being the height of a tolerably large 
man, induced me to ask Lazar of 
Poentar, who had shot at the bear, 
whether the bear went upon hind-legs 
alone or upon all-four? “Upon all- 
four,” he said, “just like a dog.” Then, 
for the first time, I began to give 
credit to the stories I had heard of 
the enormous size and strength of the 
monster, and my curiosity as well as 
my ambition to be, if possible, the 
slayer of him, reached the highest 
itch. 
"7 For a long time I wandered on with 
the others who had, in the meanwhile, 
sent for a pack of from sixty to seventy 
hounds which had been left in the 
nearest village. But at length, weary 
of the vain search, I left my compa- 
nions and turned to the left through 
a wild part of the wood, in which I 
expected to strike upon the road by 
which the carriage, containing our 
provisions, was to come; for I was 
sure that it was somewhere in that 
direction, and indeed I had become 
tolerably hungry. At last I came 
into what really deserved the name 
of a virgin valley. Enormous oaks 
lay there, fallen from age, and weeds, 
and young trees had sprung up 
upon their mouldering trunks, under 
the influence of the beneficent rays of 
the sun; deep darkness reigned be- 
neath the wide-spread branches of 
other giants, re in the vigour of life, 
and invited by the coolness of the 
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shade, I determined to enjoy a few 
minutes’ rest ; but almost immediately 
I héard an amazing noise as if a whole 
squadron of cavalry were charging 
down upon me, and soon I saw a 
gigantic coul-black animal, about two 
hundred yards from me, rushing down 
into the valley and passing by me with 
the speed of lightning. I had not 
time to remark it very accurately ; but 
as far as I could lee nothing from 
the Ice bear of the Pole to the enor- 
mous black inhabitant of Siberia, came 
near the size of this monster. I has- 
tened to follow him, taking a westerly 
direction, and heard the pack of 
hounds which had just found his track 
and was following him with great 
speed. Soon I met a_ Bojar, the 
principal servant of M. Floresko ; the 
unfortunate fellow said to me while 
we were proceeding, “I have a kind 
of preséntiment that I shall get up to 
the bear, so that I have brought with 
me the best of my sharp-shooters, who 
are following me on foot.” We now 
came into a deep part of the wood 
that was all overgrown with fruit-trees, 
which, it would appear, was the favou- 
rite resort of the bear, for we found the 
ram covered with great heaps of 
is droppings. I settled to remain in 
this wild strange place. Kostaki went 
on, although neither had his suite 
come up to him, nor could the hounds 
be any longer heard. Weary and 
heated I lay down under a great 
apple-tree, with my faithful dog Amico, 
lit my chibouk (Turkish pipe) with 
moss, and charged Amico, one of the 
strongest breed of wolf-hounds, whom 
I had trained to my service against 
either man or beast, to keep strict 
watch. Here I might have dreamed 
away some half hour or so, lying right 
comfortably, and with the greatest 
satisfaction, puffing away clouds of 
smoke into the air, when I heard 
again the noise of animals approaching. 
I rose gently and placed myself behind 
a tree when about a dozen sows, 
with an enormous boar at their head, 
burst forth from their head. Soon 
others came up until I reckoned 
three-and-twenty, who were all dili- 
gently employed in turning up the 
dead leaves in search of fruit that 
might have fallen among them. I 
kept back my hound and crept along 
like a serpent, upon my belly, under 
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cover of a fallen oak, until I had come 
within about eighty yards of them; my 
object was to kill the great boar; for 
I knew, from long and dangerous ex- 
perience in Mongolia, that people 
often risk their lives by not killing, in 
the first instance, the leader of the 
troop; but, as if he was conscious of 
some impending evil, he kept continu- 
ally moving away, and I could not, by 
any means, get within shot of him. At 
length I lost all patience and deter- 
mined that, come what might of it, I 
would bring one of them home with 
me as a trophy, and as I feared that 
they would not stay where they were 
much longer, and as one of the lengest 
sows, not quite so black as the others 
but covered with very long bristles, 
stood exactly opposite to me, I took 
good aim and shot well enough ; for 
after a few steps she fell and did not 
stir again; the others immediately 
disappeared, and the forest resumed 
its former state of solitude. It appeared 
that the collections of jagers had 
spread themselves wide, and, ambushed 
in different places, awaited the good 
fortune of the hounds driving the 
bear towards them; while I hoped 
that I had taken the most secure means 
of surprising him by waiting in the 
very centre of his camp. 

‘I knew that my shot must have 
excited attention, and so I blew my 
horn several times in the hope of 
bringing up to me, if possible, some of 
the beaters, who might carry my booty 
into a place of safety. I soon received 
an answer to my call and about thirty 
men, both jagers and beaters, came up 
by degrees. The wild boar, though he 
had fallen, was not quite dead, and 
gnashed frightfully with his teeth, until 
one of the jagers finished him. They 
then carried him up to the place where 
Kostaki had left me about an hour 
before. It proved an enormous beast, 
both as to size and fat. While they 
were all wishing me joy for having 
killed him, one of the peasants from 
the neighbourhood of Poeniar ap- 
peared to examine him very accu- 
rately—what surprises you in this 
animal, said 1? “Sir,” he replied, “it 
is very extraordinary; but about 
five or six years ago one of my 
pigs left me, and made acquaint- 
ance with a herd of wild sows, with 
whom he was often seen during the 
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following year, but not afterwards. 
Now, I could take my oath this is him. 
If he is my pig, he has got a mark in 
his left ear; and, in truth, there he 
found it, although somewhat worn 
away. One may easily imagine what 
a rage I was in, and what ridicule I 
had to endure, when it was discovered 
that my fine Erymanthean Aper, was 
changed into the domestic pig of a 
peasant, to whom I was, in all justice 
bound to restore it. 

‘I should have heard much more of 
the raillery of the Jagers, had it not 
been interrupted by the cry of the 
hounds, which sounded at about three 
miles distance. In the greatest pos- 
sible haste my companions left me to 
resume their positions, which they did 
not wish to abandon ; only Lazar, the 
Jager, who had had the first shot at 
the bear, and who, with the others, 
had obeyed the summons of my horn, 
remained along with me. When the 
pack of hounds had again turned off, 
I lit my chibouk again, and set myself 
astride upon my pig, that, in scorn, 
they had placed as a bench for me 
to sit upon. We heard the hounds 
then turning back again, and now 
really coming, faster and faster, in our 
direction—soon after we heard a fearful 
scream, followed by a yet more terrific 
yell. Having arranged my rifle, I ran 
towards the place the noise came 
from. There was a momentary silence 
—then a sound like the rushing of a 
thunder storm ; the underwood before 
me shook and bent aside, and now I 
saw the long-sought-for monster in 
reality, standing before me. The path 
was entirely taken up by his gigantic 
form, and he appeared to me to be 
springing directly at me, uttering a 
howl that nearly deafened me, and 
which literally made the air tremble. 
I was only half-conscious of what I 
was doing—victory or death lay before 
me. I took good aim, let him come 
within six yards of me, then discharged 
my fortunate double rifle, with which 
I had killed the fox and boar, the 
bullet hit the terrific animal directly 
between the two eyes. He paused a 
moment—my faithful amico sprung 
forward. The bear, perhaps astonished 
at the unexpected sight of a large 
white hound, and his courageous bark- 
ing, gave me time to apply a second 
bullet in exactly the same place ; while 
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Lazar, who had taken up a safe posi- 
tion behind an oak tree, fired a third 
into him, which, however, did not do 
him a great deal of harm, as we found 
it afterwards buried in his fat. As I 
now saw clearly that with every draw- 
ing of his breath streams of blood 
spouted from his head, I drew my 
hunting knife, and joined my hound 
in endeavouring to bewilder him with 
the loudest shouts that I could com- 
mand, when he yelled frightfully, and 
turned sidewards to seek sufety in the 
mass of underwood ; but he soon tot- 
tered from side to side, and it was 
easily seen that his strength was de- 
— After about thirty steps he 
ay down. I made immediate use of 
the time thus offered to me to load 
again, and then was prepared to follow 
him in safety. He lay quite quietly, 
made no more noise, and used his fore 
legs, just as a man would his arms, to 
wipe away the blood from his face. I 
endeavoured to irritate him again, 
that he might turn round, and give me 
au opportunity of aiming at the most 
mortal part, which succeeded but too 
completely ; for, after having first 
broken some branches of trees, and 
thrown them at me with prodigious 
force, he was excited by me and my 
hound to such a degree, that, seeing 
that he had no further chance of escape, 
he raised himself once more, with all 
his strength, and made a second 
attempt at rushing upon me, but his 
fate was sealed. When he had almost 
touched the barrel of my gun, he re- 
ceived his last mortal wound in his 
brain, and sank forward, covering me 
with his blood, and almost burying me 
under the enormous mass of his body ; 
and the last roar that he gave ex- 
ceeded the most terrible that I have 
ever heard ; the tone of it was so full, 
so deep, so full of despuir, and piercing, 
that the whole forest resounded with it, 
and the echo trembled as it returned 
the sound. 

‘ Now came up Floresko, the hounds, 
and a hundred men, who were asto- 
nished, and sliuddered as they contem- 
plated the brute, and all poured in 
upon me their congratulations at having 
slain the monster who had for so long 
a time been the terror of the neigh- 
bourhood. 

‘I felt, indeed, very much elated ; 
for I had never been in more immi- 
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nent danger, and never won a victory 
that gave me more momentary satis- 
faction. They were obliged to cut 
away the underwood, in order to be 
able to carry the brute to the nearest 
toad. Inthe meanwhile Floresko told 
me that he was afraid that his upper 
steward, Kostaki, had proved the sa- 
crifice of that day, for he had found 
him in a frightful condition ; and shortly 
the poor fellow was brought up upon a 
bier. His appearance was dreadful. 
His limbs, as well as his clothes, hung 
down torn to pieces, his entrails pro- 
truded from his body, his spine was 
injured, recovery was out of the ques- 
tion. After horrible torments he died 
the same day. 

‘So did this great beast die, not un- 
avenged ; and the joy of our success 
was too dearly purchased. 

‘ They placed the bear upon a large 
waggon, -yoked with four oxen, in 
order to bring him to Bucharest. They 
there skinned him, and found from 
780 to 800Ib. of fat, and 963lb. of flesh 
and bones. From the hindermost part 
to between his ears, he measured 
19 feet ; and according to calculations, 
made upon the theory of Dr. Gall, he 
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must have been from 170 to 180 years 
old. He was entirely black, and his 
teeth were much worn away. He was, 
most probably, a Siberian bear, that 
had been from time to time hunted, 
and received occasional wounds. In 
his left haunch, and in his back, two 
arrow heads were found. I gave his 
skin to the Turkish general, Namik 
Pacha, who, a short time azo, travelled 
through Europe, charged with several 
embassies from the Sultan. I have his 
skull, and a part of his fat, in my ice 
house at Bucharest.’ ” 

We have now given a sufficient 
number of extracts, to prove the 
author's versatility ; and we can assure 
those among our readers who can- 
not read the original, that when a 
translation appears, iit will be well 
worth a perusal.* We now take leave 
of him, with the hope that he may 
live long, travel much, and write often ; 
and that, in his future works, he will 
avoid personalities, as well as the dis- 
cussion of religious topics, and leave 
unexpressed those thoughts which re- 
quire a Greek character to veil them 
from the public eye. 


SONNET. 


Thou dost not know how he, the worshipper 

Of his soul’s idol from his earliest years, 

Can draw a language from his hopes and fears, 
And make a converse of his thoughts with her. 
Thou dost not know how oft amid the storm, 

Remembrance of thee hath been gladly woo'd, 

And e’en when nature smiled in gentle mood 
I have forsaken her, to catch thy form, 

And lingering nightly by the desert shore, 

With none to see me but the silent moon, 

Have dreamed of thee in such delicious swoon, 
So painfully pleasing, like a dream of yore, 

That heaven, and earth, and moon, and the still sea, 
Seem’d all conversing, with one voice, of thee. 


* While these sheets‘are passing through the press, a translation has been 


announced, which we have not yet seen. 
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London, June 17, 1834. 


Dear AntuHony, 

Well, my friend, there has been 
a change of ministry at last—“and 
such a change!” But no matter ; 
the “ Reform” cabinet exists no longer, 
and this thing cannot Jong endure, 
at least I suppose it cannot, though 
Heaven knows it is hard enough, 
after the experience of the last 
three years and a half, to say that 
anything is positively too absurd to 
totter on, under the name and sem- 
blance of a government of these king- 
doms. I think we were lately in that 
sort of position in which it is said, 
“you must be worse before you will 
be better.” Perhaps we are so still; 
but we have, at all events, made an 
important step towards that worser 
condition which is to be the precursor 
of our amendment. I do not mean, in 
imitation of the prevailing fashion, to 
set about eulogizing these inen who 
have left the ministry, just as if their 
doing so had wiped away all the folly 
and error of which they have been 
justly accused when in the administra- 
tion, and of which they would be still 
accused if they were still in the ad- 
ministration, even by those who now 
praise them. But while I regard tie 
four ex-cabinet ministers as participa- 
tors in pernicious acts of revolution, 
which Great Britain can never forget, 
and ought never to forgive till justice 
bas been done upon the perpetrators of 
them, it must be confessed that they, 
or at least three of them, were the most 
respectable in talent, and by far the 
most respectable in character, of the 
whole cabinet. As for the Earl of 
Ripon—the Fred. Robinson of “ pras- 
perity” notoriety, the Lord Goderich 
of Canning manufacture, and the 
Goosy Goderich by popular accla- 
mation—the less that is said about 
him the better. But Stanley, Gra- 
ham, and the Duke of Richmond, 
were men who, with all their faults, 
did some credit to their places, and the 
substitutes fur them are “ poor indeed.” 


Let us look for a moment at the 
new men they have got, and let us 
laugh, if we can laugh, at that of which 
the country ought to be so heartily 
ashamed. Rice, you must remember, 
they had before, and, if I do not much 
mistake, in a situation where he did 
them much more service than he will 
be able to do as Secretary for the 
Colonies: many a good clerk makes 
a bad manager; the clever Secretary 
to the Treasury will, I suspect, be a 
feeble, fussy cabinet minister. As for 
the House of Commons, his measure 
has been taken there long ago, and he 
will never bear more weight than he 
has at present. It would be absurd to 
talk of him for a moment as an equiva- 
lent for Stanley in any respect ; but be 
the value of his services what they 
may, they are not now acquired—they 
are only shifted from a more appropri- 
ate to a less appropriate sphere of 
action. As for Rice himself, he is the 
most delighted creature on earth, now 
that he has secured his seat for Cam- 
bridge ; and as he is unquestionably a 
clever fellow, and a good fellow too, 
though cursed with an unpleasant kind 
of affectation and a love of displaying 
as something fine and uncommon, that 
which every gentleman ought to know 
as a matter of course, I am willing 
that he should enjoy the glory of being 
a cabinet minister, but I wish he had 
wiser people for colleagues to kee 
him in the right way. Lord Carlisle, 
the new Privy Seal, they also had 
before, though he held no office. The 
change from no office to a sinecure is 
not much, except as to the pay; and 
that cireumstance, however agreeable 
to Lord Carlisle, has in it no very 
obvious advantage to the country. I 
suspect that his Tordship’s fitness for an 
office where he has. nothing to do, is 
much more certain that his worthiness 
to receive a salary from the Treasury. 
The new First Lord of the Admiralty 
is no new accession of wisdom to the 
government. He has had all sorts of 
situations, in which no more ability 
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than that of receiving pay was requi- 
site—his name appears, I know not 
how often, in the pension list. He is 
an undeniable blockhead—stiff, pom- 
pous, and without an idea. His acces- 
sion to the cabinet is mere nonsense, 
Edward Ellice is an active, talking, 
“knowing lad,” as we say in Ireland, 
whose character ought to have been a 
complete bar to his admission into the 
cabinet. His assistance the govern- 
ment also had before, in the only way 
in which he really can be of any use 
to a government. He has been a 
jobber in other things besides politics, 
and can bring nothing good, whatever 
evil he may bring to the character of 
the patched-up cabinet. 

The new Master of the Mint— 
Abercromby—is the most important of 
the new cabinet ministers ; and this 
shows how insignificant the rest must 
be ; for Abercromby is nothing more 
than a cool, hard, come Scotchman, 
and a bitter Whig ; but bold and in- 
dependent enough to carry his whiggism 
through, without doubling, and twist- 
ing, and aang; according to the 
general custom of his party. Aber- 
cromby always looks as if he had 
shaved with cold water, and swallowed 
a large lump of ice for his breakfast, 
which still lay cold and heavy upon 
his stomach—his brains may be sup- 
posed to be an agglomeration of iron 
wire, and his heart an_ ossification, 
with just enough of cavity to hold 
the black bitter substance which cir- 
culates through genuine sulky Whigs, 
instead of wholesome blood. Indepen- 
dently of his hard, remorseless, de- 
tructive principles in politics, he is 
unfit for a British minister. He may 
be a very good estate agent, or factor— 
which he was, not very long ago, to his 
Grace of Devonshire—but the man 
has by no means the elevation, or the 

rasp of mind for a statesman, who 

as a share in guiding the affairs of 
the kingdom. But, such as he is, 
he can hardly be considered an acces- 
sion to the government ; for they made 
use of him before, nearly to the extent 
of which he was capable of being useful. 

Poulet Thomson’s step from the 
Vice-Presidency to the Presidency of 
the Board of Trade, makes no differ- 
ence. He was a pernicious, pedantic 
coxcomb before, and he will be a per- 
nicious, pedantic coxcomb still. Sono 
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more, at present, about him. A junior 
Baring is transferred from a Lordship of 
the Treasury, to the Secretaryship of 
the Treasury, lately held by Spring 
Rice. I saber think the gentleman is 
quite inadequate to such a situation, 
which requires great attention, industry, 
and acuteness ; but the truth is, that 
not much is known about this Baring. 
No doubt he will be able to sign 
his name to the accounts; and as to 
his efficiency in office, the Whigs will 
not mind ¢hat, unless the matter, by 
some chance, is forced upon them. 

As for Lord Conyngham, Colonel 
Hay, and Captain Byng, who have, 
respectively, got the Post-Office, the 
Clerkship of the Ordnance, and a Lord- 
ship of the Treasury, what can one say 
of such trash, except to express wonder 
that a serious, thinking, business-like 
people, as the English are, should en- 
dure to have such persons as the re- 
sponsible managers of important public 
affairs ; and, whatis more strange, should 
endure ¢o paythemtoo. Ifsuchappoint- 
ments as these be tolerable, I should 
be glad to know whut things they were, 
under the ante and anti-reform system, 
which, we are assured, produced the 
storm of popular indignation that 
carried, as on the wings of the wind, 
the reform bill ? 

Such, then, are the “arrangements” 
which, after many painful throes and 
struggles—many impediments, doubts, 
and difficulties, have, at length, been 
effected ; and the government appoint- 
ments—principal and subordinate—are 
at length complete after the late breach. 
I need not tell you of the outpourings 
of contemptuous wrath—the almost 
universal blame and derision, which 
this patching up has met with. The 
storm raged so high, that I, at one 
time, suspected something more serious 
would come of it than the thun- 
dering, howling, and hissing of the 
newspapers, and the sneering and jeer- 
ing in the genteel, and particularly 
devoted, as well as “reformed,” House 
of Commons. But, for some days 
back, there has been a lull, and there 
seems to be some chance of its con- 
tinuing, unless a threatened motion on 
the part of Lord Wicklow, should lead 
the Conservative majority in the Lords 
into decisive action on behalf of the 
church. 

The debates in both Houses, in 
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which the ex-ministers made their 
explanations, were not less interesting 
than such debates generally are. Mr. 
Stanley’s speech, if one could forget 
some other speeches which the same 
Mr. Stanley has made, would excite 
the utmost admiration and gratitude. 
He never was more eloquent, and 
when one says this of Mr. Stanley, it 
follows that the speech must have 
been indeed a great one. Undoubtedl 

the theme was an animating one to all 
who feel as earnestly for the church 
as I would fain hope, notwithstanding 
some misgivings, that Mr. Stanle 

does. Sir James Graham was muc 

more effective also, than he generall 

was, while a minister. How absurd it 
is of the people to talk here as they 
do about the cool audacity of the Irish, 
and so on, when they have such a 
gentleman as Mr. Ward to rise up, 
and with an air of the most Jiberal 
assurance imaginable, propose that the 
property of the Established Church in 
Ireland, shall be held applicable to the 
purpose of the state. He would not 
for the world (he means just at present) 
apply the same rule to the property of 
the church in England ; but in Ireland 
the establishment, by a mind so purged 
from prejudice as his, is seen to be 
preposterous. It is, in short, very 
coolly assumed that nothing but un- 


‘enlightenment and bigotry, of the 


darkest and densest description, could 
dream of upholding the church estab- 
lishment in Ireland, and this, too, is 
from a man brought up in Tory 
society, and since he came to man’s 
estate abiding in Toryism, and con- 
senting thereunto ! here can be 
only one thing more disgusting than 
this, and that is, that ministers of the 
crown should consent to such prin- 
ciples as those avowed by Mr. 
Ward; and to fill up the measure 


~ of their shame, shrink from the par- 


liamentary recognition of principles, 
which in fear and trembling for their 
places, they humbly allow to be just. 
There does not seem to be any reason 
for this miserable half-and-half pro- 
ceeding, except that it caused delay 
in coming to that crisis which, when it 
does come, will probably shake them, 
and all such feeble men, out of poli- 
tical power, and also that it gave 
opportunity for a new commission, 
uuder pretence of at once affording a 
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pledge against the church, and leading 
to the attainment of what is called 
necessary information, There never 
was a more offensive absurdity than 
this new commission of inquiry, re- 
specting church property, Protestant 
ism, Popery, education, performance 
of ecclesiastical duty, and I know not 
what besides, which the government, 
to make the humbug the greater, have 
stuffed into it. It is offensive, because 
it puts, or seems to put, all sorts of 
religious belief or superstition on a 
similar footing, as if they were all of 
equal authority or equal doubtfulness, 
and one no more entitled to respect and 
support than another. It is absurd 
because I, Terence O’ Ruark, you, An- 
thony Poplar, and every other man that 
knows anything of Ireland, are per- 
fectly wile that even if persons, 
the best fitted for such an inquiry, 
(and such are not the persons named 
in the commission) were employed 
upon it, they could not come at results 
to be depended upon as accurate, 
without years of labour, and check 
upon check, to supply the defects of 
carelessness, and to guard against the 
industry of misrepresentation. The 
commission, if it reports at all, will 
report a curdle of conjectures or false- 
hoods, and this will be made probably 
the foundation of legislation! Such is 
the effect of proceeding to make laws, 
not to suit the requirements of a 
people, but to appease the brawlings 
of a faction. 

In the House of Lords, upon the 
Earl of Wicklow’s motion, for the pro- 
duction of this commission, Lord 
Grey approached so near to dignity 
in his declamation, and produced 
such an impression of sincerity by his 
earnestness, that I was disposed more 
to pity than condemn him, until I 
came to his frantic vows of allegiance 
to the cant term (for | know not what 
definite idea it is supposed to convey) 
the “spirit of the age.” A more 
egregiously absurd, and grossly im- 
proper speech than this, was never 
made by any one at years of discretion, 
and having important duties confided 
to him. What! Shall a man who has 
lived seventy years—the Prime Mi- 
nister of Great Britain, who ought to 
have clear principles of religious and 
political duty, fixed and moored in 
the depths of his conscience so fast, 
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that they could never be moved by 
any storm of popular sentiment—no, 
nor by any hope, however splendid— 
any fear, however terrible—shall a man 
who ought to be thus settled, stab- 
lished, fortified—long and long ago— 
tell us now, in his old age, and when 
directing the government of the country, 
that he has nothing more definite for 
his guide than “ the spirit of the age ?” 
Why this is like the silly rant of some 
youth in a debating society, or the 
trashy declamation of some shallow 
political pedant, who prepares “fine 
writing” for a country newspaper. 
What does the “spirit of the age” 
mean? Are there no criterions of 
right and wrong by which it must 
stand or fall? Is there nothing so 
certain, nothing so sacred, nothing so 
worthy of being held to, and suffered 
for, in good or ill fortune, but 
it must be held subordinate to the 
“spirit of the age,” and sacrificed to 
that dire tyranny, if the sacrifice be 
‘demanded ? God forbid that we should 
ever live under such an authority as 
that. What! shall a man with definite 
duties, have the face to say he will 
abandon them, to follow what he sup- 
ses to be the “spirit of the age ?” 
his is more absurd than if a man 
who was bound to journey to a certain 
place, should say he would not follow 
the road he knew to be the right one, 
but follow rather the spirit of his horse! 
Lord Grey would do worse—he would 
follow the spirit of an ass, or a herd of 
asses ; for what else is the source of 
that silly braying which we often hear 
described as emanating from the “spirit 
of the age?” But enough of this. 
Lord Grey has warned the country 
that he has no principle of action or 
restraint that can be depended upon, 
und so far his avowal has done good. 
But, after all, you will ask, what are 
these ministerial movements, and what 
are the events of the session to come 
to? How will the revolution speed ? 
and will the long-threatened collision 
between the House of Peers and the 
democratised House of Commons be 
evaded for another session? Now, 
Anthony, I will not hazard my pro- 
phetical reputation by answering all 
thesequestions. The ministerial changes 
are what they are: it is a feeble, fuir- 
weather cabinet; and if there be a 
smart shock of any kind, to pieces it 
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must go; but if there be not, it may 
enjoy the leisure of the long vacation 
in place and pay. As to the business 
of the session, it is likely, after so very 
much talk, to end in nothing but the 
v0or-law bill, (which, I suppose, the 

ords will alter considerably, ) the Irish 
tithe bill, the renewal of the coercion 
bill, and I know not what more ; for I 
will not think so badly of the House of 
Lords, as to suppose that, with the 
power to throw out the bill for dis- 
uniting the English universities from the 
church establishment, they will shrink 
from doing sv. Indeed it seems im- 
possible that after what has taken place 
at Oxford, the Duke of Wellington can 
do anything else than strain every 
nerve to preserve to the last the Pro- 
testantism of the Universities—of Ox- 
ford, at all events. I should, indeed, 
not be at all surprised if the govern- 
ment, according to its usual, juste-milieu 
method, should propose to unchristian- 
ize Cambridge ouly, and leave Oxford 
to the church ; but this is only a spe- 
culation. 

As to “collision,” it is curious to 
observe how the same organs of the 
press which, when the reform bill was 
In progress, asserted that it was “a 
final measure,” and that it did not, as 
the Conservatives contended, contain 
the elements of confusion and destruc- 
tion to the whole balanced system of 
the constitution, now unblushingly ex- 
claim, that a collision must come, and 
that the House of Lords must not 
presume to thwart the views of the 
House of Commons. For mine own 
part, I neither dread collision (in com- 
parison with the present state of things) 
nor deprecate its speedy occurrence, 
We shall have neither peace nor cer- 
tainty in this country, touching the 
stability of public institutions, nor even 
of the rights and liberties of the peo- 
ple, until the question be set at rest, 
what the power is which is to rule over 
us. At present the House of Lords 
pretends to it, and the King pretends 
to it (I mean in partnership with the 
other estates of the realm); but the 
cry is, that the House of Commons 
alone must substantially rule. I wish 
this demand had been met and decided 
upon, before so much was given up to 
the fear of bringing the king and the 
peers into trouble by an opposition to 
the House of Commons. Nothing can 
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be more plain, than that the more that 
is conceded, the more will be demanded, 
until, at last, the Commons be suffered 
to rule alone, or resisted. All the 
analogy of history teaches, that if we 
do not make a stand upon the ancient 
ways of the constitution, and insist 
upon the equal authority of the three 
estates in the making of laws, we shall 
by and by arrive at despotism through 
the gates of anarchy. With a country 
circumstanced as this is, with such im- 
portant interests to be crushed, before 
monarchy and aristocracy can be 
crushed, we cannot come by a peaceful 
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I intended to have given you a short 
dissertation on foreign affairs; but I 
have changed my mind.—Take instead 
this summary: The revolutionary and 
anti-religious party in Portugal and 
Spain, have been enabled, by France 
and England, to overthrow the legiti- 
mate sovereigns, and to triumph over 
the will of the mass of the people. 
England, France, Spain, and Portugal, 
or rather the diberal governments, of 
these four kingdoms, are now in close 
league ; and the shock between them 
and the northern powers, Russia, Aus- 
tria, and Prussia, is at hand. 


revolution to the state of American 

rudeness and republicanism. We must Yours ever, in peace and in war, 
have a struggle in the long run : to pre- 
vent that—much better to struggle now 
for retaining that which we have. 


TERENCE O’Ruark. 


Thus far has our friend Terence written from the other side of the water 
upon “recent political events ;” but we have more, much more, to say to our 
friends on this side, upon events which, in one sense, we can hardly call 
political. The question on which we write is one that involves considerations 
beyond those of civil polity, while it includes all in politics that is dear; the 
question is between religion and infidelity, between the friends and enemies of 
our God—the question, WHETHER BRITAIN SHALL BE A CHRISTIAN STATE. 

Protestant brethren, how shall we speak of what has occurred ?—for it is to 
you that we address ourselves—in what language shall we clothe the feelings of 
our hearts? ‘The rulers have taken counsel together against us.” It was not 
enough that they have destroyed our Protestant corporation; that they have 
forbid us to remember the day that we loved, and declared the banner of Pro- 
testantism a rebellious flag ; that they have insulted our clergy, and cast down 
the mitres of our church ; that they have attempted to take the Bible from our 
children : all is not enough ; they have sent round to number us, our wives, and 
our children, and to mark us out as a few, a remnant, by their own policy a 
sorely diminished remnant among a great people, and this, too, to find in our 
fewness a pretext for the spoliation which they purpose. This policy has, 
hitherto been such as to drive many of us from our homes; and now, when 
their own persecutions and oppressions have exiled the great mass of our 
brethren, they insult us on the smallness of our numbers, and tell us, that to 
conciliate Popery, that Popery which those very rulers have sworn to be dam- 
nable and idolatrous, they will confiscate, by a most unholy sacrilege, the 
property of our church which they have sworn to defend. : 

is Majesty’s ministers—but no, we will not pollute our Christian sovereign’s 
name by associating it with the patrons and advocates of infidelity; the minis- 
ters whom the political unions have forced upon the King, have done this. 
They have openly avowed that no rights are too sacred for them to violate, no 
property s» hallowed as to be beyond the reach of their spoliation. The King 
of Judah took away the gold from the door-posts of the Lurd’s house, to buy off 
the invasion of his Babylonish foe; but these men are ransacking all the 
treasures of our temple, and squandering them on the mad and poeDonte 
attempt to buy off the demands of modern Babylon, demands that will increase 
with every concession. Moderation is unknown to Popery ; the word itself might 
be put with the Bible in the index expurgatorius of the Romish church. The 
lust for lordly dominion is her very essence, and in Ireland she would have it, were 
it not for the Established Church, which resists her encroachments, and therefore 
is the object of her unceasing hate. Let the church be removed, and 
throughout whoie districts of Ireland her tyranny will be unmasked and 
Vou. LV. I 
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undisturbed. The few Protestants whom the church now keeps together, and 
whose presence operates as a check = mg her absurdities and her aggressions, 
will depart to where they can worship their God unmolested; and bigoted 
priests will rule an enslaved and degraded population with a rod of iron, and 
riot in all the luxury of unrestrained and unmitigated despotism. And this 
despotism is not merely the despotism of temporal tyranny, but it is this, in all 
its worst features, along with despotism over the hearts and consciences. While 
our church, essentially a missionary church, exists, this despotism never can be 
complete. That Gospel, which is the power of God unto salvation, will 
sometimes be heard, and the pure doctrines of evangelical religion be brought 
into contrast with the fictions and traditions of Popery. But let the church be 
destroyed, and in many parishes Protestantism will be extinct, and whole 
districts be as effectually precluded from the voice of truth—from the labour of 
Christian love, which we find in the church, their rallying point, as if the 
Inquisition had drawn round them a “cordon sanataire.” 

But we are not only marked out, and numbered as a few, in the midst of a 
blood-thirsty mob, but a premium is offered on our extirpation. In a country 
which was the scene of the massacres of 1641—in a country where the names 
of Scullabogue and Carrickshock are still familiar as the proverbs of sanguinary 
atrocity—those who “thirst for the life’s blood of Protestantism,” are told that 
whenever they can diminish the Protestants to a certain number, they will be 
rid of the Grievance! ! of a Protestant Church. Gracious God! was not the 
work of extirpation proceeding fast enough? Have we not, in the pages of 
this very Magazine—in this very number, shown the frightful increase of 
Protestant emigration? Is not this process rapid enough for the savage ferocity 
of our foes? For years—“and years are but the moments of a nation’—has 
the heart’s blood of Protestantism been trickling, drop by drop—must the 
impatient cruelty of our enemies hurry on the consummation? We cannot 
write with coolness. We say with Colonel Conolly, the bold and undaunted 
member for Donegal—* our soul is full of execration.” 

To the Protestants of Ulster, who, numerically, are equal to their enemies— 
in all that could nerve the arm or animate the heart, are immeasurably their 
superiors, the mischief of this numbering may not be so apparent ; but let 
them think of our brethren in the South, where, in some parts, they are 
scattered, a few amid great numbers of the votaries of Rome—will they coolly 
— the signal to be given for their persecution? The struggle is not now 
or ascendancy, we contend for our lives. In the name of God, brethren, be 
men. Your King is on your side—pour in your loyal and affectionate addresses 
to his throne ; they may support even a royal heart against the persecution to 
which he too is subjected, to force him to abandon your cause. The people of 
England are on your side—victory rests with yourselves. If a month elapses 
before the Protestants of the North have held meetings in every county and 
every parish, to thank their King for his Christian declaration, they are unworthy 
to be the subjects of such a King. 

And dark as is the cloud that is over us, God has set in that cloud the bow 
that promises that he has not forgotten us. Witness the Christian men who 
have left the ungodly cabinet, and given up place and pension sooner than 
betray their consciences—witness the soul-stirring appeals that have been made 
to our religious feelings, and to those of our English brethren, by our beloved 
King—by Lords Winchelsea and Roden. Neutrality is crime, and despair is 
impiety, because it may lead to inaction. We take the words of our King as 
our motto—* The threats of those who are enemies of the church, make it the 
more necessary for those who feel their duty to that church to speak out.” The 
Protestants of Ireland meet in Dublin in the commencement of July, and this 
is right ; but they must meet everywhere—* they must speak out.” 

The St. James’s Chronicle was the first paper that gave the words of our 
religious and gracious King to the Protestants of Britain ; and since that time 
they have been read by every Protestant in the empire. But it may be that 
some one has forgotten to retain a copy of this precious document, and, 
therefore, we reprint it, were it only to show our veneration for the very words ; 
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and, could we hope that our expression of gratitude could reach the royal eye, 
we would tell his Majesty that those words have been wept over by many a 
poor and persecuted Protestant—that they have been pasted in the commence- 
ment of the family Bible, and that at the sacred service of each evening, from 
many a cottage fireside has ascended up to the throne of the King of Kings, 
the unbought prayer of many a heart that is now ready to spill the last drop of its 
blood in defence of his sacred person. We take from the St. James’s Chronicle 
the following report of his Majesty’s reply to the birth-day address of the 
bisho S:— 

y Lords—You have a right to require of me to be resolute in defence of the 
aus I have been, by the circumstances of my life, and by conviction, led to 
support toleration to the utmost extent of which it is justly capable; but toleration 
must not be suffered to go into licentiousness: it has its bounds, which it is my duty 
and which I am resolved to maintain. Iam, from the deepest conviction, attached 
to the pure Protestant faith, which this church, of which I am the temporal head, is 
the human means of diffusing and preserving in this land. 

“TI cannot forget what was the course of events which placed my family on the 
throne which I now fill: those events were consummated in a revolution which was 
rendered necessary, and was effected, not, as has sometimes been most erroneously 
stated, merely for the sake of the temporal liberties of the people, but for the 
preservation of their religion. It was for the defence of the religion of the country, 
that was made the settlement of the crown, which has placed me in the situation 
that I now fill; and that religion, and the church of England anp IRELanp, 
the prelates of which are now before me, it is my fired purpose, determination, and 
resolution to MAINTAIN. 

« The present bishops, I am quite satisfied, (and I am rejoiced to hear from them, 
and from all, the same of the clergy in general, under their governance, ) have never 
been excelled, at any period of the history of our church, by any of their predeces- 
sors, in learning, piety, or zeal in the discharge of their high duties. If there are 
any of the inferior arrangements in the discipline of the church (wHIcH, HOWEVER, I 
GREATLY DousBT) that require amendment, I have no distrust of the readiness or 
ability of the prelates now before me to correct such things; and to you, I trust, 
they will be left to correct, with your authority UNIMPAIRED and UNSHACKLED. 

«I trust it will not be supposed that I am speaking to you a speech which I have 
got by heart. No, I am declaring to you my real and genuine sentiments, I have 
almost completed my sixty-ninth year, and though blessed by God with a very rare mea- 
sure of health, not having known what sickness is for some years, yet I do not blind 
myself to the plain and evident truth, that increase of years must tell largely upon 
me when sickness shall come: I cannot therefore expect that I shall be very long in 
this world. It is under this impression that I tell you, that while I know that the 
law of the land considers it impossible that I should do wrong—that while I know 
there is no earthly power which can call me to account—this only makes me the 
more deeply sensible of the responsibility under which I stand to that Almighty 
Being before whom we must all one day appear. When that day shall come, you 
will know whether I am sincere in the declaration which I now make, of My riRM 
ATTACHMENT to the church, and RESOLUTION TO MAINTAIN IT. 

«I have spoken more strongly than usual, because of unhappy circumstances that 
have forced themselves upon the observation of all, The threats of those who are 
enemies of the church, make it the more necessary for those who feel their duty to 
that church To speak out. The words which you hear from me are indeed spoken 
by my mouth, but they flow from my heart.” 

Surely, surely, these noble sentiments call for some peculiar expression of 
gratitude on the part of the Irish clergy. On our pastors and our bishops we 
now affectionately call. The King has declared his sentiments towards you ; it 
is your part to declare yours towards him. Venerable men, come forward on 
the moment, from the holy duties of your office, to thank your protector for the 
assurance that he will assent you the uninterrupted discharge of your duties. 
If you do this, and if the nation be, what we believe it to be, a loyal and a 
Christian nation—THE CRY oF CHURCH AND KING WILL RING THROUGHOUT 
THE LAND IN ONE BURST OF GENEROUS AND AFFECTIONATE ENTHUSIASM OF 
PROTESTANT AND RELIGIOUS Britain. 
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Wuite our eye glances over the few 
sunny spots of greenery which adorn our 
*‘ library table,” it reverts again and again 
to“ The Dream, and other Poems,” by Mrs. 
George Lenox Conyngham, a fair coun- 
trywoman of our own. This interesting 
volume is brought out in beautiful type 
and paper, by Mr. Moxon of Dover-street, 
London. To us the authoress is better 
known by her virgin name, Elizabeth 
Holmes. We knew her in our college 
days, not many years since, when the 
names of wife and mother were yet stran- 
gers to her ear, and as such we remember 
her—«“ the admired of all admirers;” 

Even then her reputation as a German 
scholar was remarkable, and she was, 
perhaps, the first lady in this country 
who made German literature her study, 
and who ventured to clothe in our lan- 
guage the creations of the German muse. 

In turning over the pages, our eye is 
caught by the motto “beglantz vom 
rothen Schein des Himmels bebt”— 
prefixed to a sweet poem called “ The 
Summer Evening.” This is a transla- 
tion from the classic Matthison; but if 
we remember rightly, the original is 
called “ The Evening in Spring.” (Frah- 
lingsabend.) We cannot resist the temp- 
tation of giving a few lines. 


On the young stalk the tint the red 
heaven throws 
Plays o'er the trembling dew: 
The vernal landscape’s quivering image 
glows 
Through waves of clearest blue. 


The mountain rill, the brightly blos- 
som’d hedge, 
Woods bathed in sunlight streams, 
The evening star, that on the purple edge 
Of yonder soft cloud beams, 


Oh! how encircleth everlasting love 
Creation with its band! 
The glow-worms light, the fiery orbs 
above 


Are kindled by one hand. 





Almighty! at thy signal from its place 
Is dropped a leaflet here. 
There, at thy signal, through unbounded 
space, 
Is hurled a wandering sphere. 


We may, en passant, observe the coin- 
cidence between the expression of Mat- 
thison in the third verse : 

O! wie umschlingt und hilt der 

Wesen Heer 
Der ew’gen Liefe Band, 
and that of Montgomery, who applies 
the same thought to « beauty,” 
O! Beauty is the master shell, 
The syren of the soul, 
Whose magic zone encompasseth 
Creation with control. 

While, however, we notice the coin- 
cidence, we do not forget the remark of 
a celebrated critic :—* The expression of 
two writers may be similar and sometimes 
identical, yet be oriyinal in both.” But 
a truce with the cold criticism of poetical 
plagiaries, while one of the spirit-stirring 
passages of “ The Persians” of Aeschylus 
presents itself as a motto to“ A Greek 
war-song,” in the volume before us. 

And here we pause to thank our 
fair countrywoman, whose knowledge of 
Greek literature is not less than that of 
German, for the beautiful recollections 
of the Greek dramatic poets which adorn 
her pages; we feel the more inclined to 
do so in this age of brass, when historical 
and classic associations are alike forgotten 
for the fustian of the self-important 
Punch (fit emblem of the present spirit 
of the times) and the march of humbug. 

In the following specimens of the 
«Greek war-song,” which is an original 
poem, vigour, fire, and classic chasteness 
harmoniously combine. To enjoy it 
fully, let the reader imagine himself a 
spectator of the battle of Salamis. 
Before him the unnumbered fleets of the 
Persian sweep the Saronic straits—on 
land his multitudinous army, of many 
nations, is congregated—on the rocky 
brow of Aigialus, that frowns over the 
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island, sits the haughty Xerxes on a 
gorgeous throne of silver, in proud anti- 
cipation of immediate victory; and here 
the band of Greeks, led by Themistocles, 
breathe united strength; and as they 
come on, their war-song rises in one 
heart-stirring cry:— 


Sons of the Greek! advance! 
Defend your liberty ! 

This day’s departing glance 
Must leave you fall’n or free. 

The stranger is at hand, 
His fleet is on the sea: 

Ere night, your native land 
That stranger’s slave may be. 


With his myriads of troops 
He would sweep us away: 
Like the eagle that swoops 
From the clouds on his prey, 
Yonder despot now deems 
He shall crush us today : 
Let him trust Fancy’s dreams— 
We are truer than they. 


In his pomp and his power let the tyrant 
confide, 
In the minions that crouch at his nod, 
In the ministering reptiles that pamper 
his pride ; 
Our defence is the patriot’s God! 


Look round, as brave men dare, 
Upon your fathers’ graves ; 
They left.you free as air, 
Unshackled as the waves : 
Their blood must never flow 
Within the veins of slaves— 
He who beats back the foe, 
His father’s glory saves. 


We would gladly dwell on this sweet 
volume, and more particularly on the 
principal poem, “ The Dream,” which 
contains passages of great power, 
fire, and beauty, but must be read 
throughout to be appreciated as it de- 
serves, 

The language is chaste, unincumbered 
by superfluous epithets or ornament ; and 
the thoughts and the expression of them 
abound in that pithy vigour, condensation, 
and point so seldom found in poetry, and 
for which the fair authoress promises to 
be no less remarkable as a writer than 
her father—one of the most deservedly 
distinguished and respected members of the 
Trish bar—has long been as a speaker and 
an advocate. 

The poems are dedicated to him in 
language alike simple and interesting. 
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We lay down the volume, which we 
can sincerely recommend to all our read- 
ers with associations of mingled pleasure 
and regret; pleasure, in the recollection 
of some delightful hours spent in the 
society of the writer, ‘when life was 
fresh, and youth was in its spring ;” re- 
gret, that her lot is now cast in another 
country, where the duties of a wife and 
mother demand her residence, away from 
her native Jand. 

Of her country she was then, and, we 
doubt not, still is, a passionate lover ; 
and the enthusiasm of her feelings when 
she spoke of Ireland, its history, and its 
sorrows, commanded, from her very child- 
ag the admiration of all that knew 

er. 

We well remember the last evening 
passed in her society, some ten years 
since; and as she sat by a young friend 
who had been her schoolfellow in Eng- 
land, and listened to her singing our 
national Gramachree, we will not soon 
forget, as the words were repeated, 


‘* So sleeps the pride of former days, 
So glory’s thrill is o’er,” 


how the bright tear stood in her long 
lashes, and spoke feelings for her country 
too beautiful for words, too tender for 
utterance. 

We envy not the individual who could 
then have looked upon that radiant coun- 
tenance with unmoistened eye. 


But we grow pathetic, and forget that 
we ourselves are now a sober Benedict— 
and our days of romance passed away. 

Before we lay down our pen we would 
notice two other volumes of poems, one of 
which lately issued from the English press, 
printed in a very attractive shape and 
style, and at a price within the reach of 
all; by the Rev. John D. Hull. 


If genuine poetic feeling, and, what is 
better, a sound moral feeling—and what 
is far better still, a pure Christian feeling, 
are recommendations, this little volume 
has all these, and more. It abounds 
in “sheaves of gentle and religious 
thoughts,” which recommend themselves 
to every reader of taste and sensibility. 
The following specimens are taken almost 
at random :— 


Oh! for the hour—the ecstatic hour— 
When Winter’s raven blasts take 
wing ; 
And Rapture’s renovating power 
Comes bounding in the breath of 
Spring! 
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When trees are newly blossoming, 
When flowers beneath the sun expand, 
And songs through all the ether 
ring— 
What heart the impulse can withstand, 
Nor inly bless the God, who hath such 
blessings planned ? 


How deeply blest is he who loves 
To mark and study Nature’s charms! 
He, while through endless sweets he 
roves, 
But little recks of life’s alarms ; 
Aloof from carnal strifes and harms, 
From pride, and care’s malignant spite, 
He steals—and stil] his bosom warms, 
As more entranced at every sight, 
He drinks delicious draughts of ever-new 
delight. 


The following lines on music, are spi- 
rited and beautiful :— 


« Hark ! how deep comes the sound 
Of those liquid tones meeting ! 
How the heart’s happy bound 
Feels in unison beating ! 
How each soul-gnawing pain, 
Like a charmed adder, slumbers ; 
E’en Care slacks his chain, 
While he lists to the numbers. 


Oh, ’t is amid care 
Music deepest entrances ; 
As the desert’s hot air 
The spring’s coolness enhances. 
For in moments of glee, 
No soft anodyne needed, 
Like rain on the sea, 
Drop the sweet notes unheeded. 


But when clouds wrap the mind, 

And no bright star befriends us, 
What a bliss unconfined 

Soothing Melody lends us ! 
Slow and sad it begins, 

Then, with gentle transition, 
The rapt soul it wins 

With a magic Elysian. 


As fast as each tone 

From the instrument breaketh, 
An answering one 

In the bosom awaketh : 
As the harp-string resounds 

To the hand o’er it stealing, 
The soul-chord rebounds 

To the fine touch of Feeling. 


Oh! if in a sphere 

Where some note is still wanting, 
The strains which we hear 
Be so sweetly enchanting— 
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What a joy will inspire 

The believer hence taken, 
When Glory’s full choir 

On his ear shall awaken!” 


We shall close our extracts with a 
merited tribute to Henry Martyn :— 


*« O’er many a sea and sultry waste 
Had the way-worn pilgrim wended; 
The wished-for goal is gained at last, 
And the days of his mourning are ended. 


No pitying bosom sustained his head, 
With anguish and fever burning ; 
No tear beside his dull couch was shed, 

As the spirit to God was returning. 


He dies far away from his native land, 
From the friends of his deep affection ; 
While merciless heathens around him 
stand, 
To embitter each dreary reflection. 


Yet, though lonely and stricken to mortal 
eye, 
One Comforter still was near him ; 
And an angel-band was hovering nigh, 
Aloft in their arms to bear him. 


Then deem not so cheerlessand dark hislot, 
Though by suffering marked severely ; 
He hath entered the rest by his Saviour 
bought— 
The Saviour he prized so dearly. 


Ah! bright seems the warrior’s wreath 
while renown 
Speaks loud of his brave endeavour ; 
But who heeds the Christian hero's crown, 
That shines, as the stars for ever.” 


We must confess that we have a strong 
prejudice in favour of sacred poetry, 
when taste in the selection, and talent 
in the execution of a subject so difficult 
to be treated well, recommends it so 
strongly to favourable notice as in the 
little volume before us. But before we 
close our observations on this particular 
department, we would call the reader’s 
attention to a second series of the Sacred 
Harp ; a collection of gems from authors, 
living and dead, of the highest poetical 
fame. Independent of the claims which 
the Sacred Harp is justly entitled to 
upon this ground, the style in which 
it has been got up is a credit to the 
Dublin Press—we have never seen a 
finer specimen of typography. 


Here we have a_ truculent-looking 
volume of poems, spattered with gold as 
to its external. What kind of dust is 
there within ? 
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But let us tell the reader what the 
book is. ‘ The Royal Mariner, etc. etc.” 
by C. D. Sillery; a collection of poems— 
the fruits, we imagine, of some rather 
elaborately employed years. 

We remember having complimented 
Mr. Sillery upon the ability with which 
he treated a divinity work of considerable 
merit. At that time, to our shame be 
it spoken, we did not know that he had 
ever committed a line of poetry; and in 
this our ignorance how far were we 
behind the knowledge and judgment of a 
Scotch critic, whose observations upon 
Mr. S., as a poet, are quoted at some 
length, amongst myriads of favourable 
notices, at the end of the volume before us, 
We quote a passage or two, partly because 
we are in some degree at issue with the 
learned reviewer, and partly because it is 
not every day that the “‘ ungentle craft” are 
to be caught in such sublime good-humour 
as the Edinburgh Observer. Speaking 
of a poem by Mr. S., yclept “ Vallery,” 
the critic proceeds: — 


«A more enthusiastic child of song 
than Charles Doyne Sillery, has rarely 
appeared on this terraqueous globe. We 
have seen him in retirement, and we have 
seen him in society ; and, whether seated 
in the dark penetralia of our office, or 
acting the gay and gallant cavalier among 
fair women and brave men, we found 
him invariably the same single-hearted, 
frank-spoken, honest fellow. Like Ana- 
creon Moore, his wit flashes in incessant 
coruscations. Like the same illustrious 
bard, he sings his own songs, and dashes 
even his prose with poetical ornature. 
He possesses, moreover, the astronomical 
enthusiasm of a Newton, the philosophic 
vein of a Brown, and the mechanical 
skill of a Watt. About the ordinary 
size, and exceedingly slender in figure, 
we never look upon his eye, gleaming 
with intellectual fire, but we think of 
the 

‘_— mighty soul, that working out its way, 

Fretteth the puny body to decay.’ 


Mr. Sillery is still very, very young, yet 
he has visited, not only mentally, but 
bodily, the uttermost parts of the earth. 
He has been rocked by the tropic billows 
—hasseen the tomb of Napoleon—doubled 
the cape of storms—gazed on the palmy 
headlands of Hindostan, and learnt to eat 
with chop-sticks in China.(!!!) The mu- 
tations of his boyhood have given a versa- 
tility to his muse that it would not-be easy 
to parallel: it leaps like lightning from 
land to land, and from sea to sea; it 
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wanders into all variety of rythm, and it 
transmutes into verse all sorts of topics, 
however recondite. There isa piling of 
armour—a marshalling of brand and ban- 
ner—an apparelling of maidens—a glitter- 
ing of gems—a clustering of fruits—a 
grouping of trees—a strewing of flowers— 
a tinting of skies—a smiling of seas, and 
a tossing of waves, such as no other poem 
that we are acquainted with exhibits,”(!!!) 


But this is mere child’s play to the 
Glasgow Free Press :— 


«With a daring that has something 
bold and redeeming in it, even blank 
verse (i. e. of Vallery) is, for the first 
time, interspersed with rhyme in the 
splendid Mosaic, along which the stream 
of story sparkling flows, with a brightness 
that confuses us, and a bubbling music 
that almost makes amends for the foamy 
obscurity sometimes that mars its clear- 
ness.” 

Verily if our Anthony Poplar, Gent., 
should, taking leave of his sober senses, 
become a poet of the 19th century, he 
shall be poetically born and delivered in 
the Land of Cakes. There is gas enough 
in a sentence of what we have quoted to 
balloon a Parnassian to the third heaven 
of poetical repute. 

«If he,” (that is, Mr. Sillery,) says the 
Edinburgh Literary Journal, “ speaks of 
an ancient castle, all the technicalities of 
architecture seem at his fingers’ ends !—if 
he ascends a mountain, geology opens her 
stores for him!—if he lands on an un- 
inhabited island, botany pours her trea- 
sures into his lap!—the still midnight 
finds him pointing to the heavens with 
the wand of an astronomer, and the 
vessel that bears him to distant lands, 
carries with it a curious observer of the 
phenomena of nature!” To which may be 
added, from ourselves, as an illustration 
of Irish climax, when the sky falls Mr. 
Sillery shall be found catching larks! 
After all, joking apart, it was cruel in 
the press to blow a trumpet so loud that 
that it was laughable. Mr. Sillery, if he 
has one ounce of brains, must know that 
he is not Sir Walter Scott, nor’ fit to 
brush his shoes ; and yet he has hoarded, 
at the end of his volume, more praise— 
if it be not humbug—upon his qualities 
and qualifications as a poet, than, we 
could swear, was ever bestowed upon the 
bard whose memory we bless as we 
reverently breathe his name.” 

Mr. Sillery had something else at his 
fingers’ ends, beside the “technicalities of 
architecture,” when he penned the follow- 
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ing lines, which we quote as a charade 
for landsmen :— 


« Embrailed the fluttering topsails lie, 
By straining braces squared. 

The yards now pointed to the wind, 

By rolling tackles are confined : 

To strike top-gallant-yards, some send 

The travellers up; while others bend 

At each mast-head, the top ropes—so, 

Slack parrels, lifts, and clue-lines go : 

Topped and unrigged the work is done, 

The yards adown their back-stays run ; 

Along the booms securely laid, 

The ropes aloft are all belay’d !” 


While we are at the page we referred 
to, we may as well treat the reader toa 
mouthful of sunset in a storm :— 


«¢ How horrible is sunset in a storm! 
Forms in the clouds, and death in every 


form ; 

Hell on the billows, with destruction 
hurl’d: 

Fiends on the gales, and lightnings 
through the world! 

Thunders terrific on the tempest driven ; 

Earth spurning sea, and sea insulting 
heaven !— 

On shore, the cataract foaming into 
floods ; 

The stripped trees dancing through the 
bellowing woods.” 


This is a pretty fair bout of the ele- 
ments: earth salutes sea in the breech; 
and sea, not caring to box his match, 
flies like a Whig in the face of heaven. 
Then is it any wonder for the woods to 
bellow when the trees dance naked? At 
the same time, be it observed, that we do 
not clearly comprehend how, if the trees 
fall a dancing, the woods can stand by 
and bellow. But this may be a mistake 
of ours in thinking that a wood consists 
of trees. Horace gives us to understand 
that it contains something more ; but of 
this enough. This poem is followed by 
a diatribe in blank verse, upon the por- 
trait gallery of Mr. S.’s ancestors, heralded 
by a very silly remark upon Byron’s 
family pride, and one not much more 
sensible by Rousseau; however, on the 
strength of such good company Mr. §, 
carries us from generation to generation, 
a long line of Sillerys down to note first 
of the Appendix, where we have the 
genealogical tree in full leaf, with a 
coronet blossom on top, and the Earl of 
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Clarendon Lord High Chancellor of 
England, in capitals thereto adjoined. 
We have seldom met with a more ridi- 
culous piece of vanity ; it is almost as bad 
as the book of Mr. Shepherd Grace, who 
decorated his ancestorial dignities, by 
inserting amongst his own family the 
heads of all the sovereigns in whose 
reign they lived, and the heads of all the 
great men with whom his forefathers were 
contemporaries. Lucian gives a comical 
deduction of a would-be literaire of his 
day, who inferred that as physician to a 
company of pike-men he was under the 
patronage of Esculapius, who was son of 
Apollo, the leader of the Muses, whence 
he, as a physician, was entitled also to 
the dignity of an author. Does Mr. S. 
wish to air his logic with equal effect by 
stuffing his ancestors into a volume of 
poems? 

But by what we have said we do not 
intend to demolish Mr. Sillery altogether 
—far from it. There are some very 
pretty pieces of poetry, containing many 
happy thoughts and well-conceived ex- 
pressions throughout the volume; we 
close accounts with Mr. S., entering our 
protest against his Mary Queen of Scots, 
which the reader may skip if he thinks 
with us of the specimen, 


« Be her’s the slumber of the blessed— 
heaven rest her wearied soul : 

Brought to the mansion of her rest, 
where worlds in glory roll! 

Ye warblers of the wild wood, strain 
your plaintive little throats, 

And mourn poor Mary—lovely Mary— 
Mary Queen of Scots,” 


We do not suppose that Mr. S. has 
intentionally plagiarised the spirit and 
rythm of the above; but it reminds us 
strongly of a strain familiar to our school- 
boy ears, 


«¢ While many a cheek, o’er crabbed Greek 
and Latin lore grew pale, 
Young Tommy shy’d his daily task, 
and stole his father’s ale ; 
* . * 7 * + 
So when he died of apoplexy, 
all the village sots 
Bewailed poor Tommy, drunken Tommy, 
jolly Tommy Potts.” 





We shall acquit ourselves to a host 
of authors and publishers in our ensuing 
number. 


